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Wonder where I'll be next hunting season... 


MY LAST NIGHT in the old room 
Wonder if Army cots are comfortable 


Glad Dad and I had that week of 
hunting Good old Dad Boy, 
they'll be eating duck for a week! 
And Marge Every wolf in this burg 
will come howling around, darn it 
Good way to get to know Dads: going 
hunting with ‘em 

Wonder where I'll be next hunting 
Bet it’s some place I'll be glad 
Wonder 
if Margie will rea//y write me every day 


season 


I’m not such a lousy shot 


That “emergency” box of shells 
mustn't forget to give it to Dad Gosh 
knows I've bummed jis shells often 


enough 


Mom 


claiming she had something 


in her eye when she kissed me good 
night. Not fooling anybody Lump 
in my throat big as a grapefruit 

What a swell bunch of people to come 
back to! 


* . 


Since war has called so many millions 
of Americansaway from their homes and 
their homeland, Remington is thankful 
that it is in a position to help send 
them well armed 


Full details of an astonishing war pro 
duction story cannot yet be told. But 
these facts may interest you 
1. Every working day, Remington pro 
duce; thirty million rounds of military 
small arms ammunition. This is at the 
rate of ten billion rounds a year 


Remington Sy} tsman 3-shot autoloading 


shotgun and Nitro Express shot shells 


2. Since Pearl Harbor, Rer 
produced three times a 
sma Y 

by the ent 

World Wa 


3. Every working day, 

more ti nN ¢ nougn m 
ptr » tf str vir 
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When fathers and sons can on 
go hunting in peace 

them with Re 

gun nd rifles, Nitro 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22 

Lokt big game bullets. Rem 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport 
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NO OTHER PLANE LIKE AMERICA’S 


READ THIS THRILLING STORY OF ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO VICTORY by THOMAS COLLISON 


SE 


NO OTHER PIPE LIKE AMERICA’S 





BOW - 


THE Pre- Smoked PIPE 
= _ ._  _— ~ 


Serving With MEN AT WAR 
prema On All Fighting Fronts 


Whether it’s bombers or pipes, our fighting men de- 
serve the FINEST. We are doing our level best 
to supply them with their favorite, DR. GRABOW 
Pre-Smoked Pipes, the only pipes. mechanically Pre- 
Smoked with fine tobacco on Linkman’s exclusive 
pipe smoking machine. To supply them may deprive 
you at times ... but we are sure you will understand, 


Dr. GRABOW /re-Smohed DELUXE . 41.50 
Dr. GRABOW /re-Smohed SUPREME . $2.00 
Dr. GRABOW Pre-Smohed TRU-GRAIN $3.50 


NO BITE + NO BITTER TASTE 
NO BREAKING IN 





Fashioned by M. LINKMAN & CO., Chicago, Ill. 








*° The $5 Hollycourt Pipe (with Patented Groove) Has Gone To War x 








WEATHERPROOF 
FABRIC! 
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Made 
Water Resistant 


by 


SUPPLY IS LIMITED! Here's why: Between the 
Buck Skein fabrics, DuPont sprays a thin film of 
precious Rubber. Rubber resists rain and snow. 


oO Warm for War Work 


Several layers of insulation are your barrier against 
icy blasts. Yet Buck Skein weighs only 2!/2 Ibs. A 
real lightweight tor heavy work and heavy winters. 


eB Weatherproof 


You are on the Farm. Or perhaps you are at the 
prow of a Merchant Marine on the icy sea. The 
wind is howling, biting and penetrating. Yet you 
are warm. Now—though rubber is so limited, a 
remarkable War Emergency inner coating, still made 

with rubber, has been developed for me by Du Pont, 
which will keep you reasonably dry in rain, snow or 
sleet. Even the inner seams (see @) are sealed up 
tight to prevent ordinary leakage. 





© Fleece Lined For Extra Warmth 
Windproof! Workproof! 


© Windproof Chest Protector 


By buttoning one flap over the other you get a 
double Buck Skein thickness across your chest— 
and double protection against the cold. A two- 
way collar for style or storm, 


© So Warm It's Air-Cooled! 


The Jacket is so warm that a secret air vent acts as 
a ‘‘cooling system’’ to carry off excess perspiration 
when a man works hard, Keep well, America! 
Besides these five great features, Buck Skein wears 
like elephant hide. Yet Buck Skein is soft, pliable, 
and washes beautifully. Ic won't shrink or fade. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW if your dealer is all 
sold out, and I'll rush your Jacket to you at once, 
Carrying charges prepaid. To my old friends and 
customers—yes, and to you Wives, Mothers, and 
Sweethearts—give a jacket to the one in the family 
who needs a Buck Skein most, because I haven't 
many left. As ever, 


Bruck Shiss, 5% 


c/o LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC., Makers Jj 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-10,-New York City r 
See that I get the $5 Buck Skein Joe Jacket at 
once as checked. Chest size 

“TIceland’’ Blue [] or “‘Honey"’ Brown [J 
Here's my check [] or money order [7] 


Name 


Address 
=e ee a ee ee ll 
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RINGING back 

trophies for the 
public is S. C. Kerr’s 
avocation (he’s a 
lawyer by profes- 
sion), and it’s a job 
he loves, since the 
author of “Brazeau 
Climbers” is not on- 
ly a hunter but a 
naturalist as well. 
For more than 20 
years Kerr has been 
going out after 
North American big game: moose, cari- 
bou, bears, and wolves in Alaska and the 
Yukon; mountain goats, sheep, elk, and 
other game in Alberta; and polar bears 
and seals in James Bay and Hudson Bay. 
Today many of these outstanding tro- 
phies are on exhibition in the great 
Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kerr has long since lost track of the 
number of trophies he has taken. Be- 
sides those in the Carnegie Museum and 
other institutions, he has given many 
to friends, and his own home is full of 
them. All in all, he has probably taken 
more than 200 head of North American 
big game of all kinds. 

Nowadays Kerr has to adjust his 
hunting schedule to the court calendar, 
which leaves him free only in the latter 
half of each summer. But there is still 
room in the museum for more specimens, 
and Kerr proposes to get them! 


NGLISH-BORN Mark Von Arenburg, 

who illustrates Wm. Cary Duncan's 
story about an Englishman—‘Harold 
and the Roughnecks’’—spends all his 
free time on fishing trips: to the Jordan, 
in Michigan, for trout; to Lyndhurst, 
Canada, for muskies; to New Brunswick 
for salmon; to Lake Champlain, N. Y., 
for bass; to Key West, Fla., for groupers 
and barracuda; and once to Guaymas, 
Mexico, for yellowtails. 

An artist correspondent in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, when the present war 
broke out, he has done work for Life, 
Sea Power, and other periodicals. 


NOTHER artist 
represented in 
this issue (“You've 
Got to Hit it 
Right”) is Stanley 
Bate, whose red-let- 
ter day as an angler 
came when he was 
five years old. A 
native of Nashville, 
Tenn., he was intro- 
duced to bass fish- 
ing on the Caney 
Fork River, over 
Knoxville way, by his dad. Quite a fish- 
erman, his dad—but on that day it was 
little Stanley who caught the biggest fish. 
Now he owns a 140-acre farm 8 miles 
east of the Hudson River, N. Y., in the 
foothills of the Berkshires, and there’s a 
trout stream right at hand. Obliging 
neighbors, too, upon whom he can draw 
for models. He’s been an _ orchestra 
leader and a magician; he and his wife 
have gone mountain-climbing in the 
Swiss Alps; and photography and wood- 
working are his hobbies; so life to him 
—indoors or out—is anything but dull. 
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| ___ SURE 


HEN the woman in your life 
gossips admiringly: “Andhe 
smokes 








a pipe, of course!” don’t 


let her down. Guard that personal 
plus with true PIPE APPEAL— 
Prince Albert! Pleasing fragrance 
to keep her smiling. No-bite mild- 
ness to keep you smiling. Rich 
taste, yet sO easy On your tongue. 
Crimp cut to pour, pack,and draw 
smoothly. Better tobacco—world’s 
largest-selling brand. Logical, 
isn’t it? P. A. for PIPE APPEAL! 


pipefuls of fragrant tobac- 
co in every handy pocket 
package of Prince Albert 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every handy pocket 
package of Prince Albert 











i onan have Cometh ? 


Foch eal 





















R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, 
N.C, 


ENJOY KicH TASTE 
THATS EASY ON YOUR 
TONGUE — 








BUY 
WAR 
BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 










@ Then come to Marne, where the biggest 


whitetails in the east abound! Fifteen mil- 
lion acres of wooded deer country. More 
deer this year than ever. Excellent guides. 
Warm, comfortable camps. 


There are plenty of bear in Maine, too. 
And all the partridge and woodcock you 
want. Ducks and geese settle on Maine’s 
bays and inlets. Game is plentiful this year. 
Plan to come—we'll arrange your trip, en- 
gage guides and secure a license for you. 
Send today for our free, beautifully illus- 
trated hunting and fishing guide. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service 
285 St. John St., Portland, Maine 


Please send me the Official Maine 
Hunting Guide for 1943. 
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WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE 
AMERICA’S GREAT 


ALASKA tessa 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier"! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—ol fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 20c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magarine—or, send for a year's subscrip- 
tien, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed 











SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Sudscr 
. 


we te Alaska’s ou 
gine NOW and re . 





Le a receive this map, with 
Goes magesing by Rety won te 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 





KETCHIKAN. ALASKA 














All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


Frank Cvengros, towerman in Mich- 

igan’s Ironwood district, climbs to 
his lofty post a porcupine shows up, 
climbs after him, spends the day with 
him on the platform. The prickly fellow 
apparently has learned towerman’s 
schedule. When the fire watcher is ona 
2-hour trick, porky doesn’t climb. But 
always joins him for an 8-hour day... 
Ducknaper hen. Last spring a hen be- 
longing to Percy Joudrey, Greenfield, 
N. 8S., went A.W.O.L. Three weeks later 
showed up again, followed by nine young 


[Orr natural-history notes. When 


“V' LL HAVE TO 








wild ducks. Whether she chased duck 
mother from her nest, then took over, or 
found the eggs just after the duck had 
met a violent death, is anybody’s guess. 

Should game be harvested under rea- 
sonable regulations? Twenty-four states 
report damage to crops by deer, 23 by 
rabbits, 21 by waterfowl, 7 by pheasants, 
elk, squirrels, and raccoons. But, sensibly 
says Colorado Conservation Department, 
good management principles should be 
followed during the war, bars should not 
be let down in our game laws. Otherwise 
it would take considerable time to bring 
back the herds to normal populations 
after the war. 

Wolves and wildcats no longer bountied 
by Wisconsin. Adult wolf or coyote form- 
erly brought $20, cub wolf $10, wildcat 
$5... Michigan whose native elk were 
exterminated soon after the state’s settle- 
ment, brought in elk from Wyoming in 
1918. Descendants of these imported elk, 
concentrated in Pigeon River state 
forest, now number between 300 and 500 

.A bow to the newly organized League 
of Maryland Sportsmen, Glenn L. Martin, 
president pro tem... Two albino fawns 
sighted in Iosco state game area, Mich., 
by Ford Kellum, supervisor. Farmers 
had reported seeing large, partly white 
buck, in same area last fall. 

The war is likely to bring to sportsmen 
considerable improvements in various 
items of sporting equipment, when peace 
comes. The new Winchester lightweight 
carbine, made for Army use, gets glow- 
ing comment from those who’ve used it. 
Now a new type of footwear, developed 
to meet trying conditions imposed by 
jungle fighting in southern Pacific, may 
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MANITAGA 


THE SPORTSMAN'S , ee, 


Hoppy Hunting (~*~ Vex 
p > teers 7 . a . 


Thousands of Buffalo 
roamed Manitoba's plains 
within living memory. The Buffalo roam no more, 
but Manitoba is still the Happy Hunting Ground - 
“Inside the Rim of Adventure”’. 












Moose, Deer, Bear, Caribou - Ducks, Geese, Prairie 
Chicken, Partridge and other game birds — all are 
plentiful in Manitoba. 





And the Hudson Bay Railway opens up absolutely 
| virgin fishing country - Speckled Trout, Lake Trout, 
Pickerel, Northern Pike. 
| 


Dream about Manitoba, the sportsman’s ‘’ Happy 
Hunting Grounds”, until gasoline is again plentiful 
and you can hit the Old North Road once more. 


as 


Write for literature and full information 


THE TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Dept. of Mines and Natural Resources 


Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg, Canada 














— HUNT A BUCK — 


Black Bear and Grouse in Northern Maine forests 
this autumn. The best of all deer hunting awaits 


you in our vast Squa Pan Lake territory. Our mot- 
to—‘‘A grand hunt and satisfied guests’’, Cozy log 
cabins, open fires, wonderful beds, best of meals. 


Expert guides, Details on request. 
GEORGE WINSLOW 


Ashland Maine 


‘NORTHERN QUEBE 


a 4 WINDIGO DisT. 
0 sq. miles 








Lake St. John 
District 


CLUB PANACHE 
200 sq. miles 


The ont os trip, 

combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose, 

a fly-fishing. — ou be | Deer, Bear, Partridge, 
for moose and bear and a Ducks, Geese, Comfort- 

kinds of wild birds. New area, S ‘a 

real virgin country, just opened. ®ble cabins. Competent 

Something very special guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request. 
/rite or wire 


en J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, 


HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Most northerly camp on the Lake of the Woods 
20 miles from depot, by our cruiser. 
Best Muskie, Bass, Wail-Eye & N. Pike Fishing 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 

Main lodge. Individual cabins with inside running 
water facilities. Elect. Lights. Choice menu. Ameri- 
can plan only. Write or wire for folder, full infor- 
mation and rail routing. 

Hook’s Muskie Camps, Kenora, Ontario, Canada. 


NORTH STAR CAMPS 

The end of the road ...the Beginning 

of good hunting and fishing. We are now 

| in a position to have your Moose, Deer 

or other Game sharp frozen at hunting 

ground. Reservations must be made two 
weeks ahead. Please write or wire 


NORTH STAR CAMPS 
QUIBELL ONTARIO, CANADA 


MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer 
ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montre 

| Que. Descriptive folder. 


| BATES CAMPS 


| 
| Camp 2 Metagama Via (C.P.R.), 


Que., Canode nus q 




















Ont., (an. 





























ENERATIONS 


HAVE AGREED... 










YFamows 







100 PROOF 


KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 
WHISKY 





Ouip KorESTER 


Americas Guest Whisky 


2. BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INC., of LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY y 


















Plenty—when the name is Southern Com- 
fort! Ask for and be sure you get genuine 
Southern Comfort, the grand old Drink of | 
the South. Flavor-rich, full-bodied, may | 
be served as liquor or liqueur...as an | 
excellent base for long or short mixed 

drinks. Measured discreetly, it can also 


be served straight. FULL 100 PROOF 


Combining the _ ro- 
bust body of mellow 
whiskey, the smooth- 
ness of rare brandy. 


Try making your fa- 
vorite Old Fashioned 
Manhattan or Hi-Bali 
with Southern Com- 


| and linen. 









fort. You will be 
pleasantly surprised. 







Better Bars, Hotels 
and Package Stores | 











/ Rly wa } 
(( Hui | i} "My ) 
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NEW! concentrateo HEAT TABLETS (and vest 
pocket collapsible grill) widely used by armed forces. Light 
instantly, wet or dry. Intense heat — cooks, frys, boils 
food or tiquids, outdoors or indoors. Ideal for starting 
fireplace, stove or furnace fires, for picnics, hunting, 
fishing . . . warming baby’s milk; emergency sick room 
uses, etc. Also many other household and industrial uses. 
Every Air Warden, Bed Cross Worker should have this 
emergency fuel. NO SMOKE, SOOT, ASH OR FUMES. 
Non- poisonous. 

for TWO LARGE BOXES of HEATABS and 
$00 cortapsiBce GRILL.” Enough tablets tor 

5 to 8 hours’ heat. Order by mail TODAY. 


J.W. SPEAKER CORPORATION 
167 N. WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








BIG SPECKLED TROUT 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Its Northern Streams 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 
ners 7 Ib. and over caught by guests. Black Bass, Lake | 
Trout, Great Northerns, Walleyes. Our fishing off the | 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com- | 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Moose, Cari- | 

bou, Deer, Bear in season. Daily train service to camp. 

Bill Bruce's Hunting & Fishing Camps 

Willet, Ontario, Canada | 





| reached by rail or bus. 


prove to meet a sporting need later. 
Protecting feet and ankles against under- 
growth, boot has green canvas uppers 
which dry out quickly and endure fre- 
quent soakings. Heavy rubber soles with 
cleats give sure-footedness in mountain 
climbing. Thick duck insole gives com- 
fort. Special lacings permit boot to be 
pulled on and off easily, tops can be worn 
partway down for coolness. Hundreds of 
thousands of pairs of these new boots 
already have been delivered to our 
armed forces. 

Thirteen Ib. rainbow, biggest of the 
season, caught in North Platte River, 
Wyo., by C. E. Davidson, Casper, that 
state. State rainbow record held by 22%- 
lb. specimen taken in Hattie Lake, 
Albany County, 1921. 

Some more firsts: First fishing-line 
factory in United States founded by 
Henry Hall, 1859, to make lines of silk 
First all-silk lines made by 
Belding Brothers, Rockville, Conn., 1896. 







J. WELLINGTON . 

pment ery ‘ . y 

GO HUNTING — ; Fe 
THOUGH HE HAS (.\ “ 


NO SHELLS 





New York’s Doe Season 


HE increase in the deer which, in the 
Adirondacks region, has reached the 
maximum number which the browse can 
support, together with considerable dam- 
age caused to crops in agricultural coun- 
ties, has resulted in the first widespread 


| Open season on antlerless deer that New 


York has had in a quarter century. This 
is in addition to the regular open season 
on bucks. 

Special permits are required in the 25 
counties in which the special season has 
been declared, and are good only in the 
county of issuance. In 10 counties in the 
Adirondacks region the special season 
is set for Oct. 20 to Oct. 25 inclusive. In 
13 southern-tier and western counties, 
and in two Hudson River counties, the 
season will be Dec. 9, 10, and 11. The 
price of the special permits is the same 
as that of the regular deer-hunting 
license, and the number to be issued is 
limited. Application must be made to 
the county clerk in the county where 
the applicant intends to hunt. 


Southern New Jersey Bass 


HERE are some good bass lakes in 
southern New Jersey that can be 
Among them 
are Union Lake, at Millville, 1 mi. from 
railroad and bus; Mays Landing Pond 
at Mays Landing, % mi. from the bus; 
and Hammonton Lake at Hammonton, 
1 mi. from the railroad station and 
directly on a bus route.—Oscar C. Jenkins. 


Some Wisconsin Streams 


OR trout streams accessible by rail, 

there is Waushara County, Wis. Go 
to Wild Rose, in that county; there are 
many trout streams in the immediate 
vicinity. Wautoma, in the same country 
as Wild Rose, has a trout stream passing 
right through the town. Also, in the 
same area is Red Granite, on the C. & N. 
W. R.R. There are several streams 
there, and you can work from that place 
up to Mount Morris and catch trout all 
the way.—E. E. Berry. 
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Duck Hunters! 


Come to Beard’s Camp at Stuttgart, Ar- 
kansas, in the heart of the Rice Belt 
For information and reservations, wir: 


or write 
J. I. BEARD 


P. O. Box 246 Stuttgart, Ark. 

















New Thrills for 


Bass Fishermen! 


If fly-cast 

bass is your hob 
you're sure to wa 
this new guidebuo 
How to master 
various tricks 
casting, how to 


dle bass bugs, hac} 





and feather lure 
wet and dry fli 
spinners and fly-rod 
wigglers, how ) 
judge effects of water and weather, how to 
care for equipment—and a special chapter of 
helpful hints that every fisherman should 
know! 85 pages. Fully illustrated. Send only 
25e for your copy today! Address Dept. 103. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 








There’s no finer way than the 


American way. Let's keep it 


that way. Buy War Savings 


Bonds and Stamps regularly. 











‘How to Improve 
- Your Shooting! 


Here is the most 
complete book of its 
kind ever published 
—now yours for only 
25c! Expert advice 
on mastering triguer 
control, g 
in”, judging t 


“sight 


“drop” and wind 

sistance, use of tele- 
scopic sights and 
hundreds of other 


hints 
your shooting! 


to imp! e 





Order Your Copy Today—Only 25c! 


SuootinGc Facts is packed with everything 
you need to know about arms and ami 
tion, including frank discussions on merits | 
uses of all popular types of rifles, shot 
revolvers, cartridges, shells and sights 





a wealth of valuable tables and illustrat 
| 94 pages. Send only 25c for your cop) 
Address Dept. 1038. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y: 
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California Black Bass 


HILE California is best known for 


its trout fishing, it has some of the 
finest black-bass fishing to be found any- 
where. The chief reason why it is so 
good is that it is known only to a few 
who, like myself, go far off the beaten 
track for their fishing. The bass are 
found in lakes at an altitude of from 
3,000 to 7,000 ft., and as the water is 
cold they fight like rainbows. 

The best of these bass waters are 
found in extreme northeastern Cali- 
fornia, in Plumas and Modoc Counties. 
My personal favorite is Round Valley 
Lake, 4 mi. out of Greenville, at an 
altitude of 4,000 ft. It contains about 20 
acres of water, and has many small- 
mouths, with some big ones. Also, any 
one of the score or more of reservoirs in 
the Canby-Alturas area offers very fine 
bass fishing. They all contain both large 
and smallmouth bass, and several varie- 
ties of trout. Some of the best unspoiled 
trout-fishing country in the West is to be 
found in the same area, at the head- 
waters of the Pit River, in the Warner 
Mountains, just west of Alturas. 

The best fishing for either bass or 
trout is, roughly, in June, September, and 
October. My experience has been that 
California bass are more readily taken 
on surface plugs, the noisier the better. 
The larger trout are mostly taken by 
trolling with spoons. The smaller trout 
may be taken with almost any kind of 





bait. The hair Coachman is the most 
effective fly, and should be tied on a 
No. 6 hook or even larger.—E. E. Ehr- 
| hardt. 

MRS. HENRY 6G 

SLUSH TAKES *\€ 9 SPEND$IO 

ALOT OF pe SEG) To Save 


\ 





Wyoming Pronghorns 


YOMING has more antelopes than 
any other state in the country. A 
census, in which an airplane owned by 


the state Game and Fish Department 
was used, shows an estimated number 
of 53,945 pronghorns in the state this 
season. In consequence, for the first time 
in 40 years, the number of antelope to 
be harvested in the open season will not 
be restricted, and no drawing for per- 
mits will be necessarv. 

Antelopes are distributed over more 
than half the state’s area, with the 
largest populations in Fremont, Camp- 
bell, Converse, and Sweetwater Counties. 
Less than 40 years ago the state had 
fewer than 5,000 of this game, and the 
comeback was made possible by com- 
plete protection from 1909 through 1926. 
-_ year the legal take in the state was 
,050. 


By Rail or Bus in Ohio 


| [HERE is good bass and wall-eye fish- 


ing around the islands in the western 


'end of Lake Erie, and north of* San- 


dusky, Ohio. The area is accessible by 
railroad and bus. South of Akron, Ohio, 
there are the Portage Lakes, reached 
from Akron by bus line. These lakes 
yield some good bass.—E. W. Hacken- 
berg. 


ee 
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Arizona’s Abundant Game 


EER, elk, bear, antelope, and turkey 

hunting in Arizona was the best, dur- 
ing the 1942 season, that I ever have 
seen. Many very fine specimens were 
taken. As there were not so many hunt- 
ers as usual, there was a big carry-over 
of game. Quail also were abundant. 
Fishing and hunting are getting better 
in this state yearly. It is my belief that 
by the time the war is over, we'll have 
the best sport in the United States.— 
P. E. Potter. 


Plans for West Virginia 
PROGRAM directed at better hunt- 
ing and fishing in West Virginia has 

been presented to the sportsmen and 


farmers of the state by Irving A. Cohen, 
recently become a member of the state 
Conservation Commission. Cohen is 
president of both the Outdoors Men and 
Farmers Association and the Kanawha 
Game and Fish Association of that state. 

Rearing ponds for both forage and 
game fish are among the recommenda- 
tions, to permit stocking not only of 
more fish but of larger trout. Also urged 
is extensive planting of food plants for 
wildlife, with codperation of farmers and 
landowners, seed and seedlings to be sup- 
plied by the commission. Restoration of 
forest lands is advocated, as well as the 
planting of cover and food trees along 
the boundaries of state forests and parks 
so that sportsmen may benefit from the 
overflow of game. The state now owns 
more than 100,000 acres of forests. 
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"DEAD BIRD!” DEAD SHOT...DEAD JAP 





Skeet shooting is an es- 
sential part of Army and 
Navy training for Air Force gunners. 
To protect their eyes, student avia- 
tors wear Ray-Ban sunglasses— 
favorite of skeet shooters before 
the war. In full sunlight, their eyes 
are relaxed, comfortable — glare- 
producing rays cut to a minimum 
by Ray-Bans’ filtering glass. Vision 
of the target is sharp, clear, because 
Ray-Bans transmit most of the light 
useful for seeing. 

Wherever sun-glare can harm 


precious eyes, Ray-Ban lenses are 
being used by the armed forces to 
protect that eyesight—in pilot train- 
ing, on Ferry Command, at ships’ 
lookout stations, plane spotting 
posts, for tank crews. Ray-Bans es- 
sential for civilian work, are avail- 
able on prescription only. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO TER, N. ¥. 





ESTABLISHED 1853 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 








Woodsman—or Sniper? 


EDITOR HESE CHAPS who 
Outdoor Life: boast of their prow- 

ess as hunters and 
woodsmen! I mean the kind who, when 
it comes time to get a buck, trot out 
their trusty .30/06, or perhaps a Magnum 
—'scope-sighted, of course—and head for 
the woods. If they think they’re hunters, 
even if they bring back the buck, they’re 
sadly mistaken. 

They're snipers, and they'd probably 
make good soldiers; but they’re not true 
woodsmen. (Remember, I’m speaking of 
woods game, not of mountain goats.) 
Years ago men hunted with iron-sighted 
single-shots, and brought in enough 
game tc take care of their meat supply. 
Where has that American ability gone? 

I own what I think is the best forest 
rifle ever made: the .30/30 Winchester 
carbine, Model 94. Recoil is practically 
nil, I can carry it all day and almost for- 
get I have it with me, it has open notch 
and blade sights, and a properly placed 
180-gr. bullet will kill anything up to and 
including moose. 

My greatest pleasure comes from 
matching my wits and woods ability with 





that of the wild animal in his own do- 
main. If I can’t get close enough to that 
buck to kill him with my .30/30 I’m go- 
ing to quit hunting!—Chas. J. Baldwin, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


A Bear Cat, No Less 


EDITOR NY of your readers 
Outdoor Life: A seen anything like 

this? On May 10 I was 
driving south along the well-traveled 
Highway 71 between International Falls 
and Bemidji, Minn., when I saw a black 
object crossing the pavement ahead, 
from left to right. Approaching closer, 
I saw it was a bear—and in single file 
behind her were three small, cat-size 
cubs. 

The bear and one cub reached the 
scrub grass at the roadside all right, but 
the mother kept on going—across a 
water-filled ditch 12 ft. wide, then into 
the woods. The hindmost cub turned back 
into the scrub grass on my left, while the 
middle cub froze right in the middle of 
the road. 

I drove up alongside him and opened 
the car door—so close I could have 
reached down and grabbed him by the 
scruff of the neck. He was screaming 
for all he was worth, and I kept a weath- 
er eye out for mamma, but she didn’t 
come, thouy,. 4 waited for probably a 
minute. Then I drove on about 75 ft. 
and parked. 

Several minutes went by before ma- 
dame came to the edge of the woods 
and stood up to find out what went on. 
Seeing the car, she flattened. It must 
have passed inspection, for soon she got 
up again, swam the ditch to the cub she’d 
abandoned, picked him up catwise in 
her teeth, ferried him back across the 
ditch, and made off into the woods. 

Meantime the middle cub had rejoined 




























his brother on the left side of the road. 
When mamma reappeared she seemed 
hesitant to cross the pavement to col- 
lect them, but she finally nerved herself 
to do so. She nuzzled the two cubs and 
then recrossed the road, obviously ex- 
pecting them to follow. But they didn’t 
get the idea until her fifth round trip— 
whereupon she ferried them one at a 
time across the ditch to safety. 

And there I was without a movie cam- 
era!—M. A. Malone, International Falls, 
Minn. 


Wild Bill’s Weapon 


EDITOR HIS is in response to 
Outdoor Life: F. H. Ferris, who in- 

quired about the pistol 
carried by Wild Bill Hickok. According 
to one of my books, Hickok toted a Smith 
& Wesson, rimfire, large-caliber, single- 
action. It is now owned by Mrs. Emil 
Willoth, of Deadwood, S. Dak. Mrs. Wil- 
loth keeps the pistol in a locked case. 
The case is never opened, and the pistol’s 
serial number is not visible. 

When Wild Bill’s body was exhumed 
in August, 1879, a small, revolving-barrel 
pepperbox was found in the casket.— 
George W. Hores, Oceanside, N. Y. 


Six-toed Raccoon 


HILE trapping on 

our farm last win- 
ter I caught a large 
buck raccoon with an extra toe on his 
left hind foot. That sixth toe had a claw, 
like all the rest. I’ve raised many coons, 
and caught plenty more, but never saw 
anything like that.— Robert Watts, Moun- 
tainside, N. J. 


Add Snakes in the Snow 


EDITOR BOUT 24 years ago, 
Outdoor Life: in midwinter and 

during zero weather, a 
man driving a truck out over the High 
Level bridge toward Cleveland, Ohio, 
saw what he thought was a rubber tube 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


REAL RUBBER 
“AND | THOUGHT 
1T WAS ONLY 
A RATTLER! 







on the roadside in the snow. It proved 
to be a large rattlesmake instead. He 
brought ic back to Akron and put it on 
display in a downtown store window, 
where hundreds of people viewed it. I 
saw it, and it was the biggest one I’ve 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


ever seen. Incidentally, it was fou 
near “The Gorge,” which used to be f 


mous for its rattler dens.—Almon 
McKay, Akron, Ohio. 

EDITOR FRIEND of min¢ 
Outdoor Life: Bill Cressman, of 


Pineridge, here i 
Fresno County, Calif., was walking along 
a fence line some years ago, when 
came upon a snake lying on top of the 
deep snow. The Fresno Bee had pictures 
of it at the time.— Ruth Dorst, Fres) 
Calif. 


Next Witness: Mr. Trout 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OU recently had an 

article on Preston 
Jennings’s ‘‘Revolu 
tionary New Fly Designs” which leads 
me to take pen in hand to tell how, from 
time to time here in the James Rive! 
at Richmond, Va., I have had the th: 
of, catching smallmouth bass where 
others seemed to fail. 

First, I have found that more fish are 
caught by casting toward the sun. This 
has the effect of lighting up the lure 
and bringing the fish out from thé 
shadows. Noticing one day that a well- 








known make of plug which I was using 
became vividly translucent when cast 
in this way, I scraped off the factory 
paint and substituted my own rainbow 
colors: red, yellow, gold, and green. Ex- 
perience has taught me that any bait 
which flashes these colors in that order 
—the order of the spectrum—will catch 
fish . .. yes, even at times when live 
bait and minnows fail! 

I’m satisfied, then, that fish can dis- 
tinguish colors; and that baits made of 
clear plastic with a mother-of-pear! 
finish, to bring out the rainbow effect, 
as through a prism, would be sure 
killers —H. Smith, Richmond, Va. 


OBODY has more 

respect for Preston 
Jennings than I—his 
Book of Trout Flies is a masterpiece, 
he’s a grand fly tyer and a good fisher- 
man besides. But I’m afraid he’s off the 
beam now ... unless fish wear glasses, 
as Jennings does. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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In using that special observation tank 
of his, he looks first through his glasses, 
then through air, then through a glass 
window, then through water, to see 
those surface lures; whereas fish see 
insects and minnows in water only. 

Ask anyone swimming under water 
without goggles whether the fish he 
sees have “a gorgeous array of rainbow 
colors.” I’ve looked at a good many of 
them, and to my poor eyes, all that 
appeared was a dark form in the shape 
of a fish. As for insects floating on the 
surface, they’re just blurs. 

For the love of Mike, don’t get us trout 
fishermen any more confused than we 
now are!—Art Flick, Westkill, N. Y. 


Washington’s ‘400° 


EDITOR NY WONDER that 
Outdoor Life: Regulation No. 595, 

recently announced by 
the Washington Department of Game, 
annoyed me when I read it in the paper? 
It seems somebody decided that there 





are too many deer in my old stamping 
grounds, up in the northeast part of the 
state. So they’re going to have a lottery, 
with permits to kill a deer of either sex 
issued to the first 400 whose numbers 
are drawn. 

Now, even to have a number in the 
hat you must first assure the commission 
that you have a hunting license and a 
big-game seal (to keep you honest, you 
have to give the numbers). Then, if 
you’re one of the lucky 400, you can 
hie yourself to the area designated— 
which designation, by the way, is so 
involved that the deer themselves are 
going to need a surveyor to tell them 
if they’re legal game or not. 

That isn’t all. The regular deer season 
is from Oct. 10 to Nov. 7, but this special 
one runs from Sept. 19 to Sept. 26. Now, 
isn’t that just lovely! The thermometer 
will still be riding pretty high in Septem- 
ber, so any successful hunters will have 
to get their deer canned, or in cold 
storage, in mighty short order. For 
another thing—and here’s my chief gripe 
—why can’t they wait until after the 
regular season? Then they could hold 
a lottery for the fellows who didn’t get a 
deer; or better yet, simply extend the 
season. At least by that time of year 
the meat would keep awhile.—Marvin R 
Knuth, Bremerton, Wash. 


McCarran Bill Protested 


EDITOR HAD not heard of the 
Outdoor Life: McCarran bill until I 

read your August is- 
sue. As chairman of the Fish and Game 
Committee of our New Market grange, 
I explained at our latest meeting what 
the effect of the bill upon hunting would 
be, and asked permission to oppose it, in 
the name of our grange. 

The entire grange took a stand against 
the bill, and a resolution protesting -it 
has been sent to Carl A. Hatch, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. Similar opposition 
can be aroused in all granges, and this 
is no idle statement. 

Many of your reader sportsmen should 
join this organization, which has chap- 





ters throughout the country. Its overall 
membership outnumbers that of all 
sportsmen’s clubs in the United States, 
and you do not have to be a farmer to 
qualify. However, you must be interested 
in good government, the school, the 
church, and the outdoors. Politics are 
not discussed at its meetings. 

I hope Ovutpoor Lire will continue to 
keep us informed about such proposals 
as the McCarran bill, as we do not always 
hear of them.—L. C. Longstreet, Dwnel- 
len, N. J. 


SENATOR McCAR- 

RAN submitted that 
bill of his in good 
faith, someone—or some group—is cer- 
tainly taking our lawmakers for a ride. 

I have been in the Army Air Forces 4 
years now, having just returned from 
overseas service in the South Pacific. I 
have been privileged to hunt and fish in 
quite a few of our 48 states (along with 
many other of our boys in the service), 
and it seems to me a hell of a situation 
that bills of this sort, which benefit only 
a very small percentage—mostly ir the 
pockets—are allowed. 

I have this day dispatched letters to 
everyone mentioned in your article, and 
I wish to thank OvurTpoor Lire for the 
privilege of helping out. 

Maybe, with your help, there will still 
be some game left, when the boys come 
marching home.—Serg. Jack P. Oliver, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


E MEN in the 

service don’t al- 
ways have the chance 
to know what’s going on outside. It was 
just luck I was able to buy my copy of 
OuTpoor Lire and see a piece in it about 
the McCarran bill. You bet I'll write to 
somebody about it! Fishing and hunting 
are the only sports I love. I only wish 
all the boys here with me could read 
your article too. Keep up the good work 
and we can’t lose.—Pfc. Jack Jones, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Bombs Away! 


OW that easier 

ways for ship- 
wrecked men and cast- 
aways to catch fish are being sought— 
because to use a hook and line takes skill 
—why not borrow a poachers’ meth- 
od? What I’m thinking of is a small 
depth bomb, say baseball size, which 
would stun the fish. It could be made of 
a shell-like plastic, to prevent any possi- 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





bility of puncturing a rubber raft, and 
have a delayed action of about 10 sec- 
onds, which should be sufficient to pre- 
vent accident.—Ed E. Thomas, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 


Readers Please Oblige 


EDITOR EARING an ac- 
Outdoor Life: quaintance speak 

of a sportsman’s club 
that was founded in 1858 and is still go- 
ing strong—the Shelby County Deer 
Hunters Association of Sidney, Ohio— 
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made me curious to know what the oldest 
ones in the country are. It sticks in my 
mind that there’s an anglers’ club in 
Philadelphia, Pa., called the Schuylkill, 


10,000 000 B.C. 





3 


which claims the distinction of being the 
oldest to survive. It dates back to the 
18th century, I know; but so may others 
that I’ve never heard of. Information, 
please!—John V. Jones, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dropped Shot vs. Chilled 


EDITOR EFERRING to Pvt. 
Outdoor Life: Charles E. McClel- 

lan’s letter, asking for 
opinions on dropped vs. chilled shot, it 
isn’t hard to express my opinion. I’ve 
been wandering around the woods and 
fields of Holmes County, Ohio, for quite 
a number of years with my old Model 97 
Winchester, hunting birds and small 
game, and I'd 10 to 1 rather have dropped 
shot. 

I'll admit they drag in a lot of feathers 
or hair, but I can get rid of that once I 
get the game. When using dropped shot 
I generally get the game, for it doesn't 
crawl off into a hole or under covers 
somewhere to die, where no one can re- 
cover it. 

I have heard a lot of arguments on this 
subject. But when some of those who 
argue for the chilled shot go after big 
game, they use soft-nose bullets. Then 
why soft-nose bullets for big game and 
chilled shot for small game? Of late I’ve 
been compelled to use chilled shot be- 
cause I can’t get dropped. But any kind 
of ammunition is hard to get nowadays. 
—Harry Hinkle, Millersburg, Ohio. 


VT. McCLELLAN 

asked for other opin- 
ions on the relative 
merits of dropped and chilled shot. Here 
is the opinion of a Navy man as against 
that of a soldier. 

I respect his choice of dropped shot 
for quail, for it is very effective as a 
brush load. However, I must disagree 
with his contention that chilled shot 
lacks deadliness. I have found that it 
has great penetrating power, whereas I 
can recall seeing many instances when 
dropped shot actually rebounds from the 
breasts of ducks. 

I claim that when a close pattern and 
great penetrating power are needed, 
chilled shot will usually fill the bill.— 
George R. Gibson, U.S.N. 


Rogue Wolf? 


HO SAID wolves 

don’t attack hu- 
man beings without 
cause? In 1915 my brother and I were 
asleep in bed when a wolf jumped onto 
me and bit my throat, punched three 
holes in my skull, and ripped four big 
gashes in my hip before my brother 
could beat him off. 

This happened near Skull Springs, 
Oreg., and I had to be hauled 75 miles in 
a wagon to a doctor at Vale—Dr. Carl 
Bartlet—to have my wounds treated. I 
still have scars on my head and throat 
to prove it.—Willard E, Dutcher, Swiss- 
home, Oreg. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 








THE PICTURE 


“That’s Tom— handling the rod. He’s out in 
the South Pacific now. Told me to take over 
the plant when he left. As a dutiful Dad I got 


back into harness. 


“Tom liked to fish. Fine thing. Fishing takes 
the poison out of your system—and your 
mind. The world could stand a lot of time off 
for fishing. 


“You can tell how much the outdoors meant 
to Tom. He even brought it indoors and put 
it on his wall, like millions of other men in 
millions of other offices. ’ve got an idea that 
such love of the country’s woods and streams 
and lakes makes men greater patriots. 


“Anyway, there are lots of such men who left 


There is no Substitute for Experience 





ON THE OFFICE WALL 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


important jobs to fight and bleed personally. 
They must have done so for something big- 
ger than fame and profit. They have a deep 
regard for what they left behind—and they 
want it as they left it. 


“That’s the devil of it. Things can’t be the 
same when they come home. Except the 
woods and streams and lakes. And, so help 
me, THAT much at least must be left for 


them as they remember it and love it.” 
JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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WARTIME BRINGS A NEW CHALLENGE 
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“WELCOME HOME, BOYS! SEE WHAT ! DID WHILE YOU WERE AWAY." » 


HIS is a time when every sports- 
man should be  tough-minded 
enough to insist on probing under 
the plausible verbal wrappings in 


of the United States” by opening the 
door to the commercialized slaughter 
of big game in our National Forests 
and National Parks and on other pub- 


stockmen who have the privilege—not 
the right—of grazing their herds and 
flocks on lands which belong not to 
them but to all of us. It would permit 





Which all proposed legislation and help- 
Win-the-war schemes are done up, to 
make sure that under double-talk’s de- 
ceptive camouflage there isn’t lurking 
Some attempted encroachment on his 
traditional right to the enjoyment of the 
Sports of our woods, waters, and fields. 

In the August issue OUTDOOR LIFE 
told you about Senator Pat McCarran’s 
bill “to provide for the conservation of 
Wildlife on public lands and reservations 


OCTOBER, 1943 


licly owned land. 

Surely this is either the most stupid 
piece of ‘‘conservation” legislation that 
ever has been proposed, or the most 
barefaced infringement on public rights 
for private profit that ever has been 
attempted. If it were enacted into law 
by Congress—which God forbid!—it 
would permit the killing off of game 
animals whenever they competed for 
browse with the cattle and sheep of 


the sale of this game sacrificed on the 
unholy altar of private profit. And, per- 
haps worst of all, if the authorities of 
a state in which federal officials at- 
tempted to put into practice this pe- 
culiar form of ‘‘conservation” refused 
to countenance the commercialized de- 
struction of the people’s game, it would 
give those federal officials power to li- 
cense nonresident as well as resident 
hunters to break the state game laws! 
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The Hon. Pat, who wasn’t born yes- 
terday, has the veteran politician’s 
keen realization of the advantages of 
having a way out through which digni- 
fied retirement is possible if a piece of 
proposed legislation stirs up too big a 
hornet’s nest. He has prepared such an 
emergency exit for himself by sending 
out a form letter in which he says that 
he introduced his bill ‘‘for the purpose 
of arousing thought and study on the 
subject.”” Considering the fact that a 
Senate subcommittee, of which the 
Hon. Pat himself is chairman, already 
has heard five volumes of testimony on 
the subject, this seems to be rather a 
strange statement. 

Furthermore, OUTDOOR LIFE assures 
Senator McCarran that it has taken ac- 
tion which makes it certain that his 
bill is being given adequate thought and 
study by sportsmen and sportsmen’s 
organizations all over the country. As 
we go to press, hearings on the bill are 
scheduled to be held in several Western 
states. Of course the big sheep and cat- 
tle men will be on hand to cheer the 
generous statesman who is willing to 
give them so appetizing a hunk of pork 
to carve. So will the federal bureau- 
crats, hungry for additional power at 
the expense of the states. It is up to 
Western sportsmen, to whom the pres- 
ervation of wildlife is a major interest, 
to see to it that.officials of their state 
game commissions and their sports- 
men’s organizations also are there to 
present sportsmen’s views on this at- 
tempted steal. 


HE McCarran bill is an excellent ex- 

ample of the sort of anti-conserva- 
tion legislation which is introduced in 
wartime with the impious hope that it 
can be sneaked into law while sports- 
men, serving in the armed forces or 
otherwise busy helping along the war 
effort, are looking the other way. Dur- 
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ing the present war, chief- 
ly because of the alertness 
of sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions and the outdoor mag- 
azines and the level-head- 
edness of most of the men in direct 
charge of conservation agencies, none 
of these wacky or slimy projects has 
been enacted into law by Congress. But 
that doesn’t mean that the danger is 
past. It merely indicates that the anti- 
sportsman fanatics have learned a les- 
son from their crafty prohibitionist blood 
brothers and turned from frontal as- 
saults to the sneak tactics of infiltration. 


PORTSMEN can't afford to under- 
S estimate the danger to their heri- 
tage of these snaky tactics. Infiltration 
has stood up well under the acid test of 
long and repeated use. In paving the 
way for national prohibition a quarter 
of a century ago the Anti-Saloon 
League used it to get two thirds of the 
free people of this free country 
under dry laws in which only an 
infinitesimal minority honestly 
believed. Right now prohibition 
politicians are using it again— 
and, believe it or not, using it 
successfully—in a stubborn at- 
tempt to bring about a return 
engagement of the evil-smell- 
ing “noble experiment” which 
turned honest men into law- 
breakers, made drunks of high- 
school kids, jammed lunatic asy- 
lums and morgues with the vic- 
tims of vile bootleg liquor, blew 
up small-time gangsters into 
underworld barons, and _ de- 
bauched almost every law-en- 
forcement agency in the country. 

When the sportsmen of Amer- 
ica are aroused they are unbeat- 
able. They are members of a 
mighty army, and it isn’t any 
paper army-—last year they 
proved that by spending more 
than 2414 million dollars for 17 
million hunting and fishing li- 
censes. Organized both locally 
and nationally, they are mem- 











The sportsman must probe beneath 
the plausible verbal wrappings in 
which proposed legislation _ is 
done up, to make sure that his 
rights are not infringed upon 






bers of more than 4,000 sportsmen’s 
clubs and of national organizations 
such as the Izaak Walton League, the 
National Rifle Association, the Ameri- 
can Wildlife Institute, More Game 
Birds, Ducks Unlimited, and others 
whose aggregate membership runs up 
into millions. 

Vigorous, resourceful, wide-awake, 
believers in fair play, men of standing 
in their communities, American sports- 
men are tough veteran legislative fight- 
ers who for many years have had to de- 
fend themselves against sinister forces 
which have tried to rob them of their 
rights as sportsmen and citizens. When 
they go on the warpath they are bad 
medicine—and the politicians know it. 
On national questions their defeats 
have been few and their victories many 

A year ago they killed a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Edwin C. Johnson, 
of Colorado, which in effect would have 
handed over the management of our 


“GEE, THIS USED TO BFE 
A FREE COUNTRY!” 
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publicly owned grazing lands to the 
small minority of big stockmen who 
own seven tenths of the cattle and 
sheep which the federal government 
permits to graze on those lands—a 
piece of evil-smelling legislation which 
if it wasn’t the sire of the McCarran bill 
certainly is at least a kissing cousin 
of it. 

They defeated twin bills introduced 
in the Senate and the House by Senator 
Carl Hayden and Representative John 
R. Murdock to open to mining the Or- 
gan Pipe Cactus National Monument 
in Arizona—an unspoiled remnant of 
the Sonora Desert which is the home of 
small bands of desert bighorn sheep 
needing every bit of protection that can 
be given them. They licked the Pope 
bill, which would have diverted the 
water of Yellowstone Lake, in Yellow- 
stone National Park, into Idaho. They 
raised such a rumpus about legislation 
which would have authorized the trans- 
fer to Montana of the part of Yellow- 
stone Park lying in that state—-for the 
exclusive benefit of a mining company 
which knew it was going to get into 
trouble with the park authorities be- 
cause it was polluting the Yellowstone 
River—that Representative James F. 
O'Connor, of Montana, hastily with- 
drew it. 


HEY defeated one of the cheekiest 
steals that ever has been attempted 
the granting of grazing leases on 
public lands which would have permit- 
ted the leaseholders to post the land 
against fishing and hunting, and would 





have barred the peo- 
ple, who as a whole 
own all our public 
lands, from using 
their own property. 
They exposed the 
snake-tongued 
campaign of mis- 
statements by 
which some Wyo- 
ming users of pub- 
lic lands, fearful of 
the abridgement of 
their special privi- 
leges, tried to do 
away with the new 
Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument. 

One of the most 
serious wartime 
dangers which 
American sportsmen have had to face 
has been the possible enactment of 
legislation which, although it might not 
be intended for that purpose, would 
make it legal for the federal govern- 
ment to require them to register their 
firearms, and even to confiscate their 
deer rifles and duck guns. 

That danger was met, and overcome, 
in the fall of 1941 by the amendment of 
the so-called War Powers Act (Public 
Law 274—77th Congress) which gives 
the President power “to requisition 
property required for the defense of the 
United States.” As originally presented 
by the War Department, this law au- 
thorized the requisitioning, under vari- 
ous restrictions, of military and naval 
equipment, and of tools and machinery 
necessary for its manufacture. It made 
no specific reference to firearms, but 
when Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son, who appeared before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs to urge 
the enactment of the law, was ques- 
tioned by Paul J. Kilday, the repre- 
sentative of a Texas congressional dis- 
trict in which everyone owns a gun, he 
admitted that under certain circum- 
stances the act would permit the re- 
quisitioning of citizens’ firearms, and 
that it would make it legal for the gov- 
ernment to require their registration to 
find out who had them. 

As a result of this exchange Mr. Kil- 
day wrote an amendment specifying 
that nothing in the law should be con- 
strued to authorize the requisitioning or 
to require the registration of firearms 
possessed by an individual for his per- 


sonal protection or sport, or to impair 
or infringe in any manner the Consti- 
tutional right of any individual to keep 
and bear arms. This amendment was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. 
That vote, sportsmen thought, sure- 
ly disposed of the firearms-requisition 
question for the duration. Not a bit of 
it! In the spring of 1942 Senator Theo- 
dore G. Bilbo, of Mississippi, popped up 
with a piece of legislation resoundingly 
entitled “A Bill to provide for total 
mobilization of the people and resources 
of the United States for the prosecution 
of the war.”’ Careful reading of the bill 
revealed that one of his proposed meth- 
ods of total mobiiization was the re- 
amendment of the War Powers Act to 
permit the grabbing of privately owned 
firearms. Sturdy opposition by sports- 
men caused the Bilbo bill to die an un- 
lamented death in committee. 


‘ge of OUTDOOR LIFE are too 
familiar with the long history of the 
persistent and odoriferous efforts of 
anti-gun cranks to induce Congress to 
enact a national firearms-registration 
law—which quite possibly would be a 
prelude to eventual confiscation, as sim- 
ilar laws in other countries have proved 

to need to have that history rehashed 
here. It is sufficient to remind them 
that no proponents of unnecessary and 
vicious legislation ever have been more 
soundly thrashed or more thoroughly 
discredited. 

For a long time after Pearl Harbor 
the ‘reformers’ were so quiet that 
some optimistic sportsmen concluded 
that we had heard the last of them. We 
hadn't. They were lying low because 
they were smart enough to realize that 
the American people, facing the haz- 
ards of war with the frantic appeals of 
British civilians (effectively disarmed 
by their stringent firearms-control law) 
for any sort of guns still ringing in 
their ears, were in no humor to listen 
to officious nonsense. But as soon as 
they thought that some of us had for- 
gotten the lesson we had learned, they 
started yapping again. Only a few 
weeks ago they induced Police Chief 
C. B. Horrall of Los Angeles, Calif., to 
ask the city council to pass an ordi- 
nance requiring the registration of all 
firearms and the fingerprinting of every 
gun buyer. 

The members of the Burbank Legion 


(Continued on page 75) 
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" AS Hawkins ever done any elk 
hunting ?’’ I asked Chilcote. 
“No, not that I know of,” 
Chilcote replied. “He is a darn 
lucky deer hunter and he has some 
funny ideas, but he’s all right—you fel- 
lows will like him.” 

Chilcote, Bob, Stinger, Uncle Jimmie, 
and I were loading gear at the ranch, 
making ready for the long hard climb 
to our usual hunting grounds—above 
Newcastle in the northwestern part of 
Colorado. Hawkins had joined us the 
night before, and there was no doubt 
about his having some funny ideas—at 
least where headgear was concerned. 
The rest of us had on Stetsons, but not 
Hawkins. He was standing off by him- 
self gazing at the distant peaks and 
wearing an old dilapidated Panama. 
Now such a hat would have drawn at- 
tention even in July, but for an October 
elk hunt way up in the mountains, 
where snows come early and days are 
plenty frosty—well, it was plain ri- 
diculous! Then, just before we started, 
he dug around in his duffel bag, fished 
out a red flannel rag, and draped it 
around the hat. 

That was too much for’ Bob. 
“Humph!” he grunted. “Something 
new—an air-conditioned elk hat.” 

Hawkins grinned as he buckled on 
his cartridge belt and slipped the sling 
of his Remington .30 autoloader over 
his right shoulder. “It’s comfortable,” 
he said, “and besides, it’s lucky.” 

“Lucky?” asked Uncle Jimmie. 

“Yep,” said Hawkins. “This old bon- 
net has brought me luck on more than 
one hunt—and luck is the best thing a 
hunter can have.” 

“Maybe for deer,’ said Bob, “but it 
takes a lot more than a straw hat to 
kill a bull elk.” 


COUPLE of days later, up in the 

hills, with camp shipshape, we 
were drinking coffee and waiting for 
dawn on the opening day. Bob, Stinger, 
and Uncle Jimmie, it had been decided, 
were to hunt over on Burnt Ridge. 
Chilcote and I were to hunt to the 
north, and nearer camp. 

“We won't have any time to be look- 
ing for lost hunters,” Chilcote told 
Hawkins, “so you come along with us.” 

“O. K. with me,” Hawkins agreed 
cheerfully, “but I was never lost in my 
life.” 

Our apprehension for Hawkins was 
based upon actual experience. Year 
after year, at least one hunter gets 
lost in those spruce-clad ridges. He's 
always positive, of course, that he can't 
get lost; but when he starts back to 
camp it simply isn’t ,there. 

Anyway, for what Hawkins did after 
Chilcote and I put him on his own 
with explicit instructions about the ex- 
act area he was to hunt—-we'll have to 
take that eccentric gentleman's word. 
It seems that he let no grass grow un- 
der his feet, and headed straight for the 
timber patches along the north ridge. 
Then, sometime in the late forenoon, he 
walked from the half light of the 
spruces out onto the bare backbone of 
a treeless hilltop. Here he wandered 
around looking for sign and, finding 
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none, turned about and headed blithely 
for another ridge. 

After a while he had a feeling that 
something was wrong, so changed his 
course and swung more to the left. 
Farther on he decided that it was not 
left but right, and thus for some time 
he faltered along, more and more be- 
fuddled. 

Finally he hiked over to another and 
higher ridge to try and get his bear- 





Hawkins, his bull, his rifle, 


and most important, his hat 


ings. But it was the same old story— 
not a single landmark that he could re- 
member having seen before. So he 
climbed back down and crossed a little 
swale to a clump of aspens that jutted 
out into a big parklike meadow. Here 
he sat down to rest. 

Before him the sear-brown meadow 
sprawled, framed in the distance by a 
wall of stately spruce. The sun climbed 
higher. Hawkins rolled a smoke and 
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was thinking about starting out again 
when, from the wall of spruce, nearly a 
quarter of a mile away, there appeared 
a cow elk. The next moment a second 
cow stepped into the open, and then a 
bull trotted from the timbers—the first 
shootable elk he had ever seen. 


S HAWKINS watched, the animals 
started across the park and 
headed straight for where he sat. Haw- 
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STALKING BIG GAME TAKES 
PLENTY OF SKILL—BUT 
LUCK DOES PLAY A PART! 
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his shoulder, 
the trigger 


il with the second bull of the Opening day 


kins pushed the safety off and waited. 
Then, when the animals were about 125 
yards off, they abruptly turned south. 
Hawkins lined up his sights and fired. 
With the impact of the 170-grain bullet 
the bull swung back and raced for the 
shelter of the aspens. Two more shots 
followed in quick succession. The bull 
staggered uncertainly into the edge of 
the grove and, with a final lunge, 
dropped limp and still. 

Hawkins pulled out 
his hunting knife and 
went to work. Clean- 
ing a bull elk single- 
handed isn’t the soft- 
est job in the world, 
yet it wasn’t too long 
before he had _ the 
body opened and cool- 
ing out. This done, he 
thoughtfully examined 
the nearest tree and 
heaved at the carcass. 
He was able to move 
it, but he couldn’t lift 
it off the ground. Be- 
tween puffs of another 
smoke he_ concluded 
that he had worked 
too far east in his 
early morning hunt, 
and decided that camp 
was toward the south. 
He had walked pos- 
sibly half a mile when 
he spotted a high post 
on the top of another 
ridge, and recognized 
it as one of a long line 
of Forest Service 
guideposts. These 
posts, he knew, ran 
near camp; so after 
another spell of leg- 
ging, he was poking 
at the ashes of our 
breakfast fire amd 
heating himself some 
coffee. A few minutes 
later Chilcote slumped 
into camp. 

“Where did you 
come from?” Chil 
asked. 

“I got a buck—I 
mean a bull,” Haw- 
kins told him, “and I 
came back for help.” 

“You got any aspi- 
rin?’’ demanded Chil- 
cote. “My head is 
about to burst.” 

“Sure,” replied 
Hawkins, fishing in 
his bag. ‘‘Here, take 
a handful. ... I’m 
sorry, Chil, but I 
couldn’t hang it up 
alone.” 

“Couldn’t hang what 
up?” Chilcote grum- 
bled. 

“My bull. I couldn’t 
lift the thing to save 
my life.” 

“Lift!” exploded 
Chil. ‘“You don’t hang 
up a bull—you quar- 
ter it. ... Hey, are 








you by any chance trying to tell me 
you've got a bull? Why, you lucky 
stiff! Get the ax, and after I’ve had a 
cup of that coffee I'll go with you.” 

This time Hawkins had taken his 
bearings carefully and, after not too 
much uncertainty, led the way into the 
aspen grove. 

“How in heck did you get way over 
here?” demanded Chilcote. 

“Walked,”’ Hawkins replied innocent- 
ly. 

“But you were supposed to hunt over 
west.” 

“Well, to be honest, I got lost,” Haw- 
kins admitted. 


HIL touched up his knife and, after 
c= considerable work, the bull’s hide 
lay out flat under the carcass. Hawkins 
was chopping down the backbone when 
suddenly Chil caught a movement 
across the park, way over in the spruces. 

“Elk!”’ he whispered, reaching for his 
rifle. 

A good bull and half a dozen cows 
trotted from the woods into the open, 
headed west, and then swerved toward 
the south. 

“You'd better take him quick,’ ad- 
vised Hawkins, as Chil cocked his rifle 
and eased himself into a steady sitting 
position. It was a long shot, and the 
ivory bead nearly covered the bull. 
After a steady pause he pressed the 
trigger. Whoom! The echo leaped back 
from the distant spruce-clad mountains. 

Both men heard the heavy 220-grain, 
soft-point .30 smack into the unsuspect- 
ing animal. The bull dropped his head. 
Chilcote swung down the lever and 
slipped a fresh cartridge into the cham- 
ber of his Winchester. Somewhat re- 
covered, the bull trotted slowly after 
the cows. Then the rifle recoiled again, 
and a second bullet ripped into the 
beast’s tough hide. Wavering on his 
pins, the animal swerved toward the 
rifle—stumbled—and fell headlong into 
the dry grass. 

“Congratulations!"’ yelled Hawkins. 
“That first shot was 300 yards if it was 
a foot.” 

“Pretty fair,’’ agreed Chilcote. ‘First 
one was too far back—the second got 
him in the lungs. But let’s finish cut- 
ting up yours, and then get the other 
baby cooling out.” 

“O. K.,” said Hawkins. “Say, ain’t it 
lucky you had to come in for those 
pills ?”’ 

“And that you got lost, and that you 
had your old straw hat, and that—” 

“All right, be a doubting Thomas. 
But leave luck out of it, and we’d still 
be tramping the woods.” 

“You may be right at that,” agreed 
Chil thoughtfully, as he heaved on a 
quarter of elk meat. ‘‘There wasn’t a 
thing over in that country where you 
and I were supposed to hunt.” 


ATE in the afternoon Bob and Stinger, 
- on their way in to camp, stumbled 
onto Chilcote and Hawkins. They 
pitched in and helped finish butchering 
Chilcote’s bull. Then, as the sun slid 
slowly down behind rising storm clouds, 
the foursome trailed back to camp, 

(Continued on page 77) 
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It was, as we say in Washington, D. C., a right warm evenin’ 


Y FELLOW Washingtonians, 
who take a perverse sort of 
pride in the general devilish- 
ness of the brand of weather 
featured by our fair and glistening city, 
won’t mind my saying that at 2 o’clock 
that August Friday afternoon it was 
hotter than hell's hinges. The refined 
feminine voice which gives you the cli- 
matic low-down when you dial WE 1212 
said that the temperature was 96. The 
thermometers along F Street said it was 
99. The heat waves bouncing back off 
the sidewalks said nuts, it’s at least 110. 
It was the sort of afternoon when 
even recently transplanted New York- 
ers stop annoying the rest of us by 
their rushing around, when the dollar- 
a-year master minds from Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and other high-geared in- 
dustrial centers slow down to a plodding 
gait, when you don’t give a darn whether 
OPM stands for Oh, Promise Me or Other 
People’s Money, and Uncle Sam thought- 
fully serves saline tablets to his office 
workers in an effort to replace the 
minerals they have sweat out in the 
cause of the democracies. 
It was, as we say on the banks of the 
Potomac, a right warm evenin’. 
Doc Davis admitted that much when 
I ran into him in front of the building 
in which he has his offices. The doctor 
is crowding seventy and he says that he 
isn’t so young as he was when he got 
his grizzly up in Alberta’s Athabaska 
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country. But now 
he was as lively as 
a grasshopper at 
noontime and his 
sunburned face 
served notice on 
the world that here 
was a man who 
very soon was go- 
ing to do something 
he really wanted to 
do. “This heat isn’t 
bothering me,” he 
boasted. “Tonight 
I’m going to sleep 
under a blanket, 
and tomorrow 
morning I’m going 
to catch bass.” 

“Oh,” I said, try- 
ing unsuccessfully 
to keep envy out of 
my voice. “Where 
are you flying to?” 

“Flying?” he re- 
peated. “I didn’t 
say anything about 
flying. I’m just going up to my place 
on the Shenandoah for the week-end. 
It’s only a couple of hours from here, 
but soon as you get there you forget 
you’re in the same world. I don’t say 
that the nights are cold up there in 
Virginia this time of year, but ‘long 
about 3 o’clock in the morning you 
pretty nearly always wake up for just 
long enough to reach down and pull up 
the blanket. 

“And bass! I’m not sorry that in my 
younger days I used to go gallivantin’ 
all over the North American continent 
shooting everything there was an open 
season on, and I still want my week in 
the duck blinds every fall, but I’ve never 
had any finer sport than I get fishing 
for smallmouths right down the river 
bank from my back porch. ... You 
ever go bass fishing?” 

“Yes,” I said. “But I wouldn’t see 
much use in going this kind of weather. 
It’s so hot that every bass that’s had 
sense enough to stay alive long enough 
to grow to legal size will be away down 
in some deep hole where you can’t tempt 
him out.” 


YOUVE GOT TO 
HIT IT RIGHT 


AMIE CROSS 


“T’ve been telling you that the weather 
isn’t the same up there as it is down 
here,”’ Doc insisted. “And I’m telling 
you that even in August you can get as 
good bass fishing in the Shenandoah as 
you can in any stream in the East—i/ 
you hit the river when it’s right. You 
have to take your chance on that, of 
course. ... Why don’t you come along 
with me? I’ve got to see patients all 
the rest of the afternoon, but I'll be able 
to start about 6.” 

“No,” I said, “I can’t do that.” The 
doctor was good enough to look dis- 
appointed. “I can’t wait that long to 
get out of town!” I hurried to explain. 
“T’ll start ahead, and meet you at your 
nearest town when you get there. How 
will that do?” 

“That'll do fine,” Doc said. “Front 
Royal’s the nearest town, and anybody 
there will tell you how to find my place. 
You go right on and tell Bill—he’s my 
caretaker—I said for him to take you 
out fishing. You and Bill catch a couple 
of bass, and we’ll have them for dinner 
when I get there.” 

As soon as I'd collected my tackle I 
headed out of town. It wasn’t quite so 
hot as soon as I got up out of the saucer 
in which the planners of the national 
capital so inconsiderately dropped it. 
And, believe it or not, after I’d crested 
the Blue Ridge and was dropping down 
into the Shenandoah Valley it was 
pleasantly cool. 

At Front Royal it occurred to me that 
I'd have to invest a dollar in a non- 
resident two-day fishing license. The 
man I asked where I could buy the 
necessary document turned out to be 
the sheriff; he had icy gray eyes, a soft 
voice, and a lazy smile. He told me that 
the Cou’t House was the place and that 
I'd have just about enough time to make 
it before the county clerk went home. 

Everybody on both sides of the worn 
mahogany counter in the clerk’s office 
was helpful. A girl and boy who were 
getting their marriage license took time 
out from answering questions to tell me 
to be sure to try the river upstream 
near the Golden Rock. A visiting at- 
torney who assisted by filling in my 
license said that he’d been fishin’ a 


Smallmouths in the Shenandoah, where once 


Stonewall Jackson played hide-and-seek 
with the Yanks, play hide-and-seek too 
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couple of evenin’s ago but that the river 
hadn’t been just right and he reckoned 
I'd have to use live bait. The county 
clerk nodded his agreement. “They had 
a right heavy thunderstorm down the 
valley this mornin’,” he said, “and I’m 
afraid it’ll make the water roily to- 
morrow.” But as he slid my change 
across the old counter, he wished hearti- 
ly that I’d find the river running clear 
and get more than my money’s worth 
of sport. 

The South Fork of the Shenandoah 
flows northward through a deep and 
narrow valley between the Blue Ridge, 
crowned by the tourist-loved Skyline 
Drive, and the steep and rugged little 
Massanutton Mountains which cut this 
part of the broad Valley of Virginia 
into two valleys—the Massanuttons that 
old Stonewall used so craftily to dodge 
around in his deadly game of hide-and- 
seek with the blue-coated Yanks. Look- 
ing almost straight down on the river 
from the back porch of Doc’s bluff- 
perched cottage, its water is as green as 
the glass of an old handmade bottle. 
It runs smoothly in the long eddy below 
the cottage, but a couple of hundred 
yards downstream white water over a 
rife shows that its current is strong. 

It’s a likely-looking stream for small- 
| mouth bass—and Bill, a lean Virginian 





with a quizzical face, said that there are 
lots of bronzebacks in it. How big? 
Oh, upward of two pounds. How far up- 
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| caught a glimpse of a 
chunky bronze shadow; 
then shadow and plug 
vanished in the foam 





ward? Well, there 
had been Old 
Jonah—Bill reck- 
oned that Old 
Jonah would have 
run to eight pounds, but 
he couldn’t say for sure 
because no one had man- 
aged to catch him; Doc 
had come closest to it, 
but Old Jonah had 
straightened out the 
gang hooks in Doc’s big 
jointed plug and got 
away, and no one had 
seen him since then. 
When the river is right, 
Bill said, the fishing is 
good all the way down- 
stream to Riverton, 
where the South Fork 
joins the North Fork, 
which flows in from the 
other side of the Mas- 
sanuttons. The South 
Fork, he said, isn’t heavi- 
ly fished — mostly local 
folks and a few sports- 
men from the cities who 
come every year to have 
a go at the bass. 

He’d often wondered, 
Bill went on, how many 
tourists who were fisher- 
men passed close to the 
Shenandoah in a year 
without dropping a line 
in it—probably they 
didn’t know that you can hire boats at 
Riverton, only a mile or so from Front 
Royal and the entrance to the Skyline 
Drive. Or maybe their womenfolk 
wouldn’t let them stop. There is good 
fishing, he continued, all the way down- 
stream from Riverton to Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia, where the Shenandoah 
flows into the Potomac, but in that part 
of the river you are more likely to hook 
largemouths than smallmouths—when 
Bill mentioned largemouths his voice 
was edged with the patronizing tone of 
the owner of a red setter mentioning a 
Pekingese. All in all, he summed up, the 
Shenandoah is quite a bass stream— 
when it’s right. 

“How is it now?” 
I wanted to know. 

“Well,” Bill said, 
“the way it is now 
I’d say that the 
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Doc had two casting rods, Bill 
had the paddles, and a col- 
ored boy carried a can of min- 
nows, incase we had to still-fish 










fishin’ ’s sort of halfway between bein’ 
poor and bein’ a plain waste of time. 
But Doc said for me to take you fishin’, 
so we'd better go down and try it.” 

He picked up a paddle and a casting 
rod, and we went down a breakneck 
path to a dock which had two boats 
chained to it. I’ve never seen craft 
exactly like these Shenandoah boats. 
Apparently modeled—very sketchily— 
after an English punt, they are square- 
ended, narrow, flat-bottomed, straight- 
sided, and shallow-bodied. The fisherman 
stands in the bow to do his casting; his 
assistant, in the stern, sits and paddles 
when the water is deep and stands and 
poles when it is shallow. Although these 
boats have the ungainly lines of a float- 
ing packing case I found that they 
handle almost as easily as canoes, and 
are much steadier and more comfortable 
vehicles from which to cast and to play 
a fish—especially when you are in fast 
water. 

The boats had a lot of water in them, 
and while Bill was expertly flipping it 
out of one of them with the blade of his 
paddle I hooked a fairly deep-running 
plug onto my leader and then made a 
few casts from the dock. Catching Bill’s 
eye, I remarked that I was just practic- 
ing. “If you’d hit the river when it was 
right,” he told me, “you’d have almost 
as good a chance of hooking a fish off 
that dock as you would anywhere else. 
Doc often comes down here early in the 
morning and catches a bass for break- 
fast without taking the trouble to un- 
chain a boat. 

“But the river’s so milky now that a 
fish wouldn’t be able to see a bait unless 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Our barber friend flushed this 
speedster and, despite the tall 
Kafir stalks, brought it to bog 


By HOWARD BRISCO 


ILL giggled. “You look,” she said, 
“like an overdone hotdog that has 
fled its bun.” 

I switched the inadequate little 
fan to a higher speed and clutched the 
glass of lemonade my mate compas- 
sionately had prepared. 

“Any such resemblance,” I declaimed, 
“whether real or fancied, is_ strictly 
coincidental. I’m a loaf of bread in 
a baker’s oven, an annoyed oyster 
in a steaming stew—ever see such 
weather?” 

“Well,” she mused, looking as cool 
and crisp as a frozen strawberry, “now 
that you mention it, I believe I have. 
Last year was like this, and the year 
before, and the year before that; and 

I gulped the lemonade and sucked in 
a mouthful of cracked ice, recalling 
frequent and fatuous vows never again 
to spend a summer in Oklahoma. 
Sooners, along with their other trials, 
know only two kinds of weather—too 
hot and too cold. There are no cross- 
breeds. Of the two, for my money, the 
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too-cold season is preferable, 
because when razoring winds 
check in from the north it is 
possible to swaddle oneself in 
enough wrappings to main- 
tain a tolerable temperature. 
The converse is not true. Not 
that Oklahomans wouldn’t 
shuck off their skins if they 
could. They, men and women 
alike, approach a state of ab- 
solute nudity much more 
closely than is compatible 
with existing conventions. 
And the acreage of female 
epidermis that a guy can 
ogle in a city block is really astounding. 

“Your trouble,” Bill gibed, “is that 
you think too much about the weather. 
If you were doing something instead 
of lying there incubating a temper, 
you'd forget the heat and be more com- 
fortable.” 

“Maybe five sets of fast tennis,” I 
groaned reminiscently. “Think that 
would fix me up?” 


A not-so-sad tale disclosing that 
a cool’spot is about all you ought 


to hunt in an Oklahoma heat wave 








“Yes, my love, that would fix you up 
—but permanently. When you tried it 
last Sunday I checked your insurance 
policy. Then I spent the rest of the 
afternoon studying the want ads to see 
what the world had to offer a young 
widow with a small daughter. No, I’m 
afraid you need something more in 
keeping with your years and your—uh 
—figure.” 
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I was too miserable to resent with 
ny usual alacrity the disparaging ref- 
erence to my figure, a source of worry 
to everybody except me. Bill, in fact, 
has brooded so much on my increasing 
rotundity that she even came home one 
lay with a couple of those modified 
corsets for men that are guaranteed to 
take two feet off your girth and make 
you look ten years younger. 

“Maybe I could help you catch up 
with your crocheting?” I suggested. 

“The dove season is open.” 

“That’s swell,” I replied, shrinking 
deeper into the divan at the thought of 
that barbecuing sun. “‘You go stalk up 
a dove dinner while I bag a little shut- 
eye.” 

But I couldn’t sleep. I was pestered 
by hallucinations. The hallucinations 
had wings on which they ghosted 
through the air above a stubble field. 
My adored double 20—and I'll fight any 
man who says I’m_ undergunned— 
boomed sporadically, blasting holes in 
the ozone four feet behind the flitting 
shapes. Dejectedly I rolled off the 
divan, dug at bleary eyes, and started 
gathering up shell vest, ammunition, 
and gun. 

From my ever-loving spouse’s bou- 
doir came the busy though vexingly 
unhurried bustle that a woman makes 
when she’s engaged in her favorite ac- 
tivity—-changing her costume. Then I 
heard the tight snick of Bill’s shotgun 
as she closed the breech after glancing 
through the barrels. 

“Hey!” I yelled. “You don’t by any 
chance think—”’ 

“Sure do,’’ came the 
“Why not?” 

“Now, listen, that heat’s hard enough 
on a man. It’d get you in ten minutes. 
A woman just couldn’t stand it. Talk 


smug reply. 









FIRS ie IRAN 
That ditch was like a Dutch oven 
but it made a good blind, and from 
itwe bagged many a zooming bird 





Neither Bill nor the barber seemed 
to mind the heat. He was all 
business; my wife, all psychology 
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about overdone hotdogs! You'd be a 
strip of crisp bacon.” 

“You don’t hear me doing any silly 
beefing about the heat,” she insisted. 
“I can take it. It’s just a matter of 
psychology.” 

The mourning dove—bless his drab 
tail feathers—is my choice of Oklaho- 
ma game birds. This prejudice, ex- 
pressed without apology, is based not 
so much on the intrinsic qualities of the 
bird as on the pleasant circumstances 
that are incidental to his pursuit. For 
one thing, the season, opening Septem- 
ber 1, bridges somewhat that otherwise 
intolerable gap between the tag-end 
of fishing and the start of quail shoot- 
ing in November. Those are the days 
when a guy who likes to feel something 
besides pavement under his feet is apt 
to suffer an attack of fidgets. 


F YOU need another argument, it’s 

supplied in the fact that there are 
enough mourners here in early Septem- 
ber to provide plenty of exciting action 
for even the most enthusiastic powder 
burner. Add to those points the grati- 
fying certainty that I can hit doves 
with reasonable consistency—-whereas 
my score on bobwhite is a subject I 
rarely mention—and you have the case 
for my favorite wing-shooting target. 

Still spouting college psychology to 
the effect that a good stout mind can 
defeat any heat wave, Bill trudged 
along beside me, headed for tried-and- 
true territory, a section devoted to 
wheat and oats. 

We stopped in the little village to 
confer with the barber. His name is 
Clare Hurd, but to the villagers he’s 
known simply and appropriately as 
“the barber,’”’ a designation that tags 
him effectually enough, since he’s the 
only tonsorial practitioner in the 
locality. However you call him, 
you’d walk many a mile before 
you met a more infallible author- 








ity on what his section of the country 
has to offer in the way of fishing and 
hunting. 

“Doves?” said the barber, his trigger 
finger itching already. “I never saw ’em 
thicker. Just a minute.” 


E STOOD spellbound while Clare, 
per two alarming sweeps of his 
razor, scraped the remaining whiskers 
from the face of an overalled farmer, 
and ducked into a back room for his 
shotgun. The farmer emerged with a 
dazed expression, and the barber fol- 
lowed close on his heels, running over 
two customers who were doing their 
best to enter the shop. 

“T’ll show you something!” the bar- 
ber panted, mopping his face on his 
sleeve as we crossed the stubble field. 
“The idea of those two—those two— 
Let their beards grow! Life’s not all 
dollars and cents.” 

He turned to us big with triumph 
over this burst of philosophy. Bill and 
I agreed solemnly. 

“Now, look,” said the barber. “You 
just sit down in this ditch and be pa- 
tient.” 

Settled in the shallow depression, we 
loaded our guns and surveyed the sit- 
uation. Clare pointed to hundreds of 
doves lined up on telephone wires that 
paralleled the dusty country road. 

“See ‘em?’ he demanded superfiu- 
ously. “It’s too early to start feeding. 
They're just dozing and resting over 
there.” 

I gazed wistfully at the laden wires. 
“Yeah, sure, but how are we going to 
shoot any doves when they’re way over 
thar and we’re way over hyar?” 

“You haven't got the patience of a 
kid,”’ the barber chided. ‘‘Never have 
failed you, have I? You just wait.” 

The sun, which had been flickering 
along at a nice uniform baking tem- 
perature, now turned up its rheostat to 
the broiling position. Sweat soaked 
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through the back of my shirt, oozed 
into the seat of my trousers, and 
trickled from my armpits. Heat waves 
shimmied restlessly over the stubble. 
With the exception of the drowsing 
doves, there was no sign of life. I be- 
gan yearning for the divan, the lemon- 
ade, and the fan. Bill, presumably day- 
dreaming of some new dress on which 
she had possessive designs, leaned con- 
tentedly against the wall of the ditch, 
as comfortable as if she were pouring 
tea in an air-conditioned dining room. 

A cloud of dust appeared, and then 
we saw a farm truck rattling toward 
us along the road. 

The barber beamed. ‘“Won’t be 
now,” he said. “Get ready.” 

The truck struck the loosely laid 
planks of a bridge spanning a small 
creek near the resting doves, and there 
was a noise like crated pianos falling 
downstairs. 

The whole flock fluttered wildly into 
the air and headed directly for us. 
Some veered away toward a grove of 
blackjacks, but at least fifty swooped 
overhead at the approximate speed of 
a tin-canned bolt of lightning. True to 
opening-day form, I sent the first blast 
far behind my target, but corrected my 
lead and centered the bird with the sec- 
ond barrel. Bill's gun sounded twice 
and two birds dropped. I didn’t even 
look to see the result of the barber’s 
two shots. I knew. He takes his time, 
but he doesn’t “figger there’s any use 
wasting powder,” and I’ve seen him 
waste precious little of it. 

“What’s wrong with the mighty 
hunter?” Bill jeered as she walked out 
to pick up the five birds. “Get some- 
thing in your eye?” 

I ignored her. “This trench warfare 
is all right,’”’ I told the barber. ‘How 
long do we wait for another attack?” 

“Don’t you worry,” he assured me. 
“There'll be plenty of action in the 
next few hours to keep you busy.” 


long 


Panting and dripping, | took this cool-looking shot of my companions. 
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When the excite- 
ment of the bom- 
bardment wore off I 
began feeling the 
heat again. By then 
the doves had re- 
turned to their perch 
on the wires, and 
we saw them fidget- 
ing at the approach 
of an automobile 
loaded with hilarious 
Negroes. - 

“O.K., boys,” Bill 
cautioned. ‘‘Here 
comes another for- 
mation. Man the 
A-A guns.” 

But the doves 
seemed to have been 
conditioned unfavor- 
ably by our previous 
salvo. Only one 
came within range, 
zipping along ten feet above the earth 
with the dove’s effortless flight. 

Bill got to her feet and fired both 
barrels. The bird continued untouched, 
to settle at the far edge of the field. 

“Nice going, Diana,’ I told my wife. 
“Did the nasty old factory leave the 
shot out of your shells?” 

“No, sire, I was but following the 
precept of my lord and master.” 

A trio of hungry doves zoomed in 
front of our trench but plummeted to 
the ground after two shots from the 
barber and one from Bill. I stepped out 
of the ditch to retrieve the birds. 

A strange thing happened then. 
When I started out the landscape had 
been perfectly normal, everything in its 
proper place, trees jutting perpendicu- 
larly and the horizon cutting across 
them at the orthodox angle. Now some 
subtle change came over the scene. The 
landscape inexplicably began to tilt in- 
sanely. I shook my head and proceeded. 
Then the ground, losing all restraint, 
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Only doves could have hauled me away from this kind of comfort 


flew up and hit me smack in the face 

I came to, like a wounded general, in 
the shade of a stunted oak, with Bill 
and Clare sloshing my face with muddy 
water from a near-by stock pond. My 
head felt as if it belonged to somebody 
else, and he an unfortunate cuss at that 

“Well,” I demanded weakly of Bill, 
“did you finally get around to shoot- 
ing me?” 

“No, you moron, the heat knocked 
you out. How do you feel?” 

“Just dandy,” I squeaked. “Believe 
I'll get up and dash off a fast quarter 
mile around that wheat field.” 

For another half hour, at Clare’s sug- 
gestion, I sat propped against the tree 
while he and Bill filled their limits 
Somehow I had lost interest in shooting 

“IT don’t know but what I'll give up 
dove hunting,” Bill mused as we headed 
home. “It’s really quite strenuous for a 
woman.” 

She dabbed at her hair and reduced 
an imaginary shine on her nose. 





Nope, that gun isn't aimed at the little woman—it's the camera angle 
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By Bill Maple 


S I TURNED my back on the 
Rogue River early that Octo- 
ber morning, I felt, rather than 
heard, the detonation of a tor- 

pedo at sea. The steelheads of that 
southern Oregon river had swiped most 
of my flies and ruined the others, so I 
was heading for civilization and a new 
supply of lures. Also, I knew that the 
baseball season was over and that my 
neighbor, Bobby Doerr, second-baseman 
for the Boston Red Sox, whose winning 
home run made him the hero of the All- 
Star game last July, was about due 
home for the winter. 

When I got back to the ranch that 
evening, Bobby was already there. I 
gave him the low-down on the steelhead 
fishing, and we framed our customary 
little bet of a turkey dinner—to be 
furnished by the one who didn’t catch 
the biggest fish. So far I have always 
supplied the turkey, but I was deter- 
mined that this year it would be a dif- 
ferent story. I was to have my chance 
very soon, for we decided to leave for 
the Rogue early the next morning. 

For the first few days the fishing was 
mediocre. We caught a few half-pound- 
ers—enough to satisfy our hunger—but 
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A BIG-LEAGUER PROVES HE CAN 
DO MORE THAN PLAY BASEBALL 


Bobby Doerr and Sam get a mess of steelheads ready for the smokehouse 
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nothing fancy. Fish were plenti- 

ful but either the big ones didn’t 

like our offerings, or they didn’t 

even begin to approve of the 
way we chose to present them. 

On the fourth day a numbing drizzle 
set in. Despite it we waded our boat up 
and over the riffle and started fishing a 
beautiful stretch of water where the 
current had cut a deep channel in the 
bedrock. Our method of fishing is this: 
one handles the boat while the other 
catches two fish, then we reverse the 
procedure. 

Bob caught the first two fish—nice 
one-pounders. Then, as we were chang- 
ing positions, I flipped my fly out, let it 
drift while I crawled to the back of the 
boat, and zowie! A big steelhead started 
off down the river with my fly, and had 
part of the backing line out before I 
could stop him. I knew I was in for a 
scrap, and yelled at Bob to row me over 
to a big rock where I could land and 
really fight it out. There, after about 
five minutes of exciting give-and-take, 
my line went slack—and mister fish 
was gone. 

Bob picked me up, rowed upriver for 
about fifty yards, and dropped anchor 
where I had hooked the big one. After 
fishing for some time without getting 
another rise, I decided to try ‘deep 
drifting’’ instead of manipulating the 





fly by slow jerks. I cast above the boat, 
let everything go slack, and just as the 
line straightened out, another big fish 
struck. This time, since the boat was 
anchored, I elected to fight it out right 
there. The weight of the fish and the 
swift current put an uncomfortably 
heavy strain on a fly rod I couldn't 
afford to wreck. However, after about 
fifteen minutes of dashing, splashing, 
jumping, and rodeo work, the steelhead 
slowed up enough for Bob to use his net, 
and we got him safely into the boat. 
This one weighed 4% pounds. Not big, 
but fast—a real Rogue River torpedo! 


OWN the river, where it broadens out 
[.) and the water quiets down, we got 
several more one-pounders. The water 
had risen about six inches while we were 
fishing, and as we were soaked and half 
frozen we decided to call it a day. On 
the way in we agreed that the next day 
would be our last chance. It was start- 
ing to blow, and there was that “feel” 
in the air which precedes some of our 
worst storms. We still had hopes, how- 
ever, of getting a few more fresh-water 
torpedoes like my lone 4%4-pounder. 
This would make running the smoke- 
house worth while. 

Back at camp, after a dinner of fried 
trout, I felt pretty good—thinking how 
I was getting into the big-league class, 
and about the turkey dinner I was go- 
ing to get. 

Next morning we were joined by Sam, 
Bob’s caretaker, and the three of us 
ferried over to an island where Sam and 

(Continued on page 86) 
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VER think of beginning a hunting 
7 trip in a museum; of studying 

the animal groups displayed 
Lee there, in order to pick up some 
helpful pointers about the country from 
which they came? 

Such an idea wouldn’t even occur 
to most hunters. They are under the 
impression that museum groups are 
hit-or-miss affairs, with backgrounds 
composed of anything that happens to 
be handy. They would be amazed if 
they knew of the planning that pre- 
cedes every exhibit, or the painstaking 
labor involved not only in getting the 
animals for the group, but in obtaining 
first-hand data and material so as to 





compose authentic, lifelike back- 
grounds. 
At the Carnegie Museum, in Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., there is a quintet of bighorn 
sheep on top of a rocky crag. Visitors 
are enthralled by its lifelike quality, 
and that I can well understand, for as 
I stand before it I can imagine myself 
once again on Lake View Mountain in 
the Canadian Rockies looking down in- 
to the deep shadows of the Brazeau 
Valley below. And memories come tum- 
bling back of the hunt that made that 
exhibit possible. 

The Brazeau River, which flows 
northeastward to empty into the Sas- 
katchewan, lies some 250 miles north 
of Banff in Alberta. To reach the 
Brazeau country I traveled by train to 
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A museum display of some of Kerr's Rocky Mountain goats. The scenery, group- 
ing, and terrain are based on photographs he took in the course of the hunts 





the end of the line at 
the little village of 
Nordegg. There I trans- 
ferred to horses and 
picked up my pack 
train, guide and outfit- 
ter, wrangler, and cook. 
From there on, travel 
was largely a matter 
of riding through val- 
leys and climbing 
mountains. 

I first went into the 
3razeau country after 
bighorn sheep, and 
later returned for the 
purpose of getting goat 
specimens for the mu- 
seum. Following my theory that the 
best animals are found where food is 
plentiful and the climate not too severe 
or extreme in its changes, I selected 
the Brazeau area as the most likely 
place to find large, well-developed ani- 
mals. The size of horns is, from a mu- 
seum standpoint, of secondary import- 
ance. However, on the first trip into the 
Brazeau I brought out four top-notch 
trophies—sheep heads whose _ horns 
measured better than 40 inches in 
length, the biggest being 421, inches 
long and 1714 inches in circumference 
at the base. 

On my initial trip I was accompanied 
only by Ray Mustard, my guide and 
outfitter; Shorty Barnes, assistant guide 
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Ray Mustard, the guide and outfitter, skins a Job Creek ram 


and wrangler; and Peter Kuypers, cam} 
cook. In addition to rams and a ews 
the museum wanted a lamb. And when 
I first arrived in the sheep country, I 
saw hundreds of them, and could have 
picked off one without effort. “I'll let 
the lamb go until last,” I told Ray. 
can get one any time. No use lugging 
it around any longer than we have to 
My hesitation was caused also by mj 
dislike for killing the young of any ani 
mal, and it is only in the interest ot 
science that I have done so. Anyway 
my postponement of the lamb shooting 
proved to be a mistake. Toward the 
end of the 48-day hunt the lambs 
which had been present in such largé 
numbers, seemed to have vanished; and 
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THEY‘RE “MUSEUM PIECES” NOW, 
THESE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEAUTS— 
AND WERE THEY HARD TO COLLECT! 


I had to do a lot of climbing and stalk- 
ing before I finally got one. 

By more or less routine hunting 
along the tributaries of the Brazeau, I 
collected a ewe and a number of rams. 
My schedule called also for one large 
ram—the biggest I could find. I didn’t 
succeed in filling that order until the 
last day of the hunt. Ray had left the 
day before, and the wrangler and I 
were hunting along Opabin Creek, a 
tributary of the Upper Brazeau. 

“I’m hungry, Shorty,” I said. “How 
about something to eat? It'll soon be 
noon.” 

“Suits me,’ Shorty replied. ‘“Let’s 
find a decent place to stop.” 

A moment later I saw something 
moving along a hogback of rock far 
above timber line. It looked black, and 
I supposed it was a wolf. But as a 
matter of routine, I focused my binocu- 
lars on the animal, and saw that it was 


The author, and a 40'2-inch head. This trophy 
is now a member of the startlingly lifelike 
group of bighorns shown below, on dis- 
play in the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh 


a big ram, all alone. We forgot about 
lunch. 

Then began one of the most arduous 
stalks I ever made. Fortunately, seven 
weeks in the mountains had toughened 
me. We climbed over the range and 
down to the hogback, and as I walked 
along it I could see the ram’s tracks in 
the snow. Then I spotted him, down in 
a gulley, feeding. We promptly swung 
wide, to avoid disturbing him. But as I 
moved into shooting position a blizzard 
swept down on us, and I was within 
150 feet of the bighorn before I could 


see him through the snow. He was still 
in the gulley, his back to me, and bed- 
ding down for the night. I killed him 
with my Springfield, with a single shot 
through the shoulder. 

Getting bighorns, however, was only 
part of the job. I had to make and 
record thirty-two measurements of each 
specimen. And besides the pelt, skull, 
horns, and lower jaw of each sheep, I 
brought back eight kinds of rock moss 
and about forty species of other 
plants, plus samples of fifty or sixty 
kinds of rocks. I climbed thousands of 
feet just to take panoramic pictures of 
the mountain ranges. That is, I would 
take a series of pictures, swinging the 
camera between each exposure so that 
the adjacent scenes overlapped. Later 
the prints were pasted together in 
strips to furnish detail for the artist 
who painted the setting. In all, it took 
two years for the taxidermist, artist, 
and other specialists to complete the 
museum exhibit, which has been viewed 
with varying degrees of interest and 
awe by thousands of vis- 
itors. 

While sheep hunting 
in the Brazeau Basin, I 
located some magnifi- 
“< cent specimens of moun- 

; tain goats. And as the 
museum wanted a goat 
group for its North 
American game collec- 
tion, I returned to the 
region the _ following 
year. This time I was 
accompanied by R. H. 
Santens, chief taxider- 
mist of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum staff. We picked 
up the same_ guide, 
wrangler, and cook. 

Although we were pri- 
marily after goats, we 
kept an eye open for 
sheep as well. In three 
days of traveling we 
crossed the divide into 
the Brazeau Valley and 
reached Job Creek, which 
some old-time sportsmen 
may remember but 
which had not then been 
visited by hunters for 
several years. Job Creek and Whisker 
Creek, where we camped for the next 
two weeks, were surrounded by far- 
flung peaks. The silent beauty of the 
region—particularly the color of the 
broken rocks—often made one feel like 
philosophizing instead of hunting. But 
the museum order had to be filled. 

On the second day out, Ray Mustard 
spotted a big ram feeding in a basin at 
the end of a side-creek valley. We 
stalked the animal for an hour before 
I got within rifle range—and it was 
hard going. After such a climb, you 
should rest long enough to recover 
normal breathing before trying to 
shoot. But I was too hasty, and didn’t 
rest long enough. Consequently my 
first shot was a clean miss. The ram 
took off, and I chased him for at least 
500 yards up the basin and into a ra- 
vine where he started up a steep trail 
(Continued on page 56) 
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ARISTOCRAT OF AMERICAN GAME 








NUMBER | IN A SERIES 
TO TREASURE 


OutTpoor Lift is proud to pre- 
sent, on the opposite page, the first 
of a series of portraits of American 
game, which will be faithfully re- 
produced in full color in this maga- 
zine from month to month. 

These pictures have been painted 
especially for OuTpoor LiFe by 
the finest wildlife artist in the 
country—Francis Lee Jaques, who 
for the last nineteen years has been 
on the staff of the world-famous 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, in New York City. 

Every reader, we are sure, will 
welcome this arresting and dis- 
tinguished feature and will preserve 
each new subject as it appears. 


-THE EDITOR 








HAT graceful, speed-lined, trim- 

and-trig creature on the opposite 

page is the true All-American 

big-game species, the white-tail 
deer. He covers more territory than 
any of our other deer, being found in 
every state with the possible exception 
of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. He also abounds in eastern and 
mid-Canada provinces, and his flashing 
white flag is raised in Alberta and 
Mexico. 

Like the English sparrow, he flour- 
ishes about everywhere throughout his 
range, and even penetrates our back- 
yards to lunch generously on victory- 
garden peas and other truck. Were it 
not for this canny, slinky, ubiquitous, 
slim-legged beauty, many millions of 
Americans would never see any big 
game except in zoos. Drive along al- 
most any country road at eventide and 
you're likely to see, at the edge of a 
woods, a white-tail—at gaze, rampant, 
trippant, or couchant. The man is 
hopeless who doesn’t thrill. 

Say that the white-tail is bold, and 
you're right. Say that he is timid, 
again you are right. Like the crow, 
smartest of our birds, he is bold when 
he can get away with it, timid when 
his almost psychic intuition tells him 
it’s time to be. Browsing within thirty 
yards of the road, he’ll raise his head, 
elevate big ears, and stare supercil- 
iously at you without moving—if you 
mind your own business. But lug a 
gun, and where is the deer? 

The white-tail may not wholly ap- 
prove of civilization but he adjusts 

himself to it. You'll 
find him in greater 
numbers in the 
brushy outskirts of 
settlements than 
in the forest pri- 
meval. Some early 
morning, seek out 
an old apple or- 
chard at the edge 
of the woods where 
windfalls lie thick- 
ly on the ground. 
Who let the sheep 
in? you'll ask, for 
the soft turf is rid- 
dled with sheep- 
like tracks. The 
writer lives in a 
populous suburb 
twenty-five miles 


from our biggest North American city. 
But three or four miles distant is a 
river, fringed with scantily wooded 
lowlands, where deer browse within 
sight of the skyscrapers. 

While shaving one morning last au- 
tumn, I glanced out the window—and 
was astounded to see a white-tail buck 
and doe munching gratefully on fallen 
apples beneath my apple tree. To get 
there they had crossed back lawns, 
dared barking dogs, and leaped my 
five-foot fence. One of these days we'll 
hear of a white-tail running down 
Broadway, dodging traffic, disregard- 
ing stop-and-go signs, and mooching 
fruit from pushcarts. That’s the kind 
of critter he is. 

The white-tail has super-ultra senses 
of hearing and smell. He lacks the tele- 
scopic vision of the bighorn sheep, but 
is quick to detect any movement. Stand 
perfectly still and, if the wind is favor- 
able, a white-tail will sometimes come 
so close as almost to rub your buttons. 
Only last fall I stood, back to tree, wait- 
ing for a buck on a good runway, and a 
doe with two fawns leisurely passed 
within fifteen feet of me. Turn your 
head slightly, raise an arm or shift a 
leg, and a buck 200 yards away will de- 
tect the movement and put a lot more 
distance between you and him. 


F THE white-tail thinks you don’t see 

him, he'll lie doggo and bluff it out, 
even though you’re close enough to hit 
him with a tossed acorn. If you don't 
look at him and walk blithely past, 
often you can reach a spot where you 
can wheel around and shoot. 

Last autumn, while on drive in Penn- 
sylvania, I passed an old log about 
two feet in diameter. The ground there 
was quite open, with apparently hardly 
enough cover for a rabbit. When about 
fifteen feet past this log, I caught move- 
ment out of the corner of my eye. Turn 
ing quickly, I spotted a six-point buck, 
belly-whopping it along the ground, 
legs tucked under him, and as low as 4 
dachshund pup. The buck had seen me 
start to turn, and with one last tre- 
mendous bound reached the shelter of a 
laurel thicket before I could get my 
rifle up. The tracks showed that he had 
lain hidden behind the log, though I 
passed within ten feet of it. 

Such a hiding place is typical. You'd 
think a hunted deer would seek refuge 

(Continued on page 68) 
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OPE of public fishing in the fu- 
ture lies in public ownership of 
good fishing waters and right 
of access to them. There can 

be no substitute, in the long run, for 
such a program. The last issue of 
OUTDOOR LIFE told in detail of some of 
the ways in which public fishing has 
been prevented—even on waters public- 
ly owned—in Michigan. In one instance 
the public right was affirmed and in- 
dividuals who sought to bar the public 
were ordered to remove signs and ob- 
structions. In another, where the right 
of the public depends upon whether the 
waters in question are navigable, under 
the law, the court has not as yet made 
adecision. It was to prevent such irri- 
tation and curtailment of public priv- 
ileges that Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Michigan now have 
active programs of acquisition by pur- 
chase or lease of water frontages and 
fishing rights. 

All states do not have this problem. 
In some there are vast areas of national 
sforests and parks, with thousands of 
fishing streams and lakes to which there 
Will be public right of access for all time. 
In others great hydroelectric develop- 
ments, and reservoirs built with fed- 
tral aid, where the state controls the 
fishing by agreement, serve as an ac- 
ceptable substitute. 

Following is a brief review of the 
public-water status, where the extent of 
t 


h 


l¢@ water thus owned or controlled is 


large enough to be important, in states 
torth of Tennessee and North Carolina, 
and east of the Mississippi River. 


Connecticut. Pioneer in purchase and 
kase of fishing water. State now con- 
itols the fishing along 150 miles of 
the larger and more important trout 
reams. Entrances are provided and 
marked with signs. State also con- 
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trols, through agreements with land- 
owners, most of the larger and better 
fishing lakes and ponds. 

Illinois. Many artificial lakes, fed- 
eral or public utility, where public fish- 
ing rights are assured. Some of state’s 
larger lakes state-owned. Other lakes, 
owned by cities or counties, where fish- 
ing also is controlled by state. Some 
fishing creeks on Shawnee National 
Forest, 812,654 acres. 

Indiana. Of state’s some 1,000 lakes, 
about half have public entrances which 
assure perpetual public fishing rights. 
About 300 artificial lakes, from two to 
150 acres in area, have been built with 
federal aid on land covered by an ease- 
ment permitting public entrance, and 
have been developed for fishing. Hoo- 
sier National Forest, nearly 800,000 
acres, has streams with good fishing for 
bass, pike, and panfish. 

Kentucky. Herrington Lake, artifi- 
cial, state’s largest and best fishing 
lake, has public access, fishing con- 
trolled by state. Cumberland National 
Forest, 1,393,521 acres, has good fishing 
for bass, pike, panfish. 

Maine. Under state law, all waters 
in state are state-owned except where 
a stream rises on a person’s land. In 
that case he controls water until it en- 
ters land of another, when it becomes 
state-owned and controlled. In unor- 
ganized townships, of which Maine has 
many, state owns all waters. Any 
stream navigable by a canoe, boat, or 
raft is open to public fishing. Private 
landowners, owning the banks of such 
a stream, have right to prevent a person 
from crossing their lands to reach the 
stream. Currently, posting is no prob- 
lem in Maine. 

Massachusetts. State Division of 
Fisheries and Game leases fishing rights 
on trout streams. Latest figures avail- 


Wiarers 


able show 70 miles so leased on eight 
separate rivers and creeks. These wa- 
ters include some of the best trout 
streams in the state. 

New Hampshire. All lakes and ponds 
in state, covering 10 acres or more, are 
state-owned. Total of about 150,000 
acres of fishing water thus owned. 
White Mountain National Forest, 806,- 
000 acres, has trout fishing in small 
streams. 

New Jersey. State Fish and Game 
Commission has bought a dozen or more 
public shooting and fishing grounds, 
with a variety of fishing waters. Pur- 
chase recently announced of five miles 
of the Big Flat Brook, perhaps best 
trout stream in state, from an expensive 
and exclusive fishing club which owned 
it for many years. Swartswood Lake, 
536 acres, state’s best fishing 
lakes, a state park. State also owns 
frontage on Lake Hopatcon~, biggest 
New Jersey lake. 

New York. State has probably spent 
more money in acquiring fishing waters 
than any other state—$400,000—and 
now has nearly 1,000 miles of trout 
streams thus obtained. Streams in- 
clude 28 miles on the famous Beaverkill 
and Willowemoc, two of the state’s best. 
New York buys outright. Rights ac- 
quired include 66 feet from either ban:: 
of a stream, and rights-of-way to near- 
est highway at intervals of about hal‘ 
a mile, these being marked with signs. 
Supplementing these waters is the huge 
Adirondacks State Park, second largest 
forest reserve in the country, with hun- 
dreds of lakes and streams dedicated to 
public use forever. 


HIO. State has active public fish- 
OC ing program. Now controls, by 
easement leases, about 1,600 miles of 
fishing streams, owns 27 lakes covering 
about 36,000 acres. Eleven Muskingum 
water-shed lakes, totaling 15,595 acres, 
leased by state Division of Conserva- 
tion, and 27 lakes covering 1,000 acres 
or more are open by agreement. Cur- 
rent program involves construction of 
reservoirs on headwaters, to provide 
additional fishing waters. Also Division 
of Conservation is now campaigning to 
lease many small ponds and quarry 
holes. Surveys being made for state 
construction of lakes and ponds in re- 
gions where no public fishing is now 
available. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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rr" OR A WEEK the friendly waters of the 
Loyalsock had been singularly unrespon- 
sive. Instead of the early June fly hatches 
that set the trout to rising in their custom- 
ary feeding orgies, low temperatures had sg 
upset the schedule that no fly life was visible 
over the stream. The placid surface of the Mud 
Pot pool was unruffled by dimples of feeding fish 
It looked like a hopeless prospect for dry-fly 
fishing. 

Glancing upstream, I saw another Pennsyl- 
vania fisherman emerge from the willows, wade 
into the stream at the foot of the riffles, and be- 
gin to cast a fly out into the fast water. Even 
from a distance, I could see that his rod was a 
crude affair and that he had difficulty extending 
his line halfway across the fishable water. Slow- 
ly he waded upstream through the shallows 
casting out across the current. He had gone not 
more than thirty feet before his fly was taken 
by a heavy trout. The man struck and the fish 
tore downstream, taking line from the reel and 
putting a perilous bend in the rod as the angler 
tried to stop the run. Suddenly the trout turned 
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raced back up through the riffles again, and jumped, throw- 
ing the hook as he did so. The man shook his head, reeled in 
his line, and waded to shore to dry and oil his fly. 

Repairs complete, he waded into the riffle and began cast- 
ing again. In a surprisingly short time he had hooked an- 
other fish. This one he beached on the rocky shore. 


OW, I had fished that same riffle not half an hour be- 

fore, using flies that I knew were taking lures. Now 
and then I would change patterns, but the net result of my 
efforts was the half-hearted rise of one small trout. Yet this 
other angler, covering only half the water, had hooked two 
sizable fish. I wondered why. 

While I was having a snack and a cup of coffee the 
stranger sauntered toward me to pass the time of day. I 
offered him some coffee and my condolences over the loss 
of a large trout. 

Then: ‘What fly did you hook him on?” I asked. 

“Fly? Same fly I hook ’em all on. Cahill. Only fly that’s 
worth a hang in this crick.” 

That description did not mean much. The tackle store in 
Williamsport has on sale nine different patterns of Cahills, 
in addition to a fly called Harder’s Special that is a Light 
Cahill if I ever saw one. That makes ten distinct tyings of 
the Cahill, and I know of two or three others that the store 
does not handle. I asked if I could see the fly. 

As I looked at it my mind carried me back to the days 
when the East Branch of the Delaware was full of big 
trout and we had the river pretty much to ourselves. Some- 
where, somehow, a fly had found its way into my kit. I 
did not know its name but I did know its worth, and I 
caught large trout with it until it was completely dismem- 
bered. I always intended to tie up some of the same pattern, 
but for some reason I never did. And now the selfsame sort 
of fly had appeared again! 

A glance at the open tobacco can in which the man car- 
ried his flies showed that it was filled with these ‘“‘Cahills’’ in 
different sizes. In other words, here was a one-fly fisherman. 
When confronted with a selective rise of trout, his only ef- 
fort to match the drifting hatch was to tie on a fly of about 
the same size as the natural insect and let it go at that. I 
know another one-fly man who carries only lead-wing 
Coachmen, in sizes ranging from No. 8 to No. 18, and he too 


Having the right lures is not the whole 
story, says this expert. Learning when, 


where, and how to use them counts too 


takes all the fish he wants. Like my new acquaintance, he 
has decided views, and the courage to back them up. 

They say you can’t tell by the size of a pond how big 
its fish will run. By the same token, you can’t tell by the 
looks of a man’s visible equipment how much he knows about 
catching fish. I know men who assay about six hundred 
dollars on the hoof when they step into a stream but who 
can’t catch fish for sour apples. Also, I know men whose 
total equipment could be bought, new, for fifteen dollars who 
can catch trout to beat the band. A glance into the fly box 
of either man, however, will tell you the whole story. 

The first has his fly boxes loaded with every known pattern, 
but the good, useful flies are there only in limited numbers 
and those not too carefully chosen. The other carries only 
a dozen or so flies in his box, but each one is a masterpiece 
of its kind and gets results. 

I have always felt that no fly should go into my fly box 
unless there is a definite reason for putting it there. In 
central Pennsylvania, where I live, there are four distinct 
types of trout streams—mountain brooks, meadow streams, 
limestone streams with the characteristic milky water, and 
big “freestone” rivers, crystal clear and holding smart, 
choosy trout. All of these require different flies and different 
methods. To be sure, there is some overlapping, and several 
patterns produce equally well in all four types of streams; 
but these are the exceptions. Thus, my fly box must be 
commodious. 

In addition, my travels take me into many other sections 
of the country, where the rules may be different and the 
selection of flies must be governed accordingly. 


O SIMPLIFY matters, let’s consider only this one section 
of the country—central Pennsylvania. Here the May flies 
predominate and quill bodies are the most common. Conse- 
quently, patterns such as Hendrickson and Cahill are tied 
with fairly thin bodies, sometimes ribbed with fine gold 
tinsel. Olive Quills, Quill Gordons, Mallard Quills, Cahill 
Quills, Gray Quills, and Ginger Quills are available in two 
(Continued on page 89) 


Along comes a chap who connects in the very 
riffle where you couldn't even get a rise 
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The “armory,” hard to find—and hard to break away from, once you're there 


By WALTER E. BURTON 


NE DAY two men drove around 
the end of the barn and 
stopped in front of a garage- 
like tile-and-brick building on 

the Ohio farm of Vernon G. Hershey. 

“I suppose you want to look at the 
guns?” Hershey asked, as they got out 
of the car. Practically everyone who 
has the navigational ability to find his 
farm wants to see his guns. 

“Yes,” one of the men said. 
like to look ’em over.” 

Hershey turned the two loose in his 
“armory” so they could browse, as ev- 
ery gun nut likes to do. But these fel- 
lows didn’t quite live up to expectations. 


“We'd 


They looked at everything and they 
asked questions—a lot of questions. 
Within an hour they had extracted 


practically all of Hershey’s life history, 
including the strange way in which he 
had become one of the country’s most 
unusual gun traders. And just about 
the time Hershey was tumbling to their 
game, the men ‘fessed up. 

“We're from the F.B.I.,”° one of them 
explained. “‘We came to see you be- 
cause you sold a gun to John Dillinger. 
He was killed the other day, you know.” 
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“Dillinger?” MHer- 
shey frowned. “I nev- 


er sold him a gun. Old bus « 
I've dealt with doc- O$ New" a Col 
tors and lawyers and ©ap-and. 


preachers, and a whole 
lot more besides, but 
never with any No. 1 public enemies.”’ 


The men showed him a letter. “You 
wrote this, didn’t you?” 
“Sure. But this isn’t to Dillinger.” 


“He was operating under an assumed 
name. Your letter was found in his 
liide-out; and because we didn’t know 
anything about you, we came to check 


up.” The federal agents, finding Her- 
shey O.K., took their letter anc de- 
parted. 


Some weeks before, Hershey had run 
a small advertisement in OUTDOOR LIFE, 
in an effort to sell some guns he had 
on hand. One of these was a .401 Win- 
chester self-loading rifle which he of- 
fered for $35. In response to the ad, 
Hershey received a letter from a man 
who said he would pass through Ohio 
in a few days and pick up the rifle. He 
inclosed a five-dollar bill as a down 
payment. Hershey made a routine ac- 











of the 
and went about his other 


knowledgment order, set the 
rifle aside, 
business. The next development was 
the arrival of the G-men. He doesn't 
remember now what name the custom- 
er—who didn’t live to take delivery— 
used, but it wasn’t “Dillinger.”’ 
Hershey’s gun center is probably the 
strangest institution of its kind any- 
where. In the first place, it’s a hard 
spot to find. But you might paste this 
in your hat for future reference. Or'- 
ville, Ohio, is a busy little town not far 
from Route 30 between Wooster and 
Massillon. Ask anyone where Hersh«¢ y's 
is, and you'll be told to drive nort : 
Route 94 until you see a Hershey sign 
that says to drive two miles east. If 
the wheat is tall you invariably 
overlook the second Hershey signpost. 
So, upon stopping at a farmhouse, yot 


, 
] 

nd 

1 and 


are directed down a gravel road an 
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HOW VERNON G. HERSHEY 


Hershey prizes this fine Francotte trap gun, 


Another rare specimen: a German-made 3-bar- 
rel Heym, which is double-gun and rifle in one 


told to watch for a lane that strikes 
off to the right past a field of oats. 
There’s a t.ird sign at the lane, but 
look carefuily or you'll miss it. 

The lane, a strictly one-way thor- 
oughfare except where it passes through 
Hershey’s first barnyard (at which 
point there is still another sign), is 
nearly a mile long. In thawing weather 
it might present a problem or two in 
driving. Finally the lane makes a sharp 
turn around a second barn and comes 
to a dead end alongside the tile-and- 
brick building with jail-house bars 
across the windows. Step inside the 
building and, if you're a true gun fan, 
you'll forget all about partly hidden 
Signs and tortuous lanes. The building 
8 Virtually lined with guns; and there 
are show cases containing telescope 
sights, handguns, knives, and other 
equipment useful to hunter and sports- 
man, 

Hershey came to be one of the coun- 
try’s most unusual gun dealers as a re- 
sult of Opportunity disguised as Mis- 
fortune. In 1927 he was a buyer of 
muskrat furs. He handled lots valued 
as high as $10,000. Then, within a few 
weeks, the market value of muskrat 
skins dropped from $3.50 to $1.50 each. 
By the time he paid off his bank obli- 
gat.ons with what money he got for the 
furs he had on hand, he was broke. 

Since the muskrat business had gone 
to the dogs, Hershey decided that he 
might as well do the same, so he began 
lo raise beagle hounds. His original 
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The fine art of bartering helped 
Hershey, here shown in a corner 
of the building where he keeps 
his assorted guns, to set up shop 


Son Malcolm with his father, 
holding a Parker A.A.H.E., 
the Heym, a Shilling, and 


a Remington over-and-under 


plan was to sell them for 
cash; but around 1930 the 
state of business in general, 
and revival of the _ barter 
method of trading, brought 
about an unanticipated—and 
as it proved, a fortunate— 
change. 

A rabbit hunter would 
drive to Hershey's farm and, 
with a judicial eye, look over 
the dogs. “I'd like to have 
that feller there,’’ the hunter 
would remark. “But I ain’t 
got much cash these days. 

How about takin’ a 12 gauge 

shotgun ? Double _ barrel, 

good as new. V/orth twenty 

bucks any day. I'll pay the rest in 
cash.” 

This scene, with variations, was re- 
peated so often that Hershey became, 
almost before he realized it, a dog-gun 
trader. At the wind-up of each dog 
season he found himself with one to 
two dozen assorted guns on hand. By 
advertising, he managed to dispose of 


BUILT A BUSINESS—AND A REP 


these before the next dog-selling season 
arrived. 

Counting up his costs and profits, he 
discovered that there was more money 
in selling guns than in selling dogs. 
3esides, it was easier to trade gun for 
gun than to mix dogs into the transac- 
tions. So he sold all his dogs and be- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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CHESTER CHATFIELD 


of geese set the air ringing with their cries as they winged 
overhead. Homfray and I took an interminable time to navi- 
gate the four and a half miles of rough wagon road from t 
ranch. When we reached the lake I sprang off the wagon and 
furiously began unloading our equipment, beginning with my 
fly rod. 
. =| Harold rowed in to shore in front of the cabin, and showed a 
long face at my query about the fishing. Van and Al were still 
on the lake. 
“Lousy,” Harold grunted. “Guess the water’s too warm.” 
My spirits, which had been soaring all morning, drooped. §S 
A this was to be another one of those trips. 
“I did manage to get four little ones,’’ Harold continued glumly 
“reaching down in the boat. He emerged presently with a trout 


heart began to hammer again—-but I hadn’t seen anything yet 
minute later he had his catch laid out for inspection, four rain- 
bows ranging from four to eight pounds. Now he was grinning 
like the cat that ate a whole brood of canaries. He later claimed 
that my eyes bugged out so far he could have knocked them off 
with a stick. 

I let out a whoop and yanked my fly rod from its case. My 
fingers seemed all thumbs, but I managed to start 
getting it together. 

We were deep in the wilderness of Eritish Columbia 
land of a trout fisherman’s dreams. The trip had been 
made without difficulty. We crossed the border into 
Canada at Huntington, B. C., getting through readily 
by showing our birth certificates. The Canadian cus- 
toms officials sold us our fishing licenses—a dollar a 
day per man. 

After eleven hours of slow driving over some of the 
toughest roads on earth, we pulled into Walter Hom- 
fray’s ranch, forty or fifty miles above Merritt. It had 
been hours since we saw the last farmhouse of sawed 
lumber. Buildings in this country are made of 1ogs, 
many of them with sod roofs. Hardly any land is un- 
der cultivation, but horses and cattle range freely 
over the marshy valley bottoms, and over the rolling 
hills timbered with slender jack pines. 

It was already evening when we reached the ranch 
WHY BOTH ER WITH 20-INCHERS Homfray, who came up the Cariboo Trail in a wagon 

’ back in ’86, greeted us warmly. Yes, he thought the 
fishing might be fair—it would be a good deal better 


WHEN THEIR GRANDPAS WILL PUT after a hard frost, but we might get a few trout. All 

alone on his 3,000-acre ranch, he had been mowing hay 

A PERMANENT BEND IN ONE’S ROD? all day long, and as he is past 76 years old, he was 
tired. 

After a short conference Van, Harold, and Al had 

decided to hike in to the lake that same evening, while 






Eight and a half 
pounds, and the 
author's pocket 
scales don't lie 
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HE CHILLY September morning was like a tonic, with the 
sun pouring long rays over the yellow marsh grass. A flock 
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an unbelievable trout, fully four pounds of gleaming rainbow! My | 
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[I stayed behind with Homfray to help 
pring in our duffel with the team and 
wagon. Now here we were—but I for- 
got all about carrying our luggage into 
the cabin by the lakeside, when I saw 


those trout Harold had caught. I was 
going fishing right then. 
“They’re not taking flies,” Harold 


warned. “This is what I got ’em on.” 
He held up a tiny fly-rod plug, a little 
more than an inch long. ‘Retrieve it 
fast enough so that it works down in 
the water. I had the best luck just 
trolling the thing— it’s a little hard to 
cast. Here’s an extra one you can use.” 

Not being one of these fellows who 
either catch their fish on flies, or don’t 
catch ’em, I grabbed the plug and 
jumped into the boat. A minute later I 
was heading down the lake with line 
running off the reel and out behind. 
After enough had played out I set the 
click and paddled along tensely, wait- 
ing for fireworks. 

I had traveled about three hundred 
yards when my rod suddenly started 
after the line, with the reel screaming. 
I just managed to catch it as it went 
When I lifted the 
tip, black silk backing was already 
pouring off the reel as the big rainbow 
continued his seemingly endless run. 

I put a lot of pressure on the six- 
ounce rod. It gives a man a queer feel- 
ing to hook a fish that is beyond con- 
trol. Eighty yards away the lake’s sur- 
face erupted eight or ten pounds of 
furious rainbow, gleaming in a red and 
silver arch as he took the air. He came 
out again and again, in fully a dozen 
magnificent leaps that left the water 
ringed with froth. Then I was reeling 
madly on a slack line as the great trout 
rushed straight toward the boat. 

He bored for the bottom and hung 
there, surging stubbornly against the 
pressure of the hooped rod. I got the 
oars out of the way, changed hands on 
the reel to ease my throbbing wrist, 
and looked at my little trout net in 
despair. 


Thirty or forty minutes later the 


rainbow and I were both played out. 
My arms ached clear to the elbows. As 


anand Harold did up the supper dishes in the 
abin by the lake, after Harold and the author 
0d cleaned the party's catch by lantern light 
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I eased him, feebly thrashing, to the 
boat, the contrast between that huge 
trout and the net I was holding sent 
chills of uncertainty up and down my 
spine. 

I got him into the net—about half of 
him. He suddenly galvanized into ac- 
tion, and fifteen or more free inches of 
tail churned a bucketful of water over 
me as I lifted desperately. 

An instant later I sat forlornly look- 
ing at an em,ty net, with a little trout 
plug hooked securely in its meshes. 
The old rainbow was gone. 

Van and Al were coming down the 
lake, and I joined in the procession 
heading back to the cabin and lunch. 
Al had five big trout—the limit in Brit- 
ish Columbia is fifteen a day, regard- 
less of size—and Van had three. Van 


also had a long-handled net with a deep 
mesh, and I resolved then and there to 
keep 


within hailing distance of him 

















while I was fishing. This later resulted 
in the only unhappy incident of our 
whole trip. 

While we were eating we decided to 
hike over to another lake a couple of 
miles distant for the afternoon fishing. 
There was a good trail, and we made 
the trip in short order. Homfray had 
only two boats on this lake, so we had 
to double up. Al insisted on rowing 
while I fished, as I had missed most of 
the morning’s sport. 

I tried a fly *> start, and on the third 
cast hooked an eigvhteen-inch rainbow, 
who seemed determined to tear the 
whole lake to -hreds with his leaps. 
The fly was a Coachman bucktail with 
a little strip of -hamois skin for a tail, 
tied on a No. 4 hook. 

This began some of the most furious 
fishing I have ever experienced. Hard- 
ly ever was it necessary to make more 
than a dozen casts to hook a fish. The 
rainbows, however, were all small, from 
fifteen to twenty inches. We did not 
keep any under eighteen inches unless 
they were injured. It didn’t take long 
to decide that there were no large fish 
in here, and we called a halt. We 
wanted another shot at the big fellows 
before the day was over. 


By the time we hiked back to the 
cabin, it was evening again. I didn’t 
like the idea of trolling with my 


(Continued on page 97) 





Homfray took them out in his wagon. "Fishing’s not much good," he said; “better luck next time” 








Al had sense—he'd brought a big enough net 
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He was dressed in fedora, tweeds, polished brogues—and 
a woolen sash around the place where bis waist used to be 


E MET at the Lambs Club 

in New York City some fif- 

teen years ago. He was a 

pudgy little English actor in 
his late forties and, like most Britishers 
who take too little exercise and eat too 
much beef, had acquired a comfortable 
corporation and an uncomfortable case 
of gout. I’m going to call him Harold 
Rowcliffe because that sounds some- 
thing like the grade-A stage name he 
had grabbed off for himself; and his 
London manner and expensive Bond 
Street tailor-mades were more or less 
of a joke. But in spite of his grand 
airs, he was a likable little hop-toad 
and had plenty of friends. 

I was lunching with a fellow member 
of the club when I first laid an eye on 
Harold. He strolled over to our table, 
favoring that gouty foot a bit, greeted 
my friend with a good-natured “Cheerio, 
old topper,”’ and sat down as if to join 
in the conversation. But for five min- 
utes he said practically nothing—-simply 
sat back in his chair, pulling at his big 
bulldog pipe and listening politely, but 
with obvious lack of interest. When he 
learned, however, that I was leaving 
the next morning for a couple of days’ 
shooting at my place in the Massachu- 
setts hills, he perked up a trifle. 

“Really?” he drawled, refilling his 
brier with true British deliberation. 
“So you're off for a go at those Amer- 
ican roughneck grouse of yours. That's 
intresting, you know. I wouldn’t mind 
bagging a few brace of the beggars 
myself.” 

I told him that was easier said than 
done, adding as tactfully as I could that 
the word was “ruffed,” not “rough- 
neck”; but he didn't bat an eye. 

“Right-o,” he said. “Fact is, I’ve 
nevah so much as seen one of the bally 
birds-——fabney that!” 
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I could ‘“‘fahncy” it 
without the slightest 
difficulty, for Harold’s 
questions and com- 
ments in the next 
quarter hour indicated 
an ignorance of bird hunting bordering 
on the sublime. Which made the boner 
I pulled when he rose to leave us all the 
more inexcusable. You see, I invited 
this soft-as-putty little roly-poly, who 
didn’t know a grouse from a mud hen, 
to be my guest over the week-end and 
join me in the pursuit of a bird about 
as hard to hit and bring down as a B-17. 
Of course I did it just as a gesture, but 
Harold accepted without waiting to fill 
his pipe. 

“Topping!” he said. “Topping! Aw- 
fully clubby of you to ahsk me, old 
chap, and I'll be chahmed to have a 
go at it.” 

Before the broad A’s were out of his 
mouth I began back-pedaling. I dwelt 
on the punishing country we would 
have to cover—its dense brush, cutting 
thorns, treacherous swamps, and steep, 
rocky hillsides. I described the wiles of 
flushed grouse and told Harold I was 
afraid all he would bring back to the 
city would be a pair of aching dogs and 
a collection of assorted cuts and bruises. 

No dice! The next evening Harold 
and I sat before a big open fire in my 
living room in the country, highballs in 
our hands and a couple of setters at 
our feet. Even then I tried to give him 
the red light on the grouse proposition 
and was a little encouraged when he 
said his gout was “acting a bit nahsty.” 
But my hopes were premature. He 
went on to say that he was determined 
to go, and that was that. 

I lay awake half the night and was 
up at dawn, looking for trouble. It 
came well ahead of schedule, beginning 
when I tried to get Harold out of bed. 
It seemed he usually slept until nearly 
noon, and considered 7 a.m. only a few 
minutes after midnight. When he final- 
ly came downstairs at 8:30 he was still 
a little groggy, but no more so than I 
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became when I got a look at his get-up 
Believe it or not, he was all dolled up 
in a sport suit of imported tweeds (one 
of those “plus four” affairs popular in 
those days), a pair of expensive golf 
hose, a ten-dollar fedora hat with a red 
feather in the band, and a beautiful 
pair of pebble-grain tan brogues that 
shone like polished mahogany. 

I gave him a quick once-over and 
could have kicked him in the seat of his 
baggy pants. Five minutes of bulling 
through brush and briers would turn 
that high-toned toggery into raw ma- 
terial for the ragman—and I told him 
so; but I might as well have talked to 
a cigar-store Indian. Harold just 
grinned amiably, got out a heavy wool- 
en sash about five feet long and a foot 
wide, and began wrapping it around 
the place where his waist used to be. 
That was the last straw. 

“What is that thing for?” I exploded, 
shooting him a look I intended to be 


withering but which missed by the 
proverbial mile. 
“This? Oh, now I get you—this.” 


He patted the silly-looking thing al- 
most tenderly. “It’s to carry my birds 
in, old boy. When I bow! over a rough- 
neck, I simply slip the blighter into this 
fold in my sash heah.” 


E pee disgusted to argue, I threw him 
another withering look that scored 
clean miss number two, and gave him 
a gentle push toward the dining room 
and breakfast. 

The meal came off as advertis« 
except that Harold spent forty-s¢ 
minutes by the clock eating it—an 
9:30 we finally climbed into my car and 
got going. 

Several days before, I had sent a 
ter to Cal Cummings, who had been ! 
regular hunting partner for years, tell- 
ing him I would meet him at the cross- 


roads a mile east of his farm promptly 


at 8. But Cal was a typical easy-going, 
backwoods New Englander, and I knew 
he wouldn't be worrying. The only time 
he was ever in a hurry was when 4 
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smart old cock “pa’tridge” sneaked up 
and away in dense brush or pines. 
When that happened, he was the quick- 
est and surest shot “from the hip” in 
three counties. 

We were at the crossroads about 10 
o’clock, and when Cal got an eyeful of 
Harold he was too polite to comment 
on his outfit; but the look he gave me 
when the little Englishman was taking 
his gun out of its classy sole-leather 
case waS as eloquent as Daniel Web- 
ster; and when we saw the gun he 
slipped me a wink that spoke volumes. 


WAS a beauty, a 16 gauge Purdy, 
elaborately engraved, with a stock of 
some rare wood; but its 32-inch barrels 
were full choke, and its drop was less 
than an inch and a half. “Some brush 
gun!” as Winston Churchill might say. 
Come to find out, Harold had borrowed 
it from a fellow Britisher living tem- 
porarily at the Lambs, so in a way that 
let him out; but his excuse for bring- 
ing along only four lone shells was a 
wow. 

“What’s the ideah of the ribbing?” 
he inquired naively. “That’s hahdly 
cricket, you know. I remembah your 
saying at the club that two roughnecks 
in a day was the—er—the ‘ultimate,’ 
or whatever you say ovah heah. I 
might miss with the first barrel, I 
grahnt you, but two times two make 
four, don’t they? You wouldn’t expect 
me to carry a lot of silly cartridges 
about just for a lark, would you now?” 

His arithmetic was 100 percent, but 
Cal and I were shooting 12 gauge 
Parkers and we wondered how Harold 
would spend his time after sending the 
contents of those four shells somewhere 
in the general direction of the first two 
birds he got a shot at. However, that 


was his headache, and the three of us 
loaded up and got going, Cal and I lead- 
ing the way toward a favorite run of 
ours. 

To reach it we had to cross a big 
open pasture—the easiest kind of walk- 
ing—but before we had covered a hun- 
dred yards Harold began to limp a lit- 
tle, and I knew his gout was getting 
him. That meant breakers ahead—a 
good day’s gunning knocked galley- 
west. I was plenty sore, but Cal was 
too good-natured to kick; and when 
Harold caught up with us as we waited 
at the edge of the run, we explained to 
him how we were going to hunt it and 
where we would head for next. We 
added that the cover was so heavy we 
might lose track of one another; so we 
would exchange halloos every little 
while just to be on the safe side. I told 
Harold to work through the left side of 
the run (which would keep those 32- 
inch barrels pointing at something be- 
sides me); I would follow the dog down 
the middle; and Cal would be in charge 
of operations at my right. 

We hadn’t gone twenty-five yards be- 
fore old Taffy stopped short, his nose 
in the air and his tail showing just the 
suspicion of a wave. That meant the 
cagy old Gordon had hit body scent but 
hadn’t located his bird; and he’d hold 
that first point until I had planned my 
campaign, disposed my forces to the 
best advantage, and then ordered him 
on. In this case I called to Cal to go to 
a little clearing near a big white oak 
about fifty yards ahead and on the 
right; and after getting his answering 
“Ooo-o00!”’ I directed Harold to work 
forward to take his stand by an old 
tumble-down stone wall about the same 
distance ahead on the left. Harold 
didn’t answer, even after my third call. 


When you invite a roly-poly Britisher on a grouse hunt, 


and he says, “Topping! I'll be chahmed to have a go at 


the roughnecks,” there’s no graceful way to back down 
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‘lfahney | finished him," Harold 
nad soid. And sure enough, the “~ 
big grouse Taffy brought in was 
% dead as a canned sardine 
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but I figured that although he had 
muffed the signal system he would be 
at the wall in case the bird came out 
on his side of the run. 

So I gave Taffy the word, and he 
started walking slowly and steadily for- 
ward to establish his final point and, if 
all went well, give me a shot. If, on 
the other hand, the bird was a wise 
old campaigner and flushed wild, it was 
pretty sure to set sail for the big woods 
on the hills that flanked the run on 
either side a good two hundred yards 
away. In that case, either Cal or 
Harold might be lucky enough to catch 
a glimpse of it and get a shot, if only 
of the snap variety. 

On this occasion the system worked 
like a charm. As Taffy neared an old 
wild-apple tree he suddenly froze into 
one of those intense points that say, 
“Don’t worry, brother; I’ve got him in 
the barrel and the head nailed down.” 
I gave Cal and Harold a warning 
whistle and walked in. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! Up they went, 
not one, but three in quick succession, 
fanning out through the second-growth 
birches, alders, and swamp maples like 
machine-gun bullets, and apparently 
traveling almost as fast. 


OR a split second I saw the one in the 
middle and let go with both barrels, 
missing clean with number one and 
hearing no encouraging kerplunk when 
I shot through the top of a stunted pine 
with number two. Almost instantly 


Cal’s Parker spoke its piece, and I knew 

he too had had his chance. I listened for 

the 16 gauge Purdy to chime in, but it 
(Continued on page 66) 
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EAR that?" Burtt whispered. 
We were sitting on a hogback, 
watching an aspen-choked 
draw for deer. I strained my 
ears, half hoping to hear the pound- 


ing of a frightened buck — running 
our way. I thought I detected a faint 
rustling. 


“Kind of a scraping noise?" I asked. 

“Yeah. I just wanted to make sure it 
wasn't my imagination.” He lowered 
the binoculars and looked at me. Know 
what's making that sound?” 

“No, why?” 

“Well, see that little twisted pine just 
under the top of the ridge?” 
I nodded. The tree was 

yards away. 
“Just to the left of it there’s a maple 
with most of its leaves shed. A junco 


about 200 





































is scratching in those maple leaves!” 

I smiled. ‘‘What of it?” I asked. 

“Simply this,” Burtt said. “If it’s so 
dry we can hear a trifling little bird 200 
yards away, any deer within half a mile 
can hear every move we make. We 
might as well go fishing.” 

“No, sir,” I said. “We're deer hunt- 
ing!” 

“Look. We've hunted for three days, 
and all we have to show for it is 
blisters. Haven’t even seen a deér. We 
might as well catch some trout this 
afternoon. Maybe it will rain tonight. 
If it does, we'll have a better chance 
to get our deer tomorrow.” 

I thought it over. The Idaho trout 
season was still open, and we were 
camped not more than a hundred yards 
from a good stream. It was dry, hope- 
lessly dry and hot for October. We had 
covered a lot of ground in the last three 
days. 

“All right,” I said. ‘“‘Let’s catch a 
few grasshoppers on the way to camp.” 

Two hours later I was stripping out 
line beside the head of a promising pool 
just below the tent. Burtt had cut 
across a bend in the river to the next 
pool downstream. 

I cast my grasshopper-baited hook 
upstream and let the slack feed out 
freely with the current. When the line 
had drifted thirty feet down the pool 
and had started to 
curve back in the eddy 
on my side, it began to 
sink. Not slowly, as it 
would if the current 
were dragging it under, 
but in irregular spurts. 
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It started to back 
the current. 

I reeled in slack rapidly until I coul 
feel a pulsing at the other end. Then 
I set the hook. Immediately the reel 
sang as the leader ripped across the 
pool and swung downstream on the 
other side. The rod tip jerked toward 
the water. 

I hurried down the pool. The trout 
felt heavy, and I wanted the benefit ‘ 
quiet water to net him. 

The line still was running through 
the guides of my fly rod when the fish 
jumped with the explosive leap of 4 
good rainbow. Drops of water 
skyward. I quickly estimated his weight 
at two pounds and attempted to lead 
him back toward my side of the pool 
There were sharp rocks near the cliff on 
the other bank, and I knew what thé 
combination of rocks and rainbow 
do to a leader. 


cut upstream int 


sailed 


E DIDN’T want to come. In fact 
by he protested so vigorously that I 
took me ten minutes to work him i 
But finally I slipped the net under him 
and held him up for inspection. Hi 
was seventeen inches long, plump ané 
deep and silvery; a good fish in any 
body’s creel. 

Rebaiting quickly, I cast again ane 
in a matter of seconds my grasshoppée! 
had found the twin of the first fish 
The second rainbow was an acrobat 
He’d have fought about as well in 3 
foot of water because he spent most 
his time in the air. His fight was ove! 
sooner than the first, but made up 1! 
it in thrills. 
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I netted him, then walked up the 
bank to a convenient driftwood log and 
sat down, digging out my pipe and 
tobacco. It was a lovely day—now that 
I had a pair of rainbows. 

The friendly October sun probed 
gently into the river bottom. Golden 
leaves from quaking aspen and cotton- 
wood drifted earthward and gentle lit- 
tle puffs of wind carried some of them 
into the stream, where they eddied like 
little boats in the current near the 
shore. 

When the blue smoke from my pipe 
was curling slowly upward, I unbuckled 
my creel and dropped it into the shade 
behind the log. Then I just sat there. 
In spite of myself, I began to think. 
No serious thoughts, of course, just 
pleasant, idle ones. October encour- 
ages them. 

It occurred to me that the seasons 


build up a set of associations in out- 
doorsmen that are hard to overcome. 
November brings cold, raw winds and 
rain. It spells duck hunting. May, with 
its fresh, clean odors of newly plowed 
earth and apple blossoms, means trout 
fishing almost everywhere. August, 
with heat waves shimmering across the 
lakes, is the bass month. 


- October is the best of all. In 
New England the partridge covers 
blush with the first frost and the wild 


grapes are purple on the vine. In the 
South the quail in unbroken coveys 
rustle softly along the edges of the 
woods and forage into the fields. Lunker 
bass begin feeding in the shallows, 
Which are invitingly cool after the heat 
of summer. 

In the West, October means many 


things to the sportsman. The big mule- 
deer bucks rub the last velvet from 
their antlers. Oregon steelheads run in 
the Rogue and the Klamath. The first 
fat northern ducks begin to drift south 
into the grain fields of the Palouse 
country. Young cock pheasants are re- 
splendent in their first adult plumage. 
Bull elk bugle from the ridges. 

But best of all, the trout are gorging 
themselves in preparation for the com- 
ing season, when streams will be ice- 
bound and feed will be scarce. October 
is the hunting moon, but it also is the 
time for trout in the land of rainbows 
and cutthroats, which spawn in the 
spring and so give anglers an open sea- 
son extending into the fall. 

Fortunately, in Idaho there is a trout 
stream in most good deer ranges. It’s 
nice to hunt deer in the morning when 
frost is lying heavy on the elk grass. 
But after the sun has dried the frost 
and driven the chill from the air, it’s 
nicer yet to wander back to camp and 
make a lunch and then go fishing. 


ROUT feed best during the after- 

noon in October. Fat and lazy grass- 
hoppers, warmed by the sun, tumble off 
the grass along the river banks and 
float downstream to the hungry fish. 
Minnows, which have clustered in coves 
alongshore, venture out into the cur- 
rent—and find a hungry rainbow or 
cutthroat or Dolly Varden waiting for 
them. 

Bait usually is the best assurance of 
a full creel in autumn. Trout which in 
summer foraged far and wide over the 
riffes, now congregate in the deep holes 
and wait for the current to bring their 
dinners to them. A No. 2 hook, baited 
with a minnow, is pretty sure to wind 
up in the jaw of a big Dolly when you 
let it probe out that deep spot where 
the current side-slips around a ledge of 
rock. A grasshopper on a No. 6 hook 
is equally likely to find a waiting rain- 
bow or a cutthroat. 

The fly-rod man often will do well 
with a bucktail if he fishes it deep 
in the holes and gives it a slow, 
hesitating action, like a minnow 
that is just about ready to throw 
in the towel. Or a 3/0 Colorado 
spinner, fished downstream and 
tumbled along close to the bot- 
tom, often will bring good results. 

When my pipe was two thirds 
burned down, Burtt came along. 
He didn’t look like a discouraged 
deer hunter at all. In fact, he 
looked like a man who had just 
caught a big fish. When he got 
closer I saw the tail of a trout 
sticking out from under the lid 
of his creel. 

“Take a look at this,” he said, 
as ke pulled a rainbow out and 
sat down on the log. We meas- 
ured and hefted the trout. It 
was nineteen inches long and 
probably weighed around three 


STALK A BUCK, OR CAST A BUCKTAIL— 
YOU CAN TAKE YOUR CHOICE IN IDAHO 
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pounds. He took off his creel and laid 
the fish across the top. It dwarfed the 
sixteen-inch basket. 

We smoked a pipe, then gathered up 
our equipment and walked upstream a 
quarter mile to the next pool. 

Here the river was deep on our side, 
coming in rapidly through a narrow 
chute and breaking its force against a 
icdge of rock on which we could stand 
to fish. Along the outer edge, where 
rock met current, the water sucked 
back in pockets and swirls. Farther 
downstream a sunken bowlder, about 
the size of a light sedan, took the full 
force of the stream. For thirty feet 
behind the rock, water boiled back in 
interesting cross currents, after which 
the pool spread out over a gravel bar. 

We began fishing near the upstream 
end of the ledge, casting up into the 
chute and letting our baited hooks sink 

(Continued on page 82) 


Last comes the coup de grace. But there still 
is something to look forward to—eating him! 
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Tul ppeting beasts of Death 


E WERE ANXIOUS to get across the four or fi 

miles of treeless flats in order to make an ear 

camp near the Kafue River, where both wood a: 

and water would be handy. The truck, heavy 
loaded with camping equipment and food, was bowling alo: 
over the open veldt of Northern Rhodesia when suddenly Da 
muttered, ‘“Hell!’’ and slammed on the brakes. 

At first glance I saw nothing particularly wrong and, | 
ing knocked my nose almost flat on the windshield, asked 
bit indignantly, ‘“‘What’s the matter?” 

Dave pointed to where, crossing our line of travel and 1 
ning as far as one could see in each direction, there wa 
triple line of closely spaced holes, eighteen to twenty inch: 
in diameter and looking to be quite deep. 

“What on earth! Wunhat made those holes? 

“Elephants,” was the answer. ‘Three big on 
came along here about the end of the rainy s 
son when the ground was still soft. Now it 
hard as rock, and the edges of those holes 
almost like a knife blade. If we tried to go « 
that line of spoor with the truck we'd break 
spring or bust a tire as sure as shooting. Wes 
just have to drive alongside those holes until 
find a rocky place to cross.” 

There was no help for it, so we ran parallel t 
the elephants’ trail for some three miles unt 
we reached a rocky area where the footprint 
were not so deep and we could pick our w 
across. 

“Still some big ones in this part,” said Da 
" as we continued toward our proposed cam} 
ground, “but they’re smart and mean. In the dry 
season they live in the densest jungle, and in reed 
grown areas along the rivers.” 

In reply to my next query as to whether 
would be worth while to hunt them, he said, 
don’t want any part of ’em! I’ve had a belly f 
a of these Kafue devils.” 

Dave MacArthur, a wiry, likable Scot, was m) 
white hunter on this, my third African big-gam« 





With a piercing scream the old 
bull raised his mighty trunk 
\ and charged. Chris, who was in 
‘\ the lead, never had a chance 
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hunt. He had got a touch of gas in the first World War, and 

i come to the high veldt for the sake of his lungs. Eight 
years of outdoor life had worked a cure and made him into a 
good man in the bush—a fair tracker, and an excellent shot. 
I knew there was a story back of his feeling about the Kafue 
elephants, and that night, while sitting beside a roaring camp 
fire, I dragged it out of him, bit by bit. 

\fter he’d been in Rhodesia for a couple of years he had 
joined two older men on an elephant hunt along the Kafue 
River, more or less in the same section in which we now were. 
The leader of the expedition was Chris Walker. Chris, and 
his younger brother Harry, were two of the most experienced 
and best-known hunters in that part of Africa. They acted as 
guides, collected live animals for Hagenbeck’s Zoo, and did 
quite a lot of elephant hunting. Harry, however, did not go 
along on this particular hunt. The third member of the ex- 
pedition, whose name I have forgotten, also was an expe- 
rienced hunter. 


AVE was the greenhorn of the party—a raw youth with 
plenty of courage and enthusiasm, but not much else in 
the way of equipment for such an adventure. 

Almost as soon as they got into elephant country they ran 
across the spoor of a large rogue, whose distinctive tracks, 
made by a slightly deformed front foot, caused him to be 
named Crook Toe. Chris told the others that this elephant 
was known to be a bad performer, but that he carried a good 
weight of ivory, so it would be well worth their while to get 
on his spoor and follow it until they came up with him. 

There ensued several days of hard work and dull tracking. 
Several times they got very close, and Chris, with his years 
of experience, must have been thoroughly aware that this 
was a dangerous game. Those old, lone bulls are short-tem- 
pered, and can be pushed only so far. Nevertheless, around 
4 p.m. of the fourth day they allowed themselves to get care- 
less. 

As Dave told it, they were trudging along wearily—not 
talking or even thinking very clearly—with the three white 
men in the lead, and not one of them carrying his rifle. The 
weapons were carried by the gun bearers, who were strag- 
gling some paces behind. If they had anything in mind at 
all, it was to reach a place to rest. 

Plodding along, Dave groggily noticed that they were ap- 
proaching some dense growth, ideal for an ambush in case 
their quarry decided to become hunter instead of hunted. 
Chris, who was in the lead, must have known the potential 
danger of such a spot, but probably he was just too tired to 
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A SKULKING KILLER~—FIVE TONS OF FEROCITY= 
COMES TO A TIMELY END 








IN HIS OWN MANTRAP 


care. Suddenly there was the crash of broken branches, and 
as the men came to their senses with a jolt, there appeared 
before them a huge elephant, trunk straight up, ears out- 
spread, screaming like a fiend from hell—and in full charge! 

I’ve been charged by lions and rhinos, and that’s plenty bad 
enough; but from what I have been told by those who have 
had the experience, there is nothing to compare with the 
paralyzing fear caused by an elephant’s charge. His enor- 
mous bulk—five tons of ferocity—his bestial rage, and his 
piercing screams must make him about the most fearsome 
sight in the world. 

Dave, with a brave man’s shame for a moment of weakness, 
said that when he saw the elephant he wheeled around, found 
the three gun bearers streaking off in fulf flight, and like a 
flash was after them. He said he had many times since tried 
to convince himself that he was-only trying to get his rifle; 
but his panic was so great that even had he been able to over- 
take the fleet-footed natives, he just doesn’t know what he 
would have done. He had been taught never to run straight 
away from a charging animal, so he darted off the trail to the 
right and lost himself in some thick growth. 

After a while he became aware that the crashing and 
screaming had stopped, got himself in hand, and worked 
along farther to the rear. There he located the gun bearers, 
and almost at the same moment the third white man joined 
him, but they saw nothing of Chris. 

They got their rifles and, with safety catches off, made 
their way back along the trail toward the spot where they 
had been when the bull charged. Bit by bit, taking every 
care to avoid another surprise, they retraced their steps. No 
sound could be heard from the elephant; and poor Chris 
would never agair make a sound. 

They found him not far from where they had last seen him. 
The elephant had been too close when it started its lightning 
charge, and Chris, who was in the lead, had never had a 
chance. The poor chap’s body was crushed into a pulp. 
Crook Toe, apparently satisfied with his day’s work, disap- 
peared. 


Tee older man wanted to bury the body where it was, but 
Dave insisted that they take it back to Choma, where it 
could be given proper burial. Then came a nightmare episode. 
The other man refused to help, and finally deserted Dave, 
going back to his own home by a different route. The young 
Scot, knowing little of the native dialects, had to use force to 
make the superstitious natives fix a litter and carry the body. 
He threatened to shoot any boy who refused to obey his or- 
ders, and after three sleepless days of 
hardship—he had to stay awake, or those 
scared blacks would decamp—he got back 
to the Walker home. 

I asked him how Harry Walker, the 
younger and more forceful brother, had 
taken the whole thing. Dave grinned wry- 
ly. ‘“‘He looked at me with those piercing 














black eyes of his for a long time—ab- 
sently, as though his mind were some- 


where else—and God knows I felt nerv- 
ous, and guilty! Then he said, ‘Guess 
you did all you could, Dave. I'll have to 
go and see about that damn crook- 
toed killer.’ ” 

“Did he really go after the elephant ?” 
I asked. 

“He sure did! He considered that 
rogue a personal enemy, and about 
three weeks later he came back with its 
tusks.” 

Some three years after hearing this 
part of the story I went on another 
big-game hunt in the Sebungwe Dis- 
trict of the Zambezi Valley, and was 
lucky to get Harry Walker as my 
white hunter. 

He was a lean hard-bitten chap more 
than six feet tall, with straight black 
hair, and black eyes that seemed to 
look right through you. He was far and 
away the best African hunter I ever 
knew—fearless, and a wonderful shot. 
He had almost perfect muscular codér- 
dination, and lightning-quick reactions 
in emergencies. 

I spent the night at his farm before 
leaving for the bush, where I saw 
Chris Walker's two children—whom 
Harry had adopted after Mrs. Walker's 
death. I also saw his workshop where 
he made—from native ebony, rhinoc- 
eros horn, and ivory—some exquisite 
candlesticks and dressing-table orna- 
ments. 

On that trip, which was after dan- 
gerous game only, I got a leopard, two 
lions, one rhino, and a buffalo, yet so 
great was my confidence in Walker that 
I was hardly ever even nervous in spite 
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of the fact that we 
had some hair-rais- 
ing experiences. 

One morning, 
just at daybreak, 
two great bull 
elephants passed through the bush not 
a hundred yards from our camp. The 
sight of those huge pachyderms brought 
to my mind Dave's story of the death 
of Harry’s brother, and that night by 
the camp fire, I heard the balance of 
the story. 

Harry, though without much formal 
education, was an intelligent man. He 
had picked up a lot of general in- 
formation from reading and from the 
sportsmen he had guided. But he had 
also absorbed a good deal of the mysti- 
cism, superstition, and childlike outlook 
of the primitive African blacks with 
whom he had spent a large part of his 
life. I gathered, partly from what he 
said and partly from things left unsaid, 
that he looked upon that rogue elephant 
as a sentient being who had malicious- 
ly killed his brother—a personal injury 
which had to be revenged. 

After Chris’s burial, Harry got his 
affairs in order, packed up the lightest 
possible outfit, and, with four or five 
native boys who had been with him be- 
fore, went into the Kafue jungle to find 
Crook Toe and kill him. It took several 
days of search and consultation with 
local natives to locate the rogue’s dis- 
tinctive spoor. From that time on it 
was simply a question of perseverance 
and endurance. 


T THAT time Crook Toe was at the 
peak of his strength. Suspicious 

and wary, he was on the move almost 
constantly; but after five desperately 
hard days, the spoor and droppings 
showed that they were getting close to 
their powerful, vicious enemy. Then 
followed two more days of stalking. 





Harry had no avenue of escape but he never hesitated. He 
took aim at the rogue's heart, and squeezed the trigger 





With no other white man to help, 
Harry had to be on the alert every sin- 
gle moment all day long. Determined 
not to be caught napping, he never 
once followed straight along the spoor 
when approaching a bit of jungle thick 
enough to conceal an elephant. When 
such a place was seen he would take 
the best tracker of his men, leaving the 
rest where they were, and work into 
the thicket from the side. He was us- 
ing a double-barrel .577, which weighed 
close to thirteen pounds. During those 
last days he carried this baby cannon 
practically the whole time, not trusting 
to the doubtful courage of a gun bearer, 
except when he could see considerable 
distances in every direction. 

Twice during the second morning he 
found where the elephant had waited in 
ambush but then, becoming tired, or 
suspicious of a trap, had moved on be- 
fore their arrival. About 5 p.m., tired 
to the point of exhaustion, nerves on 
edge, and just about ready to give up 
for the day, they saw a dangerous bit 
of saka bush ahead of them. Saka is 4 
kind of ebony, strong, tough, and grow- 
ing so thickly that it is almost impos- 
sible for a man to get through unless 
he is careful to follow a path made by 
one of the powerful, thick-skinned game 
animals. 

Harry sat down and rested for a few 
minutes. Then, entirely alone, he be- 
gan a careful circling approach to the 
dense area of saka. On hands and 
knees, he reached the edge of the tough, 
closely growing bush—and heard thé 
stomach rumblings of the _ lurking 
rogue! Lying flat, he could see bits 
the elephant’s legs about fifty yards 
side the thicket. 

By taking his time, he could craw! 
under the lower branches and get even 
closer to the rogue; but once inside, 
would have to be certain of putting his 

(Continued on page 74 
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Sign of autumn ... This opening-day scene in the 
grouse country of northern Michigan is a pleasant 
reminder that the shooting season is with us again. 
This year many true sportsmen will be unable to go 


afield—but they're buying licenses just the same. 
















] Make a shallow box 

whose bottom piece 
is '/ex7°4x12'4 in. and 
whose sides are % in. 
thick and 1% in. high. 
Box here shown is of 
plywood, but thin lum- 
ber from a discarded 
grocer's box will do 


The box top has a 

pair of doors and 
two strips |'/e in. wide 
and “* in. thick. Nail 
each strip in position 
and rasp the over- 
hanging end flush with 
the side. As in Step 
1, use nails or brads, 
also woterproof glue 
if desired, to fasten 
the ports together. 
For door hinges, get 
four brass butts %x! 
in. at hardware shop 


3 Doers measure 7% 

x5x% in. After 
clamping them to- 
gether in a vise, bore 
a %-in. hole through 
them at a point I'2 
in. from one edge and 
midway between the 
ends. Now, in one 
door only, saw a slot 
reaching to the hole, 
as shown in the next 
photo. When dryer is 
assembled for use, the 
reel axle (see photos 
8 and 9) fits loosely 
into hole and slot 


4 For mounting the 

butt hinges, use 
small flathead screws. 
Beccuse the doors 
must serve as a frame 
for the dryer when 
swung upright, hinges 
should work rather 
stiffly. If too loose, 
shrink the holes 
through which the 
pins pass by tapping 
with ao hammer. Bev- 
el both doors just a 
bit where edges meet 


5 To lock the lids, 

bolt a screen-door 
hook to one door so 
that it will engage a 
roundhead screw driv- 
en portway into the 
other. Use a_ bolt 
6/32 in. in diameter, 
recessing its nut in 
the under surface of 
the door, and file the 
bolt end flush. (See 
cross-section detail 
sketch at the right) 
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When packed to and from the camp site, it takes up little room 
Casily Madde and 


OWADAYS anglers realize, as never before, the 
importance of making fishline last as long as 
possible. The best insurance against rot, of 
course, is to dry it thoroughly after use, by 

winding it loosely on a large reel, so that air can circulate 
freely among the strands. But that “large reel’’—won’'t 
it take up altogether too much duffel room? 

Not if you make one of the folding reels show here, 
which collapse into a package only 1% x 7% x 12',4 inches! 

Although the reel may give good service if the wood 
is left unfinished, it is desirable to provide some sort of 
protection against wetting, particularly if plywood is 
used in its construction. One or two coats of spar varnish 
or lacquer may be applied, or you can put on two coats of 
linseed oil, preferably after it has been heated until it is a 
bit too hot to touch. Be careful, though, not to let the 
varnish or other finishing material clog the holes in reel 
disks or box door. 

Follow the step-by-step directions for making this 
dryer, study the photographs and the detail sketches 
below, and you can’t go very far wrong. 

Note that the directions for Step 9 call for a screv 
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The container serves as a frame for the reel when it's in use 
Cabily Carnied 
clamp with which to fasten the detachable reel handle to 
the axle when in operation. As you will see in the photo- 
graph, a saw cut about 1% inches deep is made in one 
end of the handle block. The small bolt with its knurled 
nut which does the clamping is then inserted in the block, 
at right angles to this slot. 

After lacing the reel-spoke cord to the disk, as de- 
scribed in Step 10, the loose end of the cord may be held by 
a small spring clip attached to the inner surface of one 
disk. (See photo of the dryer packed in its container— 


and note also that to prevent tangling when packed away, 
the reel-spoke cord has been wound around the axle.) 


Attach two similar clips to the edge of this disk, as shown 
‘ in photo 10, to hold the ends of the fishline being dried. 
L One advantage of using strong cord for the reel spokes 
> is that it yields readily if the fishline shrinks in drying, 
l and in no way damages the line. Looseness of some of 


the fishline turns is not objectionable, but may be reduced 
by winding the first few turns rather tightly. 

Here’s an accessory you've doubtless long wanted to 
take on extended fishing trips. It works equally wel) at 
home—and it doesn’t clutter up the place when not in use, 
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From %%-in. ply- 

wood or some 
similar material, saw 
two disks 5%4 in. in 
diameter, to serve as 
reel ends. In the cen- 
ter of each one, bore 
a %-in. hole. Do this 
on a drill press, if 
possible, to assure a 
perfectly true bore 


Around the cir- 

cumference of 
each disk, mark six 
equidistant points 
(almost exactly 3 in. 
apart). At every 
point, drive a brass 
escutcheon pin. or 
other rustproof nail 
or screw, but be sure 
to have the heads 
project about 3/16 
in., so cord can be 
wound around them, 
as in photo No. 10 


8 Next cut your reel 

axle 11% in. long 
from %-in,. dowel 
stock ond sandpaper 
the ends smooth. For 
collars, bore %-in. 
holes in °-in. lengths 
of %2-in. dowel stock. 
Slip these on the axle 
so that it protrudes 
1%-in. at one end, 
and 24 in. at the 
other. Use waterproof 
glue to fasten them 
in place. Dowel ends 
should fit snugly into 
disks, but not so tight 
that you cannot get 
them on and off. Just 
sandpaper tips to fit 


9 Open the doors of 

the box, then in- 
sert the longer end of 
the axle through the 
hole in one door and 
drop the shorter end 
in the other door's 
slot. For the crank, 
drill two %-in. holes 
Ys in. from each end 
of a block of wood % 
in. square and 3 in. 
long and glue a dow- 
el 2'2 in. long in one 
hole. For screw 
clamp, see the text 


10 Tie one end of 
about Ii ft. 
of stout fishline to 
the reel axle or to a 
pin on one of the 
disks, and lace the 
cord back and forth 
between the pins, as 
in the detail sketch 
at left, to form the 
reel spokes. See text 
for additional details 



































































‘(COMBINED OPERATIONS 


All quiet along the Potomac? Not when 
Washington’s service men and women, 
off duty, make fishing their objective 


VERY Sunday about thirty soldiers, sailors, marines, Wacs, 

Waves, and Spars—wearing uniforms or any kind of clothes 
they like, as regulations permit—-go fishing as the guests of 
Washington’s Service Club No. 1. Mrs. Alice Prestholdt, a war 
worker, thought up the idea, put it through, and acts as hostess 
at the parties. Other cities please copy! 





After meeting at the club rendezvous (above) A twenty-minute walk brings them to the fishing Then it's every man (and woman) for himself, 
the anglers take a half-hour street-car ride site, where any dubs are shown how to bait up for rivalry among the various services is keen 








The ideal perch for perch—and no fishing li- A Wac from Maine, gone nautical in day-off Success! A California Wac sergeant has caught 
cense needed, here in the District of Columbia attire, casts a hand line—both ends of it, alas the very first fish, a Potomac River sun perch 








Meantime Mrs. Prestholdt (left) and her volun- Eats (hotdogs included) are provided by the Tackle is supplied by local anglers—but there 
teer assistant are busy getting lunch unpacked club; there are also fresh-caught fish to fry comes a time when fishing rods are put aside! 
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LIFE WITH MOTHER—A FLEDGLING PRODUCTION 
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"Wonder what's keeping ma? She's been gone a good two minutes now.” "Back at last, huh? And about time—lI'm a darn hungry sparrow!" 
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"Well, come on, come on, don't stand there holding it, | haven't got—" "Ah, that's using the old head, ma! Now how about some dessert?” 
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Unlike the gelatinous egg masses of the frog, This close-up, taken two days later, shows the Here the string has disappeared, leaving its 
toad eggs are laid in long strings. The string string breaking up, and a few tiny jet-black myriad of embryonic toads. Such photographs 
in the above photograph holds about 8,000 eggs tadpoles emerging from the quivering sections are fun to take and add interest to an album 
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A TRUE TALE, 


TRAFFIC JAM IN THE JUNGLE 
By J. W. SOPER, Victoria Falls, S. Rhodesia 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 

















AT THE TIME, | HAD AN INTEREST 
A CATTLE RANCH NEAR VICTO 
FALLS, IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

ACROSS A WIDE SAND BELT, DENS 


LIONS AND LEOPARDS. 





TWO DAYS OF HARD GOING. 














THE WAY TO THE RANCH LED 
TIMBERED, ALIVE WITH GAME; LOTS OF 
FROM MY HOME,THE TRIP TOOK 
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MUST DO SOMETHING —— 
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AT LAST, TIRING OF THIS WASTE OF 
TIME ANDO ENERGY, | BOUGHT A 
MOTORCYCLE AND BEGAN CUTTING 
A TRACK FOR IT. 










A SAND PLOW, LOADED WITH HALF A 
TON OF SAND BAGS, CLEARED OFF 
THE LOOSE SAND. THEN, ONE DAY--- 
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SIX OF ‘EM!AND) = 
)\ 'M AFRAID TO TRY ™ 
TURNING AROUND 











* HOW TO SCARE 'EM OFF? 
( ..++1F | PUMP IN PLENTY 
-—~. OF OIL AND RACE 
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OR all its grimness, modern war is merciful 
to our wounded. The life-giving miracle of 
blood plasma* ... the swift, efficient treatment be- 
hind the lines... plus speedy transport to finely- 
equipped base hospitals... result in an incredibly 
high portion of recoveries among even desperately 


stricken men. 


Speedy Transport! It may be by giant transport 
plane, by ambulance or nimble-footed Jeep... or 
at jungle fronts in the South Pacific, by outboard- 
driven small craft threading narrow rivers, saving 


priceless hours between front lines and the base. 


Evinrudes are busy at innumerable tasks for the 
Army and Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 


A Lift from the Front at Guadalcanal 





... driving swift assault boats... propelling pon- 
tons, lighters, ferries . . . powering huge rubber 
rafts, wherries, small craft of every type. After 
Victory there will again be Evinrudes for all who 
love the water... peacetime Evinrudes worthy of 
the traditions of their fighting forebears! 

EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


EVINRUDE 


MOTORS 





OUTBOARD 











*A pint of your blood can save the life of a wounded soldier or sailor. The need 


is constant, pressing. Call your local Red Cross Chapter for an appointment. 
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HUNTING SEASONS for 1943-44 





OUTDOOR LIFE’S exclusive table of open seasons for all states and provinces 





ALASKA 

Polar Bear, Wolf, Coy 

ote, Wolverine, Mar 

mot, Squirrel |No close season 
Grouse, Ptarmigan }Aug. 20-Jan. 31 
Large Brown, Grizzly,| 

and Black Bear }Sept. 1-June 20* 
Caribou | Dec 1-Dec, 31 














LOUISIANA * | 
Squirrel, Chipmunk }Oct. 1-Jan. 15 
Rabbit }Oct. 1-Feb, 28 
Bear |Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
Deer | Nov, 15-Dee, 31 
Quail, Partridge | Dec 1-Feb. 20 
MAINE | 


* | 
Bear Bobcat, Loupcer-| 

















NEW YORK (Continued) 


Quail 

Kaccoon 

Bear 

Varying Hare 
Grouse, Partridge 


NORTH CAROLINA « 


Wildcat 














VIRGINIA « (Continued) 
Quail, Rabbit, Squirrel 
Kast of Blue Ridge 

Mountains 
West of Blue Ridge 
Mountains 


WASHINGTON «x 


Seasons had not been set} 








To be set 
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Moose . jw L-Jan 15° vier, Canada Lynx | No close season Squirrel at time of going t 

Mountain Goat Sept 1 _ 1 a Rabbit | Oct l-Mar. 31* Deer, Bear press. Watch this Hunt 

Deer ___ | Sept. 16-Nov. 15 Gray Squirrel | Oct 1-Oct. 31 Raccoon, Opossum ing Seasons tabulation 

ALABAMA Ruffed Grouse (partridge) | Oct 1-Nov. 15 Russian Boar WEST VIRGINIA 

Squirrel Oct l-Jan. 15° Raccoon Oct, 16-Feb, 15 Ruffed Grouse Squirrel . ” Oct 

Opossum, Raccoon Oct l-Jan. 31 Deer Oct. 21-Nov, 30°] Wild Turkey, Quail, Wild Turkey Oct. 

Rabbit Oct, 1-Feb, 20 [Pheasant Nov. _1-Nov. 14 Rabbit Ruffed Grouse Oct. 

Quail _ aS — a MARYLAND ~~~ | NORTH DAKOTA Cottontail Rabbit Nov. 

Lars! — a ot 36 &|  Sauirrel Sept. 15-Oct. 15 &| Seasons had not been set ao e Nov. 

: ag Ss Nov. 15-Dee, 31* at time of going t accoon, Opossum Nov, 
—— Mar, 20-Apr. 15 Raccoon, Opossum Nov, 1-Jan. 31 press. Watch this Hunt Deer es 
ARIZONA * Wild Turkey, Imported] ing Seasons tabulation | WISCONSIN * 

Mountain Lion, Bobcat,| Pheasant,  Ruffed) - oyef OHIO * Ruffed Grouse Sept 
Coyote, Lynx, Jac k| Grouse, Quail, Rabbit ve 1 ty 31 ps Gray For Woodchuck, Hungarian ? 
Rabbit |No close season Deer ec.__6- Dec _ 11" Red Fox Partridge, Squirrel Oct 

Cottontail Rabbit | No close season* [MASSACHUSETTS Squirrel Pheasant Oct, 

Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey| Oct. 16-Nov. 30° Gray Squirrel, Pheasant : Raccoon, Opossum | Raccoon Oct. 

Raccoon, Opossum Nov 1-Mar l Ruffed Grouse Oct 20-Nov 20 Ringneck Pheasant, Hun- Red Fox Oct. 

Quail ae . > Quail Oct + a aay + garianPartridge,Grouse Snowshoe Hare, Cotton- 

Elk ov Nov. 30* Hare, Rabbit Oct. 20-Nov 5° Rabbit tail and Jack Rabbit Oct. 

Antelope Sept. 30-Oct. 4 Deer Dec 6-Dee. 11* OKLAHOMA Bobwhite Quail Nov 

. mi . ——_—_—_— ---- * o : ; 
niinide Mhadiiaen & Oct Tet TET MICHIGAN * Wolf, Bobcat, Coyote Deer, Beas Nov._ 
aders Squirrel 7 ; Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bob - Squirrel WYOMING 
ARKANSAS cat, Fox, Red Squirrel; No close season Quail—Tues., Thurs., and Antelope Sept. 
Rabbit * No close season Rabbit, Hare Oct 1-Mar 1* Sat. only and Christmas} Bear, Moose, Mountain 
Squirrel May 15-June 13" & Ruffed Grouse, Prairie ‘ N and New Year's Day Sheep, Elk Sept 
Oct 1-Jan 1* Chicken Oct 1-Nov * Raccoon, Opossum Deer Sept. 
Deer Nov. 10-Nov. 14*& Fox and Gray Squirrel ORE . tingneck Pheasant Oct 
De 8- Dec 12 Ringneck Pheasant Oct, 15-Nov 5* Be a * Hungarian Partridge Oct 
Quail Dec 1-Jan, 31 Woodchuck Oct. 15-Jan. 31* Silver Gray S , —— = _ 
Wild Turkey Apr 1-Apr. 15* Opossum Raccoon Nov 1 -De« ! 5° Aataiene " ee = | Sept. 
CALIFORNIA nen Deer, Bear _ ane! Nov. 15-Nov. 30* Deer a J Mountain Sheep, Moun- | 

Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat MINNESOTA * Pheasant, California or tain Goat | Sept. 
Raccoon, Cougar, Jack Bear No close season , Valley Quail : Sharptail and Ruffed | 
Rabbit Re elene acasen Rabhit Sept. 16-Mar, 1 Sooty or Blue Grouse. Grouse | Sept. 15-Novy, 1 

Deer Aug 1-Oct. 15* Squirrel! Oct. 15-Dee. 31 _Hungarian Partridge Hungarian Partridge | Oct 

Bear Oct. 15-Dec. 31* Ruffed Grouse Oct 5 Elk | Oct 

Quail, Brush, and Cot Nov Raccoon Pheasant ; Oct 
tontail Rabbit |Nov, 15-Dec, 31° epencene . Oct PENNSYLVANIA « Deer, Moose, Caribou j Noe 

Pheasant |Nov, 28-Dec, 12 — Partridge baa Opossum, Crow, Starling, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

COLORADO rn D ~~ IN, Blackbird Mountain Sheep Aug 

Mountain Lien. Coyote = — | or r: Woodchuck Mountain Goat Aug 
Wolf Bobcat. Lynx No close seasor MISSISSIPPI * Rac oon Bear, except White or | 

’ ' — . Squirrel Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Red Squirrel Kermodei Sept. 

Cottontail Rabbit Oct 1-Feb l “ . . | 

Bear, Elk Oct 9-Nov 3° Opossum, Raccoon Norv, 15-Jan. 31 Ruffed Grouse, Quail, Caribou, Moose Sept 

Deer | Oct 9-Nog > are r _ 25 _ 15* ag pascetat ee | Sept 

hae * i ae tai | Dee 0-Feb, 20 va ack, anc ox deer | Sept. 

Pheasant, Quail Nov, 14-Nov ) Wild Turkey | Apr 1-Apr. 20 Squirrel, Cottontail Blue Grouse Sept 

CONNECTICUT *« Rabbit Open during any _Rabbit Elk Sept 

Ruffed Grouse, Pheasant other open sea Wild Turkey Ruffed Grouse Sept. 
Gray Squirrel Oct. 16-Nov - | son Snowshoe or Varying Hare Sharptail Grouse, Prairie} 

Raccoon Oct. 16-Dec. 31 [MISSOURI * a Hungarian Partridge Chicken Sept 

Rabbit, Wild Hare Nov 1-De Rabbit, Woodchuck lJan 1-Oct. 31 & i California Quail, Pheas- 

Quail To be set No 0-Dec 2 n Counties only ant | Oct 

- Squirrel old 1 1 o Bear European Partridge Oct 
DELAWARE * Quail ie r oo ae Deer _ a _ |- 

Squirrel Sept. 15-Nov, 1 Ked and Gray Fox, Opos- a en ae RHODE ISLAND x BANITOGA 

a Specseas Nov 1-Jan sum Der l-Jan. 31 Raccoon Cannes, Sieeen, Door aad r 29-Dec 

duail, Rabbit Nov. 15-Dec. 31 Raccoon Dev 1-Dee. 31 Gray Squirrel, Rabbit, a ee & Nov, —*A ec, 

FLORIDA * MONTANA rm =. Hare planc same Bir s } To be 

Seasons had not been set Mountain Lion, Bobcat Pheasant, Quail, Par- NEW BRUNSWICK | 
at time of going t Wolverine, Wolf, Coyote|No close season tridge Wildcat No close season 
peers, Watch this Hunt Antelope Sept. 26-Oct. 10*]— Deer Oct N 
ng Seasons tabulation Mountain Goat Sept. 15-Oct. 20*{SOUTH CAROLINA « Rabbit Sept 

eienaiesienatens ————— Elk, Deer Black and eer Ruffed Grouse, Spruce 
GEORGIA * _ Brown Bear Oct. 15-Nov. 15°] Squirrel, Raccoon, Opos- _ Partridge Oct.e 

Rabbit No close season Chinese Pheasant To he set sum Fox, Raccoon ov 

Squirrel Aug l-Jan. 15° Sage Hen Aug. 22-Aug. 24 Fox NOVA SCOTIA | ina 

Opossum }Oct. 1-Feb. 28 Sharptail Grouse Sept. 16-Sept. 25°] Wild Turkey Bear, Wildcat |No close 

Deer | Nov 1-Feb, 28* slue, Ruffed, and Frank- Rabbit, Quail, Partridge Deer Oct 

Wild Turkey | Nov 1-Mar 1* lin's Grouse Sept. 19-Sept. 21* Blackbird Ruffed Grouse, Hungar- , 

Quail | Nov 0-Ma NEBRASKA * SOUTH DAKOTA « ian Partridge Oct 

Bear, Raccoon | Nov 0-Feb. 2 Seasons had not been set Seasons had not been set Fox, Raccoon Nov 

IDAHO * at time of going to at time of going t Rabbit, Hare Nov 

Rear No close season* press. Watch this Hunt press. Watch this Hunt ONTARIO | 

Antelope |Sept. 16-Sept. 30* ing Seasons tabulation | ing Seasons tabulation Bear, Lynx, Rabbit 

"Ik Sept. 25-Dec. 1S TNEVADA * | Deer Moose 

Deer Sept. 25-Nov. 30°] Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx,| TENNESSEE Raccoon 

seeuntatn Goat er }Oct, 10-Oct. 25* Wolf, Wolverine, Moun Wildeat, Bob« at Wad Upland Game Birds _ 7% 
ngarian §6Fartriage tain Lion, Coyote, Squir- chuck PRINCE EDWARD 
Chinese Pheasant, Bob rel No close seasor Son i ISLAN 
white Quail Oct, 17-Nov ons Oct. 10.Ner jelly ; SLAND : 

besniaten Vall _ , = ri Sov : irouse, Quail, Rabbit Hungarian Partridge Oct l 
, +r alley and Cee Oh. n ™ Pheasant, Valley Quail Oct. 31-Nov Red Fox Ruffed Grouse Oct l 

1 NOI Quail - = ( Cy Rabbit, Mour . ; a Raccoon, Gray Hare, Rabbit Nov a 
L. * air are on 1-Dex 1° POX ——— 
Bquirret—Southern Zone jduly 15-0 NEW HAMPSHIRE « “| TEXAS — 

Northern, Central Zones| At 1-0 * Bea Aug 
- _ n, Central Zone co” <a 9 x Bear, Wildcat, Lynx No close season Mountain Lion, Bobs Moose Sept 

ee pl N. ! Nov : x Sept. 1-Feb, 28 Coyote, Jaguar, Ocelot Deer Sept 

| Ne t ant Nov. 11-Dec. 11 Rabbit, Hare Oct 1-Feb. 15 Squirrel Ruffed Grouse, Spruce 

quai Gray Squirrel, Quail Oct 1-Oct. 31 Partridge Sept 

Ruffed Grouse, Raccoon | Oct 1-No 0 Deer, Bear, Wild Tur- Caribou, Gaspé Peninsula 

INDIANA Deer Oct. 15-Dee. 21° key, Pececary only Sept 
Red Fox, Gray Fox Pheasant Nov 1-Nov. 15* Quail, Chacalaca Hare Oct 
Q ha - 2 No close seasé NEW JERSEY . UTAH 2 : x + v 
a. sengarien ar : taccoon Oct. 15-Jan, 15 Mountain Lion, Bobeat, — — = 

Rabbit” Nev, 10-Jen: 10 a Nov, 10-Dec. 15°] — Coyote, Bear, Rabbit, SASKATCHEWAN 

one To be set. abbit ire, Squirrel Hare Prairie Chicken, Ruffed 

Pheasan To be set ‘ Pheasant, Partridge, Deer — "lien 

Raccoon, Opossum Nov, 15-Jan. 15 eolied Grouse Nov. 10-D 15 Elk srouse . ’ sept 

Gray or Fox Squirre! Aug. 10-Oct 8 _ a Ted Grouse - se De 18 _ ~ garian Partridge ~% 

- t ec : ec 2 easant *heasar ct 

IOWA es spruce Grouse, P i- 

mabbie * a me a _|VERMONT Spruce Grouse, Ptarmi 

-- - . oF - |NEW MEXICO * | Cottontail Rabbit gan j sv Ov 

ap J on “ _ 1 : Mountain Lion, Bobcat Bear Big game |To be set 

*heasan , : , 30° Coyote No close season Gray Squirrel, Quail NEWFOUNDLAND 

— ri Partridge — R 4° Bear Sept. 15-Nov. 5*& Pheasant-—-Wed. and Moose, Caribou = close 
ingarian Partridge _|N 2-Ne Nov. 11-Dec. 10* Sat. only Hare, Rabbit | Oct 

KANSAS 2 - ; - —~— 1 oo bel Quail |Nov, 10-Dec. 10 Hare Ptarmigan Oct 

Coyote abbit | No close season deer elk urkey, Ruffed Grouse ro ON 

Fox Squirrel June 15-Nov. 30 Squirrel Nov. 11-Nov. 21] Raccoon veut N TERRITORY | . 

Pheasant Nov &-Nov. 14* Pheasant, Antelope To be set Deer o . ‘ 

Quail Nov, 20-Nov. 30 -— Bear, Wolf No close 
ith NEW YORK ——___—_ — - Moose, Deer, Caribou, 

-— “ox Mountain Sheep, Moun- 

KENTUCKY - Black, Gray, and Fox Opossum, Raccoon tain Goat Aug 

Squirrel jAug. 15-Oct. 31 Squirrel Oct, 18-Nor, 15* Elk Ptarmigan, Grouse, Par- 

Quail, Rabbit Nov 24-Jan ’ Cottontail Rabbit }Oct. 18-Jan, 31* Bear, Deer, Pheasant tridge, Pheasant, 

Opossumn, Raccoon Nov, 24-Jan 9° Pheasant | Oct 18-Oct, 31° Grouse Prairie Chicken Sept 

Red Fox Dec 1-Dee, 31 Deer 1Oct. 20-Nov. 30°F Wild Turkey Lynx \Nov 

* Local exceptions. * Special privileges accorded men in service; consult local authorities. Outdoor Life; reproduction strictly 















































“1 wish to report 
@ robbery, 
little brother” 


LIBRARIAN: You wish to register a 
complaint, Camel? A beef? 
CAMEL: Sahib, I have been robbed 
by the so-called author of this so- 
called Encyclopedia. Defrauded, 
Effendi. 

LIBRARIAN: Ah. You find it un- 
wholesome, my Bedouin Book- 


worm? Not fit to eat, perhaps? 


CAMEL: Prince, / am the Paul Jones 
Camel, living symbol of the dry- 
ness in the world-famous dry Paul 
Jones Whiskey. And there's not a 
line about me here, Effendi! 


LIBRARIAN: Have you looked under 
“Fairy Tales,” Camel? Dryness in 
whiskey would be under “Fairy 
Tales,” I think. 

caMeL: Fairy Tales? Effendi, thou- 
sands will tell you that Paul Jones 
Whiskey has dryness! And that 
this dryness (lack of sweetness) 
brings out all the flavor of the su- 
perb Paul Jones! 


LIBRARIAN: Really, Camel? 
cameL: Assuredly, O Scholar. 


LIBRARIAN: Then, Camel, we are 
not only going to burn this igno- 
rant Encyclopedia, we're going to 
find the author and burn him too! 
And then we're going out for some 
fine dry Paul Jones! Come on! 





The very best buy 
is the whiskey thats dry 
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An Explanation to Our Friends 


; F YOUR BAR or package store is sometimes out 

| of Paul Jones, ple ase be patient. We are try- 
ing to apportion our prewar stocks to assure you 
a continuing supply of Paul Jones until the war 
is won. Meanwhile, our distilleries are devoted 


100 to the pre duction of alcohol for explosives, 





rubber, and other war products. (Our prices have 


not been increased—except for government taxes.) 








1 blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 
























Close-up of a European gun for the 8mm. short rimmed cartridge and 
the 16 gauge shotgun shell. The 4X ‘scope can be detached instantly 


ANY years ago in Hollywood, of 

all places, I met a young Dutch 

actor, who in his quaint Conti- 

nental way was an ardent gun 
nut and hunter. After the first World 
War he had played in stock companies 
all over Europe, and since he was the 
sort of professional glamour boy who 
manages to get invited around, he had 
hunted in Germany, in France, in Hun- 
gary, in Austria, and Poland. He had 
shot the big red European stag (similar 
to our elk, only smaller), wild boar, roe 
and fallow deer, chamois, black cock 
(almost as large as our wild turkey), 
various pheasants, partridges, and so on. 

To me the most interesting thing about 
his tales (and he had pictures to prove 
them) was that he had done all his hunt- 
ing with just one gun, a German job with 
one barrel for the 12 ga. shotgun shell 
and another for a rimmed 8 mm. Ccar- 
tridge with ballistics similar to those of 
our own .30/06. He told me that when 
he was hunting big game he used a rifled 
slug (slugs were commonplace in Europe 
long before they were brought out in 
this country) in the shotgun barrel and 
a cartridge loaded with an expanding 
bullet in the rifle barrel. He said he had 
killed a couple of big red deer with the 
slugs as well as wild boar weighing 
several hundred pounds. 

It struck me then that such a weapon 
would be a useful thing in America. The 
pioneers found it so. Muzzle-loading 
combination guns were made:and used, 
and 40 years or so ago mail-order houses 
used to sell rifle barrels that could be 
slipped into shotgun barrels to convert 
them for rifle use. For many years, 
though, only a handful of combination 
guns, imported from Europe, were to be 
seen in this country. 

The more I thought about it, the more 


Ga JACK O'CONNOR £aitor 


convinced I be- 
came that such a 
gun, if mass-pro- 
duced to sell for 
no more than a 
medium-priced 
double-barrel 
shotgun, would 
have a good sale 
in this country. 
Many sections of 
the country are 
good for mixed 
game. In my na- 
tive Arizona, 
Rocky Mountain 
mule deer and 
wild turkey are 
hunted at the 
same time, and 
desert mule deer 
and quail. In parts 
of the country deer, turkey, quail, and 
ducks are on the menu at the same 
time. The combination gun is in addition 
a good spare gun to take on an ex- 
tended big-game hunting trip and an 
excellent one to take where a man has 
to travel light and to live to some extent 
on the country. Then too, a lot of people 
simply like to get out to camp and 
shoot—just what, they do not particu- 
larly care. 

So, close to a decade ago, I composed 
a modest little essay saying that the 
combination gun would be a useful piece 
of hardware in this country and that if 
manufactured to sell at a moderate price 
it would probably sell. No one in this 
country would touch the suggestion with 
a 10-ft. pole. It was not only fired right 
back at me, but it was always accom- 
panied by long and indignant letters 
proving that I was as full of prunes as 
the well-known Thanksgiving turkey is 
of dressing. 

Not so very long after that, however, 
rumors began to float around that 
certain manufacturers, who possibly had 
their fingers a bit tighter on the public 
pulse than the gun editors, were con- 
templating bringing out combination 
guns—half rifle, half shotgun. Presently 
Stevens had on the market a handsome 
little job with a barrel for the .22 rimfire 
cartridge and one for .410 shotgun shell. 
Then Marlin jumped in with an offering 
giving wider choices—.410 and 20 ga. shot- 
gun barrels and .22 rimfire, .22 Hornet, 
and .218 Bee rifle barrels. 

I borrowed a Marlin 20 ga.—.218 Bee 
from the late A. P. Curtis, then Marlin 
general manager, and did some quail 
and dove shooting with it. While I had 
it I achieved a lifelong ambition, to wit 
and viz: I was quail shooting one day 
when a coyote got up just out of bird- 
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d Rifle in One 


shot range and contemplated me with a 
sneer on his ugly face. Under similar 
conditions in the past I had done one of 
two things. Either I had watched the 
coyote trot off with contempt in every 
motion of his body, or I had peppered 
him ineffectually with No. 7% shot. But 
that day I plugged him very neatly with 
a .218 Bee bullet. Accuracy with open 
iron sights on the .218 barrel of that 
Marlin combination gun was so good 
that I was tempted to buy it, and mount 
a ’scope on it. Unfortunately, however, 
I didn’t. 

When I sent it back, I wrote Curtis 
that I thought there would be a real de- 
mand for a combination gun composed 
of a 16 or 20 ga. shotgun barrel and a 
rifle barrel in .25/35 or .30/30. He replied 
that he too had been thinking along 
those lines and sounding dealers out, 
and that he might have a surprise for 
me sometime. When I saw him in New 
Haven some months later he broke out 
what was then the only Marlin-made 20 
ga.—_.30/30 in existence, a handsome, 
streamline weapon which in a pinch and 
in the hands of a good shot would do 
for anything in this country from elk 
on down to snipe and quail. 

The Savage Utility gun, although not 
exactly the same thing, is also an ex 
periment along the same lines—a single- 
barrel shotgun with an extra rifle barrel 





The late A. P. Curtis with a Marlin over-and- 
under. Barreled for 12 gauge shell and .30/30 
cartridge, it was welcomed by U. S. sportsmen 
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“Those Patterson Twins have 
gone hunting and shooting with me 
since the time they wore knee 
breeches, and I can tell you they’re 
probably the best shots and the worst 
arguers our town ever produced. 
But they can’t argue with each other 
now. Jim's in Africa, and Tim is in 
the South Pacific! 

“One thing they do agree on is 
ammunition with plenty of power. 
They both like Peters ‘High Veloc- 
ity’ shells and cartridges. And right 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION + Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. + Member American Wildlife Institute, 


now I'll bet they’re getting some of 
the powerful ammunition Peters is 
producing full time for Uncle Sam 
these days. 


“That name Peters has always 
stood for power in our neck of the 
woods. Power that reaches up for 
high-flying birds, or owt for fast- 
moving pests. Power that can stop 
big game cold in its tracks. And the 
accuracy, reliability and power that 
Peters research is developing now 
should give us sportsmen the finest 


trouble tor the Axis” 


says “DOC” PETERS 


kind of sporting ammunition when 
Victory is won. 


“Till then, let's take good care of 
whatever shells and cartridges we 
have left. And keep in touch with 
your local Peters dealer for up-to- 
the-minute information on hunting 
and shooting.” 


“ “~ “ 
‘Doc’ Peters says: 
‘“‘Buy More War Bonds and Stamps” 


HIGH VELOCITY" IS REG U S&S. PAT. OFF, 
BY PETERS ARTRIDGE DIVISION, 


"For a More Abundant Game Supply” 











Rimless cartridges like the middle two above 
(.30/06 and 7 mm.) are designed for Mauser- 
type actions. But the powerful rimmed Win- 
chesters flanking them (.35 left, .348 right) 
would both be suitable for a combination gun 


and fore-end in either .30/30 or .22 Hornet. 

When manufacture of sporting fire- 
arms ceased for the duration of the war, 
that was how the combination-gun busi- 
ness stood. My hunch is that when the 
war is over and the normal manufacture 
of sporting weapons is resumed, the 
combination gun is going to be increas- 
ingly popular 

In a region of mixed game there is 
nothing like one. Once in Mexico I was 
out about half a mile from camp with a 
shotgun in my hands looking for some 
quail for breakfast. I walked up on 
two enormous buck mule deer. If I had 
had a combination gun, knocking one off 
at less than 100 yd. would have been 
simple. Since I was carrying only shells 
loaded with bird shot, I could do nothing 
but kick myself. 

The times I have 
coyotes and bobcats 
scattergun are almost without number. 
Once when hunting quail in a very dry 
year I lucked into a canyon where the 
little coyotes had dug a well clear down 
to water, 7 or 8 ft. through the sand. 
There were literally dozens of coyotes 
around, and I must have seen 50 in the 
course of a couple of hours. One fell to 
a charge of No. 7% at about 20 yd., but 
most of them were peppered just out of 
range. If I had taken a combination 
gun along, the slaughter would have 
been devastating. Furthermore, I would 
have done about as well on quail, since 
90 percent of the shooting I got was in 
singles anyway 

I could go on telling of incidents in 
which a combination gun would have 
paid its way, but hunter of ex- 
perience can remember his own. A good 


had to pass up 


because I had a 


‘very 
CVverly 


deal of hunting is done simply to get 
out and walk around in the fall woods 
and fields. If a deer shows up, well 
enough. If a covey of quail comes along, 


that’s all to the good. 

Furthermore, the combination gun is 
by no means a makeshift. For some 
types of hunting it is just about as good 
as one can get. For short-range snap- 
shooting in thick woods and brush, where 
the typical shot is at a rapidly moving 
deer within 50 yd., a light, handy combi- 
nation gun that points like a skeet gun 


wouldn't be bad with a rifled slug or 
buckshot in the shotgun barrel and a 
.30/30° or .30/40 cartridge in the rifle 
barrel. 


For turkey hunting it seems to me 
that it would be exactly the ticket. 
Many years ago I quit hunting turkeys 
with a shotgun because I had to pass up 
so many shots beyond scattergun range 
and because I saw so many deer I could 
have got with a rifle. The turkey hunter 
with a combination gun carrying No. 6’s 
in the shotgun barrel for head and neck 
shots at close range, and a full metal 
cased bullet in the rifle barrel, would be 
prepared for about any situation that 
arose. 

Most European combinations are simi- 
lar to those made in America—over-and- 
unders, with one barrel for shot, the 
other for a rifle cartridge. Three-barrel 
guns are also popular—two shotgun 
barrels above and a rifle barrel beneath. 
I have even seen four-barrel guns—two 
shotgun barrels, a barrel for a high- 
power rifle cartridge, and one for either 
the .22 Long Rifle or a foreign cartridge 
similar to our own Hornet. Four barrels, 
however, seem to me a little bit too much 
of a good thing. 

Rifle barrels for the combination gun 
can be made for any rimmed cartridge— 
the .30/30, the .30/40, the .25/35, even the 
big .35 and .405 Winchester cartridges as 
well as the little varmint jobs like the 
.25/20, .22 Hornet, and .218 Bee. A very 
useful cartridge for such a rifle would 
be the .25 Niedner-Krag, a very old and 
very good wildcat which has been in use 
almost 40 years. It is the Krag case 
necked down to .25 caliber, and it gives 
ballistics only slightly behind those of 
the .257. When the war is over I’m go- 
ing to see if I can’t promote myself a 
combination gun with one barrel for 
that excellent little cartridge. 

For short-range brush hunting with 
such a weapon there is no particular 
need for a ’scope sight, but the man 
who hunts in more open country and 
who has an eye cocked for varmints can 
well use one. Europeans mount ’scopes 
as a matter of course. The combination 
gun illustrated—taking a 16 ga. shell 
and an 8 mm. rimmed short which is 
similar to our own .32 Special cartridge- 
is all decorated up with a big Zeiss 4X 
‘scope. 

Think not for a moment that a com- 
bination gun will take the place of other 
guns for all hunting. The man who has 
his heart set on a bighorn ram would be 
foolish to go out with a combination and 
stop to potter around with blue grouse 
or ptarmigan. The hunter who set out 
for the duck marsh with a combination, 
hoping that he might see a varmint on 
the way, would be handicapping himself. 

Nevertheless, such a gun is a very use- 
ful weapon; and when the war is over it 
is undoubtedly going to be popular! 


THIS RECOIL 
BUSINESS 


® About once a week one of the gentle 
readers of this department who is plan- 
ning to acquire one sort of lethal weapon 
or another writes in and wants to know 
if she kicks. Such a question is almost 
as difficult to answer as the one the gals 
like to put up to fortune tellers: Whom 
should they marry—Joe or Bob? 

The reason is that the foot pounds of 
free recoil delivered by any single car- 
tridge make up only part of the story, 
and a small and relatively unimportant 
part of that. Recoil, as used in the real 
instead of the technical sense, means 
not only how much poosh comes back 
against the shoulder, but how much the 
report frightens the subject, how much 
a too-high comb will bump his cheek, 
how much a curved rifle-type butt plate 
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will dig into his shoulder at each shot. 
In other words, the whole story of ap- 
preciable recoil is bound up with a flock 
of intangibles, including the psychology 
of the shooter. A frail and tender maiden 
can shoot a .375 Magnum at a big buck 
and never know she has been kicked, 
whereas she’ll swear that a .25/35 prac- 
tically kills her when she fires it at the 
target. A trapshooter will burn up 100 
or more shells in a day (or would in the 
good old days, I mean) without a moan 
and then swear that a .30/06 rifle has 
too heavy a recoil for him, whereas the 
actual kick is a bit less. What our trap- 
shooting friend means is that he doesn’t 
like the way the doggoned rifle sounds. 
The theory of recoil is simplicity it- 
self. The heavier the projectile to be 
moved, the greater the recoil, or reac 
tion; the faster the projectile is moved, 
the greater the reaction. Hence a 220- 
2r. bullet, leaving the muzzle at a veloc- 
ity of 2,400 foot seconds will push the 
rifle from which it is fired back more 
violently than would the same bullet 
moving at 1,200 foot seconds. In the 
first World War, a French ace had a 
75 mm. cannon mounted on one of the 





As loaded, the M-! military bullet (left) is 
useless for hunting. But file off the point, 
thin down the jacket, and make a hollow point 
(as at right) and it will be O. K. for big game 


frail fighter planes of that day. Actual- 
ly it was two cannons, firing one shell 
forward and the other backward. te- 
coil was neutralized; otherwise the plane 
would have been shaken to pieces in 
no time. 

There are many complicating factors. 
A bullet of large diameter causes a great- 
er volume of gases to strike the air, and 
these tend to drive the rifle backward 
more than those released by rifles of 
smaller caliber. Rifles with short bar- 
rels “kick” more because the gases are 
still burning and expanding as they 
strike the air, particularly when pro- 
gressive burning powder is used behind 
the bullet. 

The heavier the gun the less the ap- 
parent recoil, because it takes longer to 
overcome the inertia of the heavy gun 
and hence it recoils less violently. Shoot- 
ing the 300 Magnum cartridge in an 8&- 
lb. standard-weight Model 70 isn’t the 
most pleasant experience in the world, 
even for a trained rifleman. Yet with 
the 134-lb. bull gun the recoil isn’t bad 
at all, apparently less than that of the 
.30/06 cartridge fired in the standard 
weight rifle. 

The stock of the gun has a lot to do 
with appreciable recoil, too. Crooked 
stocks with heel drops of from 3 to 3! 
in. accentuate apparent recoil, for they 
transmit it at an angle. Straight stocks 
take the sting out of it. Almost all stocks 
are too crooked. The best stocks in my 
own rack, either rifles or shotguns, have 
a heel drop of only % in. more than the 
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Wen therek 


MORE GAME ON YOUR TABLE 





THERE’S MORE FOOD FOR 


THE FIGHTING MEN 


@ The annual game kill in this country of 435,000,000 pounds 
of game and fish is sufficient to feed an army of 5,000,000 
men for more than 77 days. 


Your fishing and hunting trips can supply many pounds of 
game and fish for your table, can help relieve the national 
food crisis . . . if you have provision in your home for storing 
your kill in prime-fresh condition. 


Hundreds of sportsmen today are among the most en- 
thusiastic users of Deepfreeze, the first successful home freezer, 
built by the world’s largest manufacturer of sub-zero frozen 
food storage units. Within the limits of the game laws, they 
freeze and store venison, wild-fowl, upland game, all kinds of 
fish for ‘‘out of season”’ eating. 


It is good game conservation and patriotic food conserva- 
tion to prevent waste and spoilage of your game and fish. 


Right now Deepfreeze units are available only under certain 
priority conditions. When the war is over you can have one 
in your home, to make better use of your game kill than ever 
before, to get double enjoyment out of your gunning and fish- 
ing trips. It’s something to look forward to. 





DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS: 
Interested in after-victory sales of Deepfreeze? 
Inquiries invited now for postwar planning. 





AWARDED 


@ Cartridge cases, airplane nose and DETROIT PLANT 


tail gun turrets, blood desiccating units 
and industrial freezing equipment 
are among the war products Motor 
Products Corporation is proud to be 
making to help speed our final victory. 













READ WHAT SPORTSMEN USERS SAY 


“*I do considerable hunting. In my Deepfreeze I preserve fish, birds and 

other wild meats.”’...‘‘The Deepfreeze was originally acquired to 

keep game and fish shot or caught during the season for later use. Now 

we use it for most everything.”’. ..‘‘We have moose, venison and fish 

and are able tc keep this meat through the year.” . . . ‘Formerly when 
I was hunting for trophies, practically all the meat of elk, deer, 
moose, pheasant, partridge, ducks, etc., was going to waste. Today 
it rests securely in my Deepfreeze.” 


THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY TODAY WILL BUY YOUR DEEPFREEZE TOMORROW 












DeepireeZe 1% vows cornu 


ONLY MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION CAN MAKE DEEPFREEZE 





Serving America 
and America’s Sportsmen 
with a New 


WARTIME 
SERVICE 


.». and to Farmers, 


Servicemen and Essential Civilians! 


Most new guns are off to war, but 
there are thousands of good, used 
shotguns, rifles, revolvers, etc. stored 
away in attics, trunks, closets. We 
find them... buy them... make them 
available for you who need them. 
YOUR guns and sports equipment 
not now in use are vitally needed! 


. 










ms ast year 255,404,055 lbs. of game 
were bagged. If that amount could 
be shot this year, it would help 
conserve our vital meat supply. But 
guns and ammunition are scarce. 
So won't you pass along your un- 
used ones? 


* 





Guns, ammunition, 
reels, rods, out- 
boards, binoculars, 
cameras, watches. 


WANT TO SELL j 
WANT TO SWAP 
WANT TO Buy ® 


Get cash (name your own rice) or swap for 
articles in our FREE Fall “Guaranteed Bar- 
gain Catalo * featuring thousands hard-to-get 
items; sen (retunded with first order) for 
handling costs. Describe merchandise fully. 


KLEIN’S 


SPORTING GOODS 


507B South Halsted, Chicago 7 








|cle into an unyielding mass 





comb drop. That, gents, is plenty 
straight. 

A comb that is just a shade too high 
will bruise the cheek and make the 
shooter think he is being killed, even 
though the foot pounds of free recoil 
are moderate. A stock which is too short 
will jam the shooter’s thumb against his 
schnozzle and have the same effect. 

A beavertail fore-end on a shotgun ap- 
parently cuts the recoil in half because 
it enables the shooter to take up a lot 
of it with his left hand. A full “semi- 
beavertail” fore-end on a rifle has the 
same eect, and in this respect the fore- 
ends of the Model 99-T, R, and RS S-v- 


ages are excellent, as are those on the 
Model 70 and 71 Winchesters, and the 
Model 720 and 81 Remingtons. (Se- 


tween you and me and the gatepost, it 
ought to be against the law to make the 
toothpick fore-ends found on the stand- 
ard double-barrel game gun. The only 
useful purpose they serve is to conceal 
the fore-end catch mechanism.) 

A wide, flat butt plate of the “shot- 
gun” type distributes the recoil over a 
wide area and hence makes it easier to 


take. A narrow “rifle” butt plate with 
points that gouge the shoulder makes 


even moderate vecoil painful. 


One of the kickingest rifles I ever shot 


was an original Remington Model 30 in 
.30/06 caliber 3rother, how that thing 
used to push me around! It had a 20-in. 
barrel and a muzzle blast that would 
singe your eyebrows, a narrow fore-end 
the left hand couldn’t grip firmly, a fair- 
ly crooked buttstock, a dinky rifle-type 
butt plate, and no great weight. Almost 
every factor to increase apparent recoil 
was there. Another brute was the Model 
95 Winchester in .405 or .35 with the 
same sort of butt plate and stock. 

The way the shooter himself receives 
recoil is an exceedingly important fac- 
tor, which varies from individual to in- 
dividual. Those who get kicked, tense 
their muscles and fight the recoil. Those 
who don’t, ride with it, as a fighter who 
rolls with a punch he cannot avoid man- 
ages to take the sting out of it. I know 
a big powerful man with more muscle 
in his index finger than I have in my 
biceps. When he shoots in any position 
he tenses that whole 260 lb. of solid mus- 
I have ac- 
tually seen blood running from his 
shoulder! Rifles kick least from the off- 
hand position and most from the prone, 
because from offhand the shooter natural- 
ly comes back with the recoil whereas he 
resists it most from prone. 

Last of all is the factor of the shoot- 
er’s own psychology. Ever notice hor’ 
much less a gun kicked if you plugged 
your ears and couldn’t hear it? The 
rubber recoil pad is a case in point here. 
Such a pad does take up a little of the 
shock of recoil, but not much. However, 
if a man thinks a steel butt plate will 
hurt him and a rubber one won't, that’s 
the way it works out. 

Actually, in many cases it boils down 
to this. If a man thinks he is going to 
get pushed around he will. If he thinks 
he won't, he won’t. When my 12-year- 
old boy got pretty good with a .257 and 
its light recoil, he decided he wanted to 
use a .270 and a .30/06. I fooled him by 
breaking him in with reduced loads. 
They did not kick, and now he can use 
the most powerful loads in either cali- 


ber without the slightest tendency to 
flinch. Why? He has made up his mind 
that neither caliber kicks and so he 


doesn’t worry about it. 

However, because of psychological and 
possibly physical factors some people are 
bothered by recoil. Those who are 
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eT 
GUN 


HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully i! 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts on 
all phases of rifle, 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Ballis- 
tic tables, angles of 
elevation, small bore 
records, world’s rec 
REFUNDED ON YouR-_ ord fish and a wealth 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE of interesting dota. 














POSTPAID 














RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS, 






_HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 





Natural Duck Call Mfg. _Co., rn, St. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON 


827 14TH ST. w. Ww. 
WASHINGTON, DB. C. 


RIG 
ENDS GUN RUST WORRY 


Same pre-war ingredients —_ RIG 
ps finest rust preventive available! 
sun experts say a 2 min. app. in 
a out after day's shooting stops am- 
munit fi er prints, sé 

rom damaging you 

Ib. 50c, 1 Ib. $1.56 

RiG ‘at your gun st Ire or direct! 


PARKER-WHELEN Co., inc. 





5832-L Stony Isiand, 


Chicage 37, Vl. 











High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 


















The Broadbill Duck Call 





A Call That Calls 
The favorite with hunters for over 25 years. Try it and 
be convinced. Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 postpaid 
N. C. HANSEN CO., Pienemann Minn. 





NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel 

No heating is necessary. —" 
5 











a 
New werd | Restores the finish on 


f (ER guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular 
LAs oxo cons unt ttt ‘“‘What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
) New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-130, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


DUCK HU HUNTERS 


The rr eh pee 7 Call 
4 s 2al 
Patent No. 1855527 
blown does 


Thoroughly tested out hunting wild : 
proved without a doubt a y on duck caller 


chaser. Price $2.50 postpaid 
Paul, Minn., Box 24-L 










A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds 
Catalog on request 


WARSAW, MISSOURI 





If you’re needed and can qualify 


- SERVE YOUR 
COUNTRY IN 
THE U.S. CROP CORPS! 


Watch for local recruiting in 
your community 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
and The War Manpower Commission 
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should check over this list. Maybe the 
trouble lies in the stock or the butt plate; 
nore probably it is the shooter. 

Just for the record, here are some fig- 
ires—supplied by Mert Robinson, Win- 
hester ballistic engineer—giving foot 
pounds of free recoil in various calibers: 
218 Bee—1.3; .219 Zipper—1.65; .220 Swift 

4.65; .25/35—4.5; .257—7; .270—15; .30/06 
180 gr.)—17.5; .30/06 (220 gr.)—19; .300 
Magnum (180 gr.)—25; .300 Magnum 
220 gr.)—27; .348—22; .375 (235 gr.)— 
31.2; .875 (270 gr.)—32.5; .375 (300 gr.)— 
3.6; .45/70—12; .50/100—11.5. 


ALTERING GOVERNMENT 
BULLETS FOR HUNTING 


e In ordinary times, the altering of Gov- 
rnment .30/06 bullets for hunting is a 

t of malarkey; but in these parlous 
lays beggars can’t be choosers. Don’t 
et anyone kid himself, though, that bul- 
ets so altered are as reliable as regular 
porting bullets. 

But here goes. There are two types of 
bullets: the 172-gr. boattail, the so-called 
M-1, which is safe to alter; and the 150 

r. flat-base, the M-2, which is absolutely 
rot safe to alter. Formerly, the M-1 bul- 
lets had copper-colored jackets, and the 
M-2’s had gilding-metal jackets tinned 
white. Now, however, the M-2 bullets 

re not tinned, but are copper-colored 
like the old M-1’s, because, in case you 
haven’t heard, the Japs got the Malaya 
tin mines. 

Cartridges with head stamps of 42 and 
13 are almost certainly M-2’s. It is al- 
ways possible that if the point is ground 
off a full metal cased bullet with an un- 
protected flat base, the core may shoot 
out, leaving the jacket behind in the 
barrel to blow the rifle up the next shot. 
So lay off those M-2’ 

The M-1 can be converted into a bullet 
for heavy game by the simple expedient 
of grinding off the tip until the core 
shows. So altered, they seem to be O.K. 
for elk and larger game. For deer and 
lighter game, grind or file off the tip 
until about % in. of lead core shows. 
Then take a file and thin down the jacket 
toward the point. Next take a ‘%-in. 
drill and put a hole about % in. deep in- 
to the core. That gives plenty of expan- 
sion, even on jack rabbits, woodchucks, 
and such critters. Those who have used 
it on deer claim it’s about 99 percent 
successful, but occasionally, for some 
curious reason, she no expand. 


SHORT SHOTS 


® Some of the boys have been doing some 
weird and wonderful things with du 
Pont No. 4350 in the .30/06. One lad 
crammed 60 gr. behind the 172-gr. Gov- 
ernment boattail and got a muzzle ve- 
locity of 3,000 foot seconds. Pressures 
were not taken but very probably much 
too doggoned high. A charge of 58 gr. 
would probably give 29% foot s-conds, 
and 57 gr. at least 2,859, with a»nparently 
tandard pressures. Friend of mine uses 
56.5 gr. with beautiful eccuracy and 
very flat trajectory. 

My own .30/06 has a rather tight cham- 
ber and hence I can’t load her up; but 
I found 54 gr. of No. 4350 with the 200- 
gr. bullet giving the same trajectory over 
300 yd. as the 180-gr. Remington bronze 
point. Velocity is very close to 2,700, and 
that is really moving that big bullet. 

Certain citizens use 55 gr. behind the 
220-gr. bullet and claim 2.700. I'd be 
leery. In my rifle 52 gr. is plenty. From 
trajectory I’d guess a velocity of about 
2,500 foot seconds.—Jack O’Connor, 
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WHY CARRY POUNDS 
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“There’ s nothing to compare with a 
Blizzard Proof Bauer Down Jacket 
when climbing and hunting in 
high, windswept places. They’re 
positively the lightest, warmest 


things on earth.” 
Tony Mathison, Big Game Hunter 


lL Point 4] 


| LAMINATED 


When the war has been won, 
amazing facts will be released 
on the performance of Bauer 
Products on the war fronts, 
and the production of Bauer 
factories for the home front. 






Millions of Uncle Sam's cold 
weather fighting men will come 
home with highest praise for 
Bauer Products, the “Lightest 
Warmest Things on Earth." 


W SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST “BLIZZARD - PROOF DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
























Train yourself to getting envi- 
ous stares when you start smok- 
ing Briggs tobacco. Because its 
delectable fragrance is almost as 
delightful as its taste—and oh, 
Full- 


bodied and tender, the mellow 


brother, that’s luscious! 


richness of Briggs will make you 
get up earlier so’s you can enjoy 
it longer each day. Briggs is cask- 
. 

mellowed for years—longer than 
many costly blends—and it’s 
ripe for your pipe and your pleas- 
ure. Try a package today. 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
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UPPLYING Uncle Sam's civilian war workers in cold 
S climates is a big part of our job today, because they 
come first. They must have the quality, fine tailoring 
and warmth for which our regular woolen hunting 
clothes have been famous for over 113 years. You, 
too, can still secure these mountain-made woolen hunt- 
ing clothes that keep you warm and well-protected, 
including the beautiful Woolrich shirts in plaids, 
checks and plain colors. Popular styles in a range of 
weights and prices to suit most customers. See them 


at your dealer's now. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN 


- Wear Warm Mountain-Made 
Hunting 


Clothes 


~— 
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Buy War 
Bonds and 
Stamps! 
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MILLS 


(John Rich & Bros.) —Woolrich, Pen nsylvania 








Brazeau Climbers 


(Continued from page 23) 
toward Bighorn Creek on the other side 
of the divide. I opened fire so rapidly 
that the barrel overheated, and the ac- 
tion jammed. I had to pick out the last 
empty case with my knife. 

By the time I got the rifle in working 
order again the sheep, wounded by one 


of my bullets, was out of sight «ver the 
divide, and we had to spend another 
three hours climbing after him. At last 


we spotted him, eyeing us from across a 
deep canyon. My next shot killed him 
instantly, and he tumbled down into a 
rocky, ice-coated canyon. 


OR the next two days we worked like 

slaves and foolishly risked our lives try- 
ing to recover that sheep. But when we 
did get him out we agreed that the risk 
and labor were worth while, for he made 
a magnificent trophy. 

For the next three weeks our search 
for goats carried us, at times, to eleva- 
tions of 12,000 feet. My schedule called 
for a female and a kid, as well as several 
billies. I assumed that goats behaved 
like most other animals, and that the 
young would stick by their mothers in 
time of danger, and vice versa. But in 
this I was wrong. A mother goat will 
run away and leave her offspring to fend 
for itself, and a kid w’''! desert its moth- 
er at a moment’s not c>. 

I was out alone one day, studying sev- 
eral herds of goats through a 45X tele- 
scope. I selected a nanny that seemed to 
possess all the desirable points—good 
size, perfect coat, and well-formed horns. 
(The goats of the Brazeau, while large, 
do not have horns as big as those found 
on specimens elsewhere in the Rockies.) 

My intention was to take both the 
nanny and her kid, but when I killed the 
mother with a single shot, the kid joined 
the other goats in fleeing to the safety of 
a rocky, snow-filled basin. 

On the theory that the kid, although 
not now showing much grief, would miss 
its mother, I decided to be a good sports- 
man and go after it instead of taking 
some other. All the next day Ray and I 
followed that orphaned kid but eventu 
ally had to give it up and pick out an- 
other. This one I wounded. The mothe! 
goat deserted her offspring completely, 
making no effort to protect it, and we 
had to do some hard climbing before I 
could get in the finishing shot 

In the Job and Whisker Creek area 
we got two excellent males, one of them 
more than sixty inches in length and 
standing forty inches high. But we de 
cided to search the upper Bro~eau Valley 


for a still larger specimen. ©n a snowy 
bitter-cold day we moved cur camp to 
the new territory. 

“ecause of its coloration, a goat is al 


most impossible to see against snow 
Consequently I had to “glass track” ths 
animals in order to find them at all 
Pausing at a spot of vantage, I would 
study the snow on the opposite slopes 
through my binoculars. In this way I 
could pick up goat tracks and, by fol 
lowing them up the slopes, finally locate 
the animals. 

That was how I spotted a trio of un 
usually big billy goats on some rather 
low ledges. One of the goats looked lik« 
the specimen I was seeking, and I de- 
cided to go after him. He stood high and 
rangy, displayed a perfect pair of prongs 
had beautiful long chaps, and his whisk 
ers were pronounced. His coat, though 
slightly yellowed, was unusually long 
OUTDOOR 
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for that time of year. Even without the 
telescope through which we _ studied 
these details, we could see that he was 
a likely fellow to complete our group. 

The three goats were resting in a spot 
from which they could watch the whole 
creek valley, and it appeared impossible 
to stalk them without being discovered. 

We waited for hours for them to move. 
I hoped for a blizzard that would hide 
our approach; but there was no such 
luck. The day wouldn’t last much longer, 
so Ray and I decided to carry out the 
only plan we could think of—to 
come boldly out into the open. While 
Ray walked forward a short distance, 
stopped, and then reversed his direction, 
I moved straight ahead toward the ani- 
mals, finally getting within 500 yards of 
them. 

The goats, of course, saw us. They 
moved away into a rocky break in the 
mountain, and for a few seconds were 
out of sight. This gave me a chance to 
dash to a near-by bowlder. As my chosen 
specimen came back into view, I placed 
the post of my 4X rifle ’scope on top of 
his shoulder and squeezed the trigger. 
The range, as proved by later measure- 
ment, was 450 yards. The bullet struck 
him too far back in the body to be fatal, 
and he ran nearly 400 yards along the 
ledge while I fired again and again. In 
all, I shot at him eleven times at that 
considerable range, the last bullet break- 
ing his neck and killing him instantly. 

When we finally got the old billy off 
the ledge we found that six of my shots 
had taken effect. It has been my expe- 
rience that these animals are most diffi- 
cult to kill, and can take a beating from 
a high-powered rifle better than almost 
any other kind of North American big 
game. 

My goat order was now complete. The 
giant billy stood forty-five inches high 
at the shoulders and was sixty-five inches 
long. Now the leading figure in the 
museum group, this chap represents 
eighteen days of the toughest hunting I 
ever did; but the chances are that not 
one museum visitor in a thousand sus- 
pects that fact. 

The goat trip lasted a total of forty- 
three days, part of the time being spent 
in collecting moose and elk specimens, 
and in gathering the usual quantities of 
plants and rock samples. It required 
about twenty months of work by taxi- 
dermists and artists to prepare the ex- 
hibit in which the Brazeau goats are 
starred. 


Arizona’s Controlled Hunting 


ONTROLLED hunting is practiced 
in Arizona for both antelope and 
elk. Antelope hunting is “restricted,” 
elk hunts are “supervised.” In restricted 
hunting, only a given number of per- 
mits are issued; in supervised hunting, 
the sportsmen are required to check in 
ind out of designated stations, so that 
the amount of game killed can definitely 
be known. In restricted hunting, the 
hunters can be directed into an area 
where the game animal is so abundant 
that a reasonable reduction of its num- 
bers is advisable; or, when the game 
urplus is not so large, the number of 
hunters can be reduced accordingly. 
Elk, formerly hunted under the re- 
tricted method in Arizona, were placed 
inder the supervised-hunting plan for 
the first time in 7 years last year. 
Satisfactory increase in the big deer’s 
1umbers made this possible. 
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Will you come along ? 
Go bet yo well 


| IT’S EARLY on an autumn morning some- 


time after Victory. A couple of your 
neighbors stop at your door. Dew shines 
on their boots. Their guns gleam, and 
you hear the muffled click of shells in 
their pockets as they move. They grin. 
You grin. “Ready?” they ask. “Right with 
you,” you say. You slip into your jacket 
... you pick up your new HER gun—the 
gun you've always dreamed of, well-bal- 
anced, beautifully finished, a top-notch 
performer in every way... and you're 
off on the hunt... 

UNTIL THE WAR IS WON, all of 
Harrington & Richardson's guncrafting skill 
will continue to center on war weapons 
principally the famous H&R Reising Sub- 
machine Gun. 

BUT THEN H&R will return to sport- 


ing arms with guns of unprecedented per- 


formance, beauty, and “feel.” Post-war H&R 
guns will have the additional benefit of all 
the new know-how of wartime design and 
production plus all the suitable new ma- 
terials—steels and alloys and plastics. No 
details can be released now—but there'll be 
shotguns, revolvers, and rifles of great new 
design proudly bearing the H&R name. We 
know you'll like them. 





HOW TO BUY A POST-WAR 
H&R GUN TODAY 


Buy a War Bond now — 
put it in an envelope 
marked ‘‘Harrington & 
Richardson Gun." Every 
year you hold it, that 
pond will increase in 
value...and after Victory, 
your investment today will 
buy one of the bese H&R 
guns ever made! 














HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 


Manual. It's free . . 





FREE TO GUN FANS... \ 


Every man and boy who loves firearms will enjoy the \ . 
detailed, illustrated H&R Reising Submachine Gun 
. use the coupon. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS Co., 
De pt. OL-10, W orce ster, Mass. 


Send my free copy of the H&R Reising Submachine Gun Manual. 


Name 


| Address 




















Ever hear of a fightin’ 
fabric for hunting clothes? Well sir, here it is! 
Built to army specifications, Red Head Service 
Duck can take a world of punishment .. . yet, 
with all, is lighter, softer, far more comfortable. | 
That's because it’s woven more closely (makes | 
a better base for waterproofing, too). Vat dyed | 
in the yarn a fast olive drab ... a handsome | 
new color for hunting clothes. Available in the 
garments listed below . . . others, too. 

No. GSQnB—Coat with “‘bi-swing’’back....$10.00 

Ne. GSPER— Breeches with elastic cuff .....- $5.90 

No. GSPKR— Zouaves...loose, blousy trousers 
with elastic knit wool bottom...........- $6.70 


SEAL-TEX WATERPROOFING COMPOUND 
for Leather and Canvas 


At last .. . a waterproofing compound 
that really does the job. Guaranteed 
by Red Head. Easy to apply... not 
greasy or messy. Dependable because 
of thorough penetration. 6 oz. bottle. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Tells all about RED HEAD Happy 


Hunting hits... acquainting you with 
other Red Head togs of Service 
Duck, Fishuntex, Wool, 


me etc. Also leather and 
canvas gunners’ needs, 










RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
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Sportsmen's Maps Still Available 


B ‘how: tn numerous readers have asked 


how they may obtain trustworthy 

maps of areas in which they plan to 
hunt or fish, it seems worth while to give 
here the facts about the “tight” map 
situation which resu]ts from the war. 

For reasons of military security, the 
Army has found it advisable to forbid 
the sale and distribution of detailed 
topographic maps of many sections of 
the United States. Generally, this re- 
striction applies to areas within 200 miles 
of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts 
and of the Mexican border, but it also 
applies to some sections farther inland. 
Unfortunately, the areas for which de- 
tail maps are unobtainable include many 
of our best and most-visited fishing and 
hunting districts. There are, however, 
many other equally good fishing and 
hunting places of which good maps may 
be obtained as easily as in peacetime. 

Sale and other distribution of large- 
scale topographic maps of all areas with- 
in the following states is prohibited: 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Flori- 
da, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. 

Sale and other distribution of large- 
scale maps of designated areas within 
the following states is prohibited: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Georgia, Illinois (re- 
striction applies only to.a few areas near 
the Illinois-Indiana line), Indiana (re- 
striction applies to all areas above the 
39th parallel), Michigan (no restriction 
on maps of areas on the Upper Penin- 
sula; restriction applies to all of the rest 
of the state), Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon (restric- 
tion applies to all areas west of the 120th 
meridian), South Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington (restriction ap- 
plies to all areas west of the 120th 
meridian). 

There is no restriction on the distri- 
bution of maps of areas within these 
states: Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Sportsmen have found the standard 
published by 
the Geological Survey to be the most 
accurate and useful, as well as the least 
expensive, large-scale maps obtainable. 


| These quadrangles are of uniform size— 


about 16% by 20 in.—but because they 
are mapped on different scales they 
represent areas of varying size. The 
scale used for most of them is either 1 
in. equals 1 mile or 1 in. equals % mile. 
Some of the quadrangles covering desert 
or wild mountain areas are on a smaller 
scale, either 1 in. equals 2 miles or 1 in. 
equals 4 miles. A few areas are mapped 
on a larger scale, either 1 in. equals 1,000 
ft. or 1 in. equals 2,000 ft. 

The quadrangles which have been pub- 
lished cover about half the United States. 
These maps are printed in three or more 
colors, and show accurately all streams, 
lakes, towns, roads, railroads, and trails. 
On some of them main roads are shown 
in red, and woods areas in green. Each 
quadrangle is identified by the name of 
a city, town, or prominent natural fea- 
ture within it, and on its margins are 
printed the names of adjoining quad- 
rangles, if maps of them have been pub- 
lished. 
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Red Head for “Happy Hunting” 











4321 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


These topographic quadrangles — of 
areas for which map distribution is not 
restricted—may be obtained by sending 
the price (10 cents apiece), by money 
order or in cash or postage stamps, to the 
Director, Geological Survey, Washington, 
D.C. State index circulars, showing the 
area covered by each published quad- 
rangle, may be obtained free on request 
to the Geological Survey—except that 
indexes will not be supplied for any of 
those areas for which map distribution 
is restricted. 

Sportsmen still may obtain excellent 
sketch maps of the national forests, even 
if they are within districts for which 
the distribution of detailed topographic 
maps is forbidden. These sketch maps 
don’t have contour lines, but they show 
all prominent natural features such as 
mountain peaks, streams, and lakes, as | 
well as all roads, trails, and camp sites. 
Used in conjunction with the trail and 
route markers on the ground, they are 
sufficiently detailed to enable anyone who 
has a reasonable amount of map-using 
ability to find his way around even in 
rough country. You may obtain these 
maps by applying to the supervisor of 
the national forest in which you plan 
to hunt or fish. 

Some state fish and game commissions 
supply sportsmen with usable, although 
not highly detailed, maps of their more 
important fishing and hunting grounds. 

If you are hunting or fishing in an 
unfamiliar area for which no good map 
is available, get someone who knows the 
district to help you make a rough dia- 
gram of it. Be sure to indicate the ap- 
proximate location of any natural fea- 
ture—such as a mountain peak—which 
can be seen from all parts of the area; 
the direction in which the streams flow; 
and the approximate distance between 
important features. Even the crudest 
sketch map will help you to keep from 
getting lost. 


125,000,000 Ducks Forecast 


UCK prospects for this season are the 

best in 20 years, according to reports 
received by Ducks Unlimited. These re- 
ports, which stem from western Canada’s 
big duck-breeding grounds, indicate that 
the 1943 duck migration southward will 
total more than 125,000,000 ducks. 

Nearly all districts report many more 
ducks than in 1942, and more water on 
the nesting and feeding grounds than in 
15 years. The duck hatch, barometer of 
duck numbers, is the biggest in the ex- 
perience of Ducks Unlimited. 

Also, an enumeration taken last season 
on federal refuge areas showed that 
mallards were by far the most abundant 
of the various waterfowl species. This 
calculation was made during the birds’ 
southward migration. They totaled 11,- 
600,585. Next in numbers were pintails 
with 5,895,610. Then came a big drop 
to 898,988 baldpates. 

Other than those waterfowl with a 
limited range, such as the Ross’s goose 
and the New Mexico duck, the scarcest 
of the species recorded were the greater 
snow goose, with 20,000, and the buffle- 
head with 33,525. There are 272 of these 
national wildlife refuges where all 
animals and birds are protected, from 
the moose to the tiny wren. } 
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For more than 72 years Kentucky 
Tavern bas reigned supreme as the 
finest of all Kentucky Bourbons... 
There is only one better buy in 
Bonds—War Bonds! 
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Shining like red stop-lights, two facts faced America as she more cartridges than all America’s small arms ammuunitior 
entered this Global War. Cartridge production in astronomical plants were producing at the end of World War I. 
+ > ac > sre mec . QCA 7 “yh > ai . - a " . 
figures ig neede - But there was a shortage of trained brains Foreseeing that the demands of automatic weapons in this war 
to insure that production. might exhaust the supply of copper—key metal in_ brass 
. . . . . y . " T 
In that moment, official Washington sought the services of the cartridge cases—-Western developed a new process for working 
trained personnel of Western and its subsidiaries. And a steel that gives it many of the properties of cartridge brass 
rationing of those trained brains helped break the bottleneck. In addition, Western developed and made available to th 
Today in Western-operated plants more than 5 billion car- United Nations their revolutionary smokeless Ball Po wder 
tridges of .30 and .50 caliber, and other types, have been Made 5 times faster than other smokeless powders, its us 
produced. Making this possible has been an enormous increase Stepped up ammunition production tremendously. 
both in our factories at East Alton, Ill., and our Winchester These are some of the highlights of Western’s war contribu: 
plant at New Haven, Conn. The vast St. Louis Ordnance tions in manufacturing ammunition, metals and explosives 
Plant, also under Western management, is today pouring out There are many other achievements. 
‘ 
Smokeless Ball Powder — Made 
5 Times Faster 
When America began its rearmament 
program, Western offered its smokeless ‘ 
Ball Powder to the War Department. 
A major accomplishment, the process is 
one of the comparatively few basic 
powder-making discoveries. Requiring 
only 3 days, as against 15 for other , 
smokeless powders, this process speeds 
Billions of Cartridges — Built to Watch-like — production 500%. Steel that Pinch-Hits for Brass | 
Precision Standards nM : 
d 
Back of the billions of cartridges produced in Expediting replacement of critical brass, W ster! 
Western-operated plants by more than 50,000 Victory developed a process for making cartridge cas: ! 
workers, is a story of precision plus volume. Each non-directional steel. Phe patent was it 
cartridge passes more than 90 inspections and tests Government, making the _. —— ” 
rariations as minute as plus or minus 1/4000 of ordnance plants and others—without co ‘ 
phere — — er ¥ oe _ . ? jacket gilding metal also is scarce. So We: 
one inch (half the w idth of your watch’s hair-spring) converted its East Alton plant 100° to k 
cause rejection of certain components. Fighters who copper-coated steel bullet jackets. Result! Fi 
use Western-produced cartridges can be sure of them. as many—with no increase in copper consu 
‘ 





CARTRIDGE COMPANY, cast Alton, ttiinois = 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company The United States Cartridge Company Bond Electric Corporation Olin Corporation (Aluminum Division) And Other 
New Haven, Conn. St. Louis, Missouri New Haven, Conn. Tacoma, Wash. ind Afi 
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Shooters’ 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 

from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 

tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 


Problems 








20 Gauge for Pheasant 


Question: For partridge in northern Wis- 
consin I’ve been using a 20 gauge Winchester, 
Model 12, with 2434-in. ribbed barrel and full 
choke. I also have a 12 gauge Remington, 
Model 10, with 30-in. barrel and full choke, 
which I’ve used on pheasant in So. Dakota. As 
between gauges, I prefer the 20 any day, and 
am wondering if a variable choke would make 
it as good a gun for pheasant as my 12.— 
B. L. C., Wis. 


Answer: I think your 20 gauge would be 
adequate for any hunting you would do, if you 
had it equipped with one of the variable-choke 
devices. A full-choked 12 outranges a full- 
choked 20 by only about 10 yd. Using a full- 
choked tube on the 20, you will be able to kill 
pheasant regularly up to 40 and possibly 45 yd. 
Even with the 12, you certainly aren’t going to 
kill them beyond 50 yd., which is an awfully 
long shot on a pheasant. Most hunters would be 
better off with lighter and easier-handling guns 
than they’ve been using; and to stick to one 
gun and grow thoroughly familiar with it usually 
makes for better shooting. 

You will also find that a variable-choke device 
will give you good, wide-open, even patterns 
which should raise your average on grouse about 
50 percent.—J. O’C. 


Metal-fouling Problem 


Question: I’ve had my .30/06 cut down into a 
sporter, and it’s very accurate. But it takes me 
a couple of hours a day for 2 weeks or longer to 
remove the metal fouling it picks up. A local 
gunsmith says the barrel should be lapped.— 
F. C. B., Calif. 


Answer: In a barrel which has never been 
lapped, the rough interior keeps tearing off and 
retaining hunks of metal. I had a .30/06 which 
did that until I got the barrel lapped, after which 
I had no more trouble. Lapping is not a difficult 
operation and shouldn’t cost you much. 

Meantime you could probably reduce your 
labor in removing that metal fouling. Get a 
Marble’s brass brush, saturate it with Hoppe’s 
No. 9, run it through the barrel several times, 
wipe the barrel out, and I think you'll find most 
of the fouling is gone.—J. O’C. 


Ammunition for Small Game 


Question: I own a .22 Mossberg rifle, Model 
46 M, with a Mossberg 4X ‘’scope. What am- 
munition would you recommend for rabbits and 
vermin?—A. P., Manitoba. 


Answer: The best ammunition for use on 
small game is the .22 Long Rifle high-speed 
hollow point. It has more killing power than 
the solid bullet and of course more killing 
power than the low speeds. I prefer greased 
bullets because they simplify the cleaning of 
the rifle and protect the bore against rust.— 


J. ore, 


Multiple-purpose Rifle 


Question: Though I’m now stationed over- 
seas, I look forward to hunting deer and maybe 
black bear in Michigan, where we get both 
timber shots and open shots up to 200 or 300 yd. 
I'd probably do some fox and groundhog shoot- 
ing too. Also, after the Big Parade has passed 
through Tokyo and Berlin, and if I can still 
Parade myself, I have hopes of getting up 
Alaska way, to hunt even larger game. 

So you see I want a multiple-purpose rifle, 
caliber .270 or .300, preferably in a bolt action 
because that’s the kind I’m used to both in the 
Govt. .30/06 and the new M-1. What rifle and 
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cartridge would you recommend, and what about 
a ’scope? Or am I expecting too much of one 
rifle?—Lieut. K. R. B., U.S. A. 


Answer: Probably the best all-around rifle in 
sight today for the hunting you have in mind 
would be a .30/06—the same caliber you're using 
in the Springfield and the Garand M-1. The 
-30/06 is very versatile, for it uses bullets rang- 
ing from 110 to 225 gr. and can be used suc- 
cessfully on everything from jack rabbits and 
woodchucks to elk and big bear. 

Either the Model 720 Remington or the Model 
70 Winchester—both bolt actions—would be a 
good bet for you. I suggest fitting the rifle with 
a 330 Weaver ’scope and Stith mount.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun Battery 


Question: I'm writing to ask your opinion on 
the two repeating shotguns I’ve selected for 
hunting—both Model 12 Winchesters with 26-in. 
barrels and a 13'%4-in. stock, for I have short 
arms. 

For rabbit and quail: 20 gauge, modified 
choke. For duck and pheasant: 16 gauge, bored 
improved modified. 

For quail I’ve used the 20 gauge with No. 8 
trap load with good results. How would that 
combination be for pheasants? Also, does my 
16 gauge have enough choke for duck shooting? 
—G. P., Mo. 


Answer: You've made an exceedingly wise 
selection, I think. My only suggestion would be 
to have the barrel of your 20 gauge opened up 
to improved cylinder, for I think you would kill 
more quail and rabbits. For killing pheasants 
with your 20 gauge, try using 1 oz. of No. 6 
shot. I too like 26-in. barrels, by the way. I’m 
a big guy with long arms, but 26-in. barrels point 
and handle a lot faster for me.—J. O’C. 


For Chuck Hunting 


Question: If you were going chuck hunting, 
would you consider a .220 Swift with an 8X 
Lyman ‘scope with medium-fine cross hairs a 
good outfit for long-range work? And if so, 
would a low Turner mount fit in O.K.?—A. J. C., 
Pa. 


Answer: The Swift is a doggoned good wood- 
chuck rifle, and the Lyman Targetspot is hard to 
beat. But you can’t mount that ‘scope on the 
Turner; the only suitable mounts are the click- 
ing target types made by Lyman or Fecker. A 
"scope like the Targetspot simply cannot be 
mounted low. All a man can do is to raise the 
comb and have it slotted so the bolt can pass 
through it.—J. O’C. 


Spanish Wildcat Handgun 


Question: I’ve been offered a 6-shot, double- 
action revolver, using a center-fire rim cartridge 
which looks much like a .38 Colt, from a chap 
who says he picked it off a dead French officer 
in the first World War, and kept it in perfect 
condition. On the barrel is written: ‘“‘La in- 
dustrial orbea Ejibar.’’ Can you tell me the 
make, and whether cartridges for it can be had 
in this country?—J. S., Jr., Wis. 


Answer: I'm afraid you’d get stung on that 
revolver. It was made in Ejibar, in northern 
Spain, at a cost of about $1.50 wholesale, and 
ones like it probably sold new in this country 
for $8 or $10. Many were made for the .38 long 
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Colt cartridge, and the gun you describe may | 


be one of them. 

But Eibar is the center of the wildcat hand- 
gun industry, and the metal in those guns is 
very poor. I’ve seen lots of them blow out 

(Continued on page 64) 




































“Why is Royalton 
the mutual friend 
of so many pipe en- 
thusiasts? Because 
it represents pipe 
quality without qual- 
ification — because 
it is a smoking com- 
panion that merits 
your prelerence. 









































Why Two Layers? 


Wool is warm. 


Cotton is comfortable. 


Duofold underwear is both warm 
and comfortable, because its fabric 
is made in two thin layers. 

Outer layer contains wool blended 
with other fibres. 

The inner layer, next the skin, is all 
cotton. 

The wool can’t touch you. No itch. 


The two layers insulate against cold 
on the principle of the double wall, 
with air-space between. 

Duofold is so efficient as a retainer 
of body warmth and energy, that it 
can be made comparatively light in 
weight. It’s free and easy. It’s exactly 
right for outdoor sports. 


Your Dealer 
is not to blame 


We are producing underwear for our 
Armed Forces, and as much Duofold for 
civilians as conditions permit. The demand 
for Duofold is unusually heavy. If your 
dealer may not have the style or size you 
wont, please don’t blame him. 


DUOFOLD, Inc., Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Duofolo 


The 2 bayer UNDERWEAR 
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Scratch Shots and Pinwheels 


ALL THEM what you will, here 

are some of the highlights of my 

half century of hunting—hunting 

which, year after year, involved a 
month or two every spring for bear, and 
for other big game every fall. 

I started shooting when I was eight 
years old—-first with a .22 Stevens single- 
shot, with 24-in. octagon barrei; then 
with a .44/40 lever-action Winchester re- 
peater, Model 1892, which Dad bought 
me when it first came out. One day my 
Uncle Bill proposed that we go grouse 
hunting, he and I—he with the .22 and 
I with the .44. That was all right with 
me, for I knew that where there were 
ptarmigan there would be deer. 

We separated upon reaching a strip of 
pine timber in the hunting ground, and 
before long one or the other of us 
jumped a black-tail deer. The old buck 
ran about 150 yd., then stopped to have 
a look around. Uncle Bill could see him, 
so he raised the .22--chambered only for 
the .22 short--and fired. 

That buck started to go round in cir- 
cles, but in 10 yd. he dropped for good. 
When he found that the little bullet had 
hit the neck artery, Uncle Bill was 
elated. For he had it all figured out, be- 
fore he fired, that that was the one and 
only spot where he could be sure of a 
kill, with such a small bullet, at that 
distance. At least, he claimed he had it 
figured out beforehand. 

Another time a friend and I were driv- 
ing a team and wagon to a sawmill in 
the mountains for a load of lumber, when 
we spotted a coyote on a slope some 300 
yd. away. He just lay there and watched 
us, so he must have felt perfectly safe. 
I stopped the team as my friend reached 
for his .22 rifle and popped away. You 
could count one, two, three before the 
bullet struck. The coyote struggled to 
get up on his pins, but couldn’t quite 
make it; so we went up and finished him 
with a head shot. 

That first scratch shot had struck his 
backbone, wedging two of the vertebre 
far enough apart to prevent locomotion. 
If it had hit anywhere else I doubt if 
it would have had force enough to do 
much damage, much less stop the coyote 
cold. 

On our way home from a fishing trip 
one fall my wife and I passed a small 
lake and saw a large flock of ducks rise 
from its far side, about 600 yd. away. 
As they started to circle, my wife re- 
marked, “I'd like one of those ducks for 
supper.” It was duck season, and I had 
a .22 Winchester automatic along, so I 
said, “All right, I'll get you one.” 

I just stuck that .22 in the air, holding 
about 40 ft. over the flock, and pulled 
the trigger three times. A big mallard 
drake quit the bunch and came winging 
toward us, straight across the lake. On 
he came, flying lower and lower, until he 
passed just over our heads—and fell dead 
40 ft. beyond. The hit was pure accident, 
of course; but why was our meal all but 
served up on a silver platter? 

On another occasion I got two ducks 
without hitting them at all! This was 
years ago, when it wasn't considered 
bad form to shoot them on water. I'd 
been guiding O. J. Barwick of St. Louis, 
Mo., on a big-game hunt, and we were 
returning to camp when we passed a 
small pond black with ducks. “Suppose 
we could have a change of menu?” 
Barwick asked. I looked over my barrel 

we both had Winchesters—but it was 
too dark to see the sights. Even so, I 
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said, “We’ll both fire at the center of 
the pond.” 

Well, after we fired I could see ducks 
splashed 4 ft. in the air. The flo 
promptly rose and departed—but when 
we walked to the water’s edge, ther 
were two nice green-winged teal, dizzil 
paddling round and round. One came 
ashore, and I hauled the other in with : 
stick. Neither one was scratched, bu 
the splash of the water had knock 
their wind completely out. 

Some years later I was elk hunting in 
Gallatin County, Montana. One bitter 
November morning, when the ground 
was heavy with snow and the elk were 
plenty scarce, I struck a fresh bull track 
and followed it for perhaps 2 miles 
through a stand of big pine. Finally I 
came upon him in his bed, facing away 
from me; but the timber was so thick 
that I could see only the butt of his 
antlers and a bit of his head. Taking 
careful aim at a spot about the size 
my hand, I squeezed the trigger of my 
Winchester—and it misfired. A_ littl 
water must have got in and frozen the 
firing pin, for that never happened 
me, before or since, with anything larger 
than a .22. 

Anyway, I cocked the rifle again and 
squeezed, and this time the bull’s hea: 
dropped from sight. Sure that he was 
dead, I took 79 leisurely steps to where 
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he lay. But before setting my rifle down 
I took a good look from all angles—lI 
know two men who were killed by not 
doing so. There was my bullet hole, 
about 3 in. behind the horns, and the 
bull’s eyes were glazed; but he was 


breathing still! 

I gave him a kick in the rump—and 
vou should have seen him liven up. He 
got to his front feet and partly up be- 





We sportsmen owe a debt of gratitude 
to the conservationists—for the restock- 
ing, herd control, winter feeding, pa- 
trolling, and the 1,001 jobs these men 
have been doing so well. This year 
their programs are being curtailed, 
and if any considerable number of us 
fail to buy a license the effect may 
well be disastrous (as you know, it is 
the small fees we pay for our licenses 
that make this work possible). 


So, now is the time to settle our ac- 
counts. Each one of us, even if we 
know we won't get a chance to use 


it, must 
BUY A LICENSE! 


just as usual, and make it a personal 
matter to see that the urgent work of 
conservation goes on. 





hind, lunged against a tree, then fell 
over backward (and nearly caught me 
with his antlers as he did A few 
minutes later he gave a repeat per- 
formance, and I couldn’t touch him 
without the risk of getfing kicked to 
kingdom come, 


so). 
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BUY A HUNTING LICENSE 


EVEN THOUGH YOU'LL USE IT LESS. Your license 
money is spent for propagation and protection of fish and game. 
It is returned to you in better sport. Reduced license revenues mean 


less game, less sport. 


SUPPORT YOUR STATE CONSERVATION 
PLAN. Conservation can’t lag while the war goes on. 
Your state Fish and Game Department is struggling to 
do big work with less men, less money. Help it hold what 
it has gained in better sport. Do this because it’s common 


sense. Do it for the boys in service—for yourself! 





9-G UN S-IN-1 


Nine distinct choke patterns at 
your finger tips! More clean hits 
—one gun instead of nine! 





Meantime I was getting cold, and I 


wanted to dress him out and head for 
camp. So I shot him twice between the 
eyes with a .22 revolver which I carried 
for prairie chickens. The shots had no 
effect whatever, but a bullet from the 
Winchester, in the same place, finished 
him completely. After packing out the 
elk I split the head and examined it. 

The .22’s had just flattened out on the 
skull. My first rifle shot had shattered 
the top of the brain and lodged down 
in his nose; the last, fired perhaps half 
an hour later, went down the neck bone 
a few joints and destroyed the medulla, 
which is the part of the brain that keeps 
the heart and lungs going. The bull 
might have lived a couple of hours 
longer, but wouldn’t have gone anywhere. 

In 1904, on a spring bear hunt in the 
Hell Roaring country in southwest Mon- 
tana, I came upon the carcass of a bull 
lk that had died a day or two before, 
and knew it would make good bait for 
grizzlies. So two days later I went back 
to have a look. Nearest I could get, 
without being discovered, was on a butte 
about 80 yd. away. And yes, there was 
mister bear. He wasn't a black bear, 
but I couldn’t see enough of him through 
the trees to make out how big he was. 
And I knew one shot was all I'd get, 
unless he happened to come toward me 
when I fired. 

As I sat watching, I finally made out 
that what I could see was the bear's 
neck, moving up and down as he fed. 
That was a good place to shoot any bear; 
so I trained my .30/30 Winchester on him 

it had a gold-bead front sight and a 
Lyman peep, rear—and let off. The bear 
lropped out of sight. 
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WAR WORK 


Uncle Sam needed the skill, facilities, 
long experience of the 
Choke Company. They now are his. 
No more Poly-Chokes are be- 
ing made, no more will be 
made until the symbolic “V” 
can be spelled out in full for 


and 


Victory that is ours. 


I worked the lever slowly, dropped in 
another cartridge, and stood by—or sat 
for further developments. Slowly the 
bear raised up as before; again I aimed 
and fired; and again the bear disap- 
peared. Ditto a third time, except that the 
bear was facing me when he went down, 
falling off to the left and out of sight. 

In due time I walked over to where 
he lay and found, not a grizzly but a 
large male brown bear, who under the 
conditions could easily be mistaken for 
a grizzly. Upon skinning him I saw that 
the first two shots had shattered the 
neck bone about 3 in. apart and dis- 
integrated then and there. The third 
struck between the eyes and came out 
the left ear. 

How that bear got to his feet after the 
first two shots I don’t pretend to know; 
but I’ve learned that neither a shattered 
neck bone nor brain shot (as witness the 
bull elk) necessarily means an instant kill. 

I believe that from 15 to 20 shots are 
fired for each elk killed in my neck of 
the woods—north of Yellowstone Parl: 
where more elk have been taken in the 
last 30 years than anywhere else in the 
country. (Last season alone, 7,230 were 
accounted for.) I’ve seen a band of elk 
pass unscathed within 100 yd. of hunters 
who fired every cartridge they had avail- 
able. And once I saw a man fire 22 
shots at a bull elk at less than 100 ft. 
and never touch a hair. How did that 
elk stand for so much shooting? I'd 
crippled him so that he couldn't travel. 

Besides hunting, I’ve done consider- 
able target work in my time; but the 
best score I ever saw was made 6 years 
ago, at a turkey shoot the day before 
Thanksgiving. The shooting was done 
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A few — only a few — Poly- 
Chokes are left unsold. Write, 
but don't send your gun barrel. 
We'll let you know if there’s 
a Poly-Choke left for you. 


THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NOTES for 
SPORTSMEN 


1. CARE OF GUN: 


Before storing away your 
gun, smear it, inside and out, 
with a good gun grease. 
Grease an old brush that fits 
the bore, run it through sev- 
eral times. Rub on outside 
with the hand. Work into 
action, too. 


2. CARE OF ACTION: 


If your gun has been much 
used in all kinds of weather, 
the action should be gone 
over every two or three 
years. This is a job for a gun- 
smith, unless you're skilled 
with tools. 


3. WHAT SHOT SIZES? 
No. 2: For geese, all gauges. 
No. 5: Good for canvasbacks, 
redheads, bluebills, all sea 
ducks in 12-gauge. 


No. 6: Best all-around size 
for ducks in all bores from 
.410 to 12. Best also for 
pheasants, prairie chickens, 
rabbits, squirrels, grouse. 


No. 712: Best size for quail, 
doves, good also for snipe 
and shore birds. Standard 
size for trap shooting. Most 
widely used shot size. 


No. 8: Best size for rail and 
shore birds. Usable for quail 
and woodcock. 


Poly- 





prone, but the ground was sloppy with 
snow, so instead of a sandbag rest an 
inclined platf n 6 ft. long was used. 
One end re n the ground, the other 
on a sawhors t. high. There were six 
entrants, and ie turkey was to go to 
whoever c closest to the center of 
the 4-in. bullseye, at 100 yd. Telescope 
sights were barred, and each man was 
permitted just one shot. As I remember 
it, the following rifles were used: .22 
Winchester target, .270 Winchester, .257 
Remington Roberts, .30/06 Remington, 
32/20 Wincheste1 

Every shot was a 10. 
dead center, two 


ime 


The .22 cut the X 
others broke into the 
hole it made, and five of the six shots 
could be covered by a 5-cent piece. For 
an expert with his pet target rifle, ’scope 
ight, and sandbag rest to make such a 
would have been remarkable. 
Those turkey shooters sure had on their 
shooting clothes that day! 

As for plinking, I had one experience 
that taught me to be cautious. 30b 
Pennman and I were practicing aerial 
pistol shooting with Stevens single-shots, 
and Bob tossed a condensed-milk can for 
me to shoot at. I let off when it was 
about 12 ft. above his head, and I heard 
the bullet hit the can. Bob, who was also 
watching the can, suddenly grabbed his 
chin in both hands and yelled, “I’m hit!” 

Sure enough, blood was trickling from 
his chin, and after sterilizing my pocket- 
knife in order to investigate I extracted 
a piece of tin. Evidently the bullet had 
punched it out of the can, and it had 
flown off at an angie with sufficient 
force to penetrate to Bob’s jawbone. 
When you have a gun in your hand you 
just can’t be too careful!—C. BE. Lyons. 
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PIPE CLEANERS WO7 ESSENTIAL WITH 


MEDICO FILTERED 


The mouthpiece stays clean at all times, thanks to 
the patented 66 Baffle Filter which retains flakes 
—slugs—and absorbs moisture. When (filter is 
discolored, it has done its job. Discard it and put 
in a fresh one—costs only ONE CENT. If moisture 
from tobacco causes slight 
accumulation in bottom of 
bowl, simply insert pick or 
aw! through shank to insure 
free draft. Medico Filtered 
Smoking is clean—sanitary 
—mild, and unbelievably 
improves taste and aroma 
of your favorite tobacco. 


Thank MEDICO—STILL ONE DOLLAR WITH BOX OF FILTERS FREE! 























GENUINE FILTERS FOR MEDICO PACKED 
ONLY IN THIS RED & BLACK BOX 








Shooters’ Problems 


(Continued from page 61) 


the cylinder walls and bulge the barrels wit! 
standard factory loads. If I were you, I wouldn't 
monkey with that lemon. It isn’t reliable to use 
and might hurt you or at least scare the dickens 
out of you. I wouldn’t recommend any of those 
Spanish wildcats; I’ve seen too many accidents 
with them.—J. O’C. 


Big-game Rifle for a Youngster 


Question: After the war, if all goes well, my 
father and I plan a trip to Alaska for Kodiak 
bear. I'm 18 and weigh 135 lb. I’ve handled 
numerous rifles in my young life—principally 
the .220 Swift, .30/30, and .22 Hi-Power. For 
Kodiaks, would the .270 have too heavy a recoil 
for me, or would I get used to it after I was 
knocked down a couple of times?—W. B. P., 
Quebec. 


Answer: I see no reason why the .270 should 
be too much for you. Its recoil is somewhat 
heavier than that of any of the rifles you mention, 
but it’s less than that of the .30/06. For Kodiak 
bears, however, you’d be wise to get a .30/06 
because you'll need a heavier bullet than any- 
thing you can use in the .270. 

I started shooting a .30/06 when I was 12, and 
the recoil didn’t bother me much. My 12-yr.- 
old son shoots a .30/06 now and then, and claims 
that’s what he wants when he gets a rifle of his 
own. You can see, then, that the .30/06 would 
be easy to get used to.—/J. O’C. 


Powder Equivalents 


Question: What is the black-powder equivalent 
of 334 drams of nitro powder?—C. P. A., III. 


Answer: Dense powder is not measured by 
drams. Instead, handloaders speak of “‘the 
equivalent of 334 drams,” which means that 
the powder used in a given load will give a 
muzzle velocity equal to that produced by 33% 
drams of bulk shotgun or black powder.—J. O’C. 


‘Scope for Shotgun? 


Question: Reading about how a ’scope makes 
for better aim leads me to wonder whether I 
should get a Weaver 1X for my single-shot 16 
gauge shotgun, a Model 220 Savage. But since 
the ’scope would cost twice as much as the gun, 
would that be a wise investment?—E. H., Pa 


Answer: For shotgun use, I don’t think you'd 
get enough benefit out of that 1X ’scope to pay 
for it. When I gave the 1X a thorough tryout 
some years ago, the best thing I noticed was 
that with it one doesn’t have the tendency to 
overshoot—a failing most shotgun shooters have 
because they become excited and don’t put their 
cheeks down on the comb. On a straightway 
shot with a ’scope you simply put the dot 
the bird, touch the trigger, and down comes the 
bird. But in general, a ’scope functions best on 
a rifle, where one aims exactly,—J. O’C. 


Left-handed Hunter 


Question: After experimenting around (be- 
cause I shoot left-handed) with two or three bolt 
action rifles and a pump, I got a .300 Savage, 
Model 99-G takedown. That doesn’t seem 
be the answer either, for when I put it together 
in the woods, after sighting it in before the 
season opens and then taking it apart tc 
away, I get a different point of impact 

Now I'm looking for a rifle with a solid frame 
which will give consistent results. I need a rif 
heavy enough for grizzly but one which w 
spoil too much meat on a white-tail. How ab« 
the .348 Winchester instead? Also, do the 
and the .257 come in lever actions?—A. L. S 


Pa. 


Answer: Takedowns nearly always result 
performances like yours. If you had got 
Model 99-R or 99-S Savage, I doubt if you 
have had any trouble. Possibly what you war 
is the Model 71 in the .348 Winchester, whi 
has somewhat more power than the .300. It’s 
mighty nice rifle, but for most purposes I dor 
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consider it any more accurate or any better- 
handling than the good Model 99’s. It weighs 
slightly more, though I don’t think anyone would 
notice the difference. 

The .300 uses a 150-gr. bullet (muzzle velocity 
2,660 foot seconds), a 180-gr. bullet (2,380), and 
a 200-gr. bullet (2,200). Comparative figures for 
the .348 are: 150 gr. (2,850), 200 gr. (2,550), 
250 gr. (2,250). 

The .257 and .270 are not made in lever ac- 
tions.—J. O’C. 


Long Shots on Deer 


Question: For hunting deer on open, rocky 
ground, where we often get long shots, I’ve 
tentatively picked on the .270 W.C.F. Would 
that be a good choice for such hunting, with 
maybe foxes, jack rabbits, and woodchucks on 
the side? If so, what type of action would you 
suggest, and what about sights?—F. R. McM., 
Ont. 


Answer: I think the .270 is just what you 
need for those long shots. It’s also a good fox, 
woodchuck, and jack-rabbit rifle, but shooting it 
at such small game is rather expensive. If I 
were you I’d most certainly put a ‘scope on that 
.270, to bring out its fine accuracy and its long- 
range possibilities. 

The .270 is made only in the bolt action be- 
cause no existing lever or pump action is strong 
enough to hold it. For many years it was made 
in a commercial arm by Winchester, Models 54 
and 70. More recently it was one of the calibers 
offered by Remington in its new Model 720. In 
addition, the Sedgley Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has built many .270’s with Springfield actions, 
and various private gunmakers have also made 
.270’s up on Springfield and Mauser actions.— 


J. orc. 


Imported Automatic Pistol 


Question: I’ve come into possession of a 7.65 
mm. automatic handgun made in Germany. In- 
scribed on the barrel is “Deutsche Werke 
Aktiengesellschaft werk erfurt, Ortgies Patent.” 
Is this a standard make?—W. B., Jr., Va. 


Answer: The Ortgies pistol has a reputation 
for being very well made and quite reliable. 
Well known in Europe, it has been imported 
and used by many people here. It’s chambered 
for the .32 A.C.P. cartridge, which is called 
the 7.65 mm, Browning short in Europe.—J. O’C. 


Finds a 12 Gauge Heavy 


Question: For quite a few years I’ve been 
using a 12 gauge pump gun, but it sure gets 
heavy toward the end of a day in the field. So 
I'm thinking of buying a 16 gauge Winchester. 
Most of my hunting is for cottontails, grouse, 
and ringneck pheasants; I'd also like to use the 
gun for trap. 

Now I know it would be about as deadly, at 
least on rabbits and grouse, vith its load of 2% 
drams of powder and 1 oz. of shot, as my 12 
gauge with its 3 drams of powder and 1% oz, 
of shot. But would you advise a Poly-Choke, 
and if so, how much should the barrel be 
shortened?—E. G., Pa. 


Answer: I have a skeet-model pump gun 
exactly like what you have in mind. Barrels, 
Poly-Choke included, are 25 in. long over all, 
Follow suit, and you'll have a very fast-han- 
dling, deadly little gun which will do well for 
everything except long-range duck hunting. 
J. o'C. 


How Rifle Calibers are Named 


Question: I see rifles and pistols referred to 
as .250/3000, .30/06, .30/30, .44/40, and so on. 
What does the second set of figures signify?— 
J. R. McC., Tex. 


Answer: There are various ways of designate 
ing rifle calibers. The old way was to give the 
bore diameter of the barrel, then the number of 
grains of black powder the case would hold. 
Examples: .30/30 and .44/40. In late years 
many cartridges have been named for the bore 
diameter in thousandths of an inch. Examples; 
.270 Winchester, .348 Winchester. Some carte 
ridges are named for the groove diameter. Ex- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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A veteran member of 
Colt’s team of expert 
craftsmen for 42 years, 
Fred A. Southwick, is 
supervisor in the cylin- 
der department. Skilled 
hands like his are re- 
sponsible for the preci- 
sion that means higher 
scores on the shooting 


range. 
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THIS TEAM 


WITS A YIOOO-INCH BULLS-EVE 
a 


It’s a mighty exclusive pistol 
team that stages a meet every work- 
ing day at Colt’s. They’re masters 
of their craft and steeped in the 
tradition of Colt precision. The 
bull’s-eye they hit is often limited 
to a few ten-thousandths of an inch 
—a fraction of the diameter of a 
human hair. 

These skilled hands working to 
fine limits make possible your 
bull’s-eyes on the range. Gives you 
confidence, doesn’t it, to have a Colt 
in your hand — assuring that you will 
do your best! 

The next time you face a target — 
remember the team of master crafts- 
men who have hit their pin-point 
bull’s-eye time and again while 
turning out the precision target re- 
volver in your hand — hitting their 
bull’s-eyes so you and your team 
will hit yours. They’re as proud of 
your high scores as you are. 


OLT COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





"MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 

Be a Taxidermist. We teach you at Home. 

Mount Birds, Animalis,Pets,Game Heads,Fish. 

AY, Save your hunting trophies; decorate home and 

by den. MAKE Money. Mount and Krome-tan 
for others. Big spare-time profits. 

FREE BOOK 100 game pictures 

48 pages - Hunters, 

et thie wonderful! book. It's Now Free. 

Sond post card TODAY. State your AGE. 

NORTHWEST SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 

Dept. 3147 Qmaha, Nebraska 
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G BAGS <a 
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Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
up to 40%. Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG:-—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Bullt for big 
men. Air mattress pocket. Large shelter half. Rolls compactly 

$40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 

LLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
bags for Civilian use may not be available long. Write TODAY 
for FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CoO. 





Dept. OL 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portiand, Oregon 


BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND 
STAMPS REGULARLY 








| pleasure and improved 








TAKE A HUNTING TRIP 
WITH US! iF 155 
Sen sPisu taser? FOR FS Game 


tical hunters like to read, Ws 
for it is written by authori- « 
ties with plent f experi- 

ence in the field and is 

right down to earth. While 
informative their stories 

and articles on hunting, 

fishing and trapping are 

extremely fascinating. The 

war may keep you from 

taking a vacation or hunt- 

ing trip, yet we'll guaran- 

tee you many hours of 








hunting ability if you'll rs 

; over actual photo repro- 
send for the next six issues 
of FUR-FISH-GAME at our ‘eed in natural color. 
Special Introductory Offer of 50c (Canada 75c). 
Fill in coupon and send with remittance to 


FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Address 


Name 








4, 
WEAVER 
CHOKE 






$975 
including 

any two choke tubes 

Choice of six quickly 

interchangeable tubes. 


Available from dealers or 
from the W. R. Weaver Co. 




















~@ This classic phrase means something today, 


when marines and army men are carrying 
the war to the enemy on many fronts. They 
land ready for action... these “rarin’-to-go” 
young Americans, and they have the world’s 
finest equipment. Among other weapons of 
victory, Weaver 330 Scopes are giving a good 
account of themselves on the rifles of Ameri- 
can snipers. The Weaver 330 brings them 
the same accuracy, the same clear vision, and 
the same sturdiness that meant so much to 
you on your hunting trips. 


WEAVER 


Scoges aud Chokes 


MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS BY W. R.WEAVER CO. 


Ask your dealer for the Weaver Scope you 
want; there are many still available in the 
sporting goods stores throughout the country. 
If you don’t find what you want, write us. 
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Harold and the 
Roughnecks 


(Continued from page 35) 


had nothing to say. Yet out of the tail 
of my eye I had seen the third bird tak 
ing it on the lam and aiming almost di 
rectly for the old stone wall. Obviously 
Harold, living up to advance notices 
had failed to see it at all, forgotten t 
push up his safety, or had been too rat 
tled to pull the triggers. 

Then, a full five or six seconds later 
the faint sound of a distant shot drifted 
in from up ahead and to the left. Som« 
unknown gunner must have taken 
crack at Harold’s grouse as it neares 
the woods on the hill, an eighth of a mile 
away. I smiled as I thought of the speed 
that brown bomber, hitting on all twelve 
and with a good stiff wind at its back 
must have developed by that time. If 
that unknown shooter had so much 
loosened a feather, my hat was off to 
him and he could name his poison. 

When Taffy convinced me I had drawn 
a biank, he and I pushed our way 
through the brush to where Cal was 
waiting by the white oak. He had bowled 
over his bird with his second barrel, but 
it was only wing-tipped, and it was some 
time before Taffy finally nailed it as it 
lay hidden under the exposed root of a 
dead chestnut, and brought it in. For 
the moment I had forgotten Harold en- 
tirely, but Cal hadn’t. As I started back 
toward the middle of the run he said 

“Now jest a minute, Bill. We’d oughter 
hold our hosses till we kin locate that 
city-slicker boy friend o’ yourn, oughtn't 
we?” 

“Sure,” I said. “He’s probably hung up 
in a cat brier by that fool sash of his 
and hasn’t sense enough to holler for 
help.” 

“Yeah. Or he might be takin’ a re- 
count o’ them four shells o’ hisn!” Cal 
volunteered dryly. 

We worked our way through the run 
to the old stone wall—but no Harold. So, 
after repeated calls with no answer, we 
started for the pasture for a smoke and 
a council of war. As soon as we struck 
the open we spotted our man and, dis- 
gusted though we were, couldn't keep 
back a grin. 

The exasperating little slacker was 
half lying on a big rock two-thirds of 
the way to the woods, puffing contented 
ly on his everlasting brier and apparent 
ly enjoying the scenery. We called to 
him, but he was too far away or too prs 
occupied to hear, so we swore softly and 
hoofed it over to get him going, if only 
in low gear. 

When we reached him we pulled no 
punches, but our caustic remarks went 
right over his head. Without attempting 
to quote him verbatim, the gist of his ex 
planation was that I had been “no end 
decent” in warning him the going in the 
run was tough; that he had believed me 
implicitly and would have been a silly 
ass to go in to find out for himself. More 
than that, his gout was still bothering 
him, so for the rest of the day he would 
stay where the going was good, even if 
he had to take to the roads to do it 

“Yes, but listen, Harold,” I interrupted 
“T invited you up here to go gunning, not 
for a hike or to take in the scenery 
want you to get a shot or two.” 

“Right-o, old tuppence,” he came back 
cheerful as a cricket. “That’s what 
was going to tell you. I’ve had one.” 

“Had one? A shot, you mean? Wh 
at?” Cal and I asked, almost in uniso! 
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“A roughneck, I fahncy,” Harold an- 
swered coolly. “I heard you two chaps 
fiah, you know, so I naturally had an 
eye out, and when he pahssed me I let 
him have it.” 

Cal and I exchanged glances. So that 
mysterious gunner had been Harold! He 
hadn’t been too rattled to pull the trig- 
ger after all. 

“Fine!” I said. “Glad you gave him a 
salute. Which way was he going when 
you saw him last?” 

“T think you'll find him just inside that 
forest ovah theah,” Harold replied quiet- 
ly. “He was moving rawther rapidly 
when I fiahed, and his momentum car- 
ried him along a bit ahfter he was done 
in.” 

“Done in? 
hit him?” 

“Right-o. As a matter of fact, I fahncy 
[ finished him.” 

“Finished him” was right. The big 
cock grouse Taffy found and brought in 
three minutes later was dead as a canned 
sardine. What’s more, that corking shot 
of Harold’s proved to be no fluke. In the 
next hour and a half he bagged another 
grouse and two pheasants, making a to- 
tal score of clean kill for each of his four 
shells; and all were long shots at strong 
flyers crossing well ahead and under a 
full head of steam. His second grouse 
shot was a honey—60 yards if it was an 
inch. Even Cal's skill at that type of 
shooting was nothing to brag about; but 
to the chubby little Britisher the shot 
was duck soup; and when we met at my 
car for luncheon, he hadn’t so much as 
lulled the shine on his fancy tan brogues. 

As we finished our sandwiches and 
coffee, it was evident Harold’s gout was 
giving him a lot of trouble, so Cal and I 
were not surprised when he asked if we 
would mind if he drove down to my place 
and took it easy for the rest of the day. 
He said he realized it wasn’t cricket to 
leave us flat that way, but he would pick 
us up at the four corners about 5 o’clock. 

“Ahfter all,” he apologized, “I have my 
ultimate already, you know, and there’s 
really no sense in just wandering about 
listening to you two fellows shooting at 
things, is there, now?” 

He hadn’t an idea he was rubbing it in, 
but the fact that Cal had only his grouse 
and a woodcock to show for six used 
shells, while my game pockets were ab- 
solutely empty after two more “trust in 
God” double-headers at crafty old bid- 
dies that flushed wild, didn’t set any too 
well. But after Cal and I had waved 
him a final “So long” as he disappeared 
down the road, we both burst out laugh- 
ing—and this time the laugh wasn’t on 
Harold. He had put it over us like a 
tent, and we knew it. We had been fight- 
ing brush and briers all morning—for 
what? To drive birds out into the open 
so that our fat little boy friend could 
wipe our eyes with four stunning kills 
without a miss! And Harold’s amazing 
confidence in his marksmanship—what 
was the answer to that? 

These and a dozen other puzzlers were 
in my mind all afternoon. Finally I hit 
on what I thought might be the solution, 
and that night, as Harold and I were 
sinking our Scotch-and-sodas, I learned 
I was right. Ever since he was a boy 
my guest had been shooting English 
grouse and pheasant from stands, as they 
call them over there, and those long 
crossing shots, at birds flushed by beat- 
ers, were the only kind he knew. In- 
cidentally, I learned later that he was 
considered one of the best shots in the 
British Isles. As for his 32-inch, full- 
choke Purdy, it was the ideal gun for 
his purpose. 


You mean you think you 
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But Cal never quite recovered from the 
shock—especially the big woolen sash 
and the rest of Harold's regalia. 

“They say you can’t tell by the looks 
uv a frog how fur he kin jump,” he 
chuckled, “an’ I reckon that goes double 
fer how fur he kin shoot—don’t it, Bill?” 

“You said a sashful!” I answered with 
a grin. 


Nearly 17,000,000 Licenses 


OR the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, 

fishing and hunting licenses sold in 
the United States totaled 16,955,572. Of 
these, 8,532,354 were for hunting. These 
fishing and hunting licenses cost the 
purchasers $24,653,014. In addition, 1,437,- 
220 duck stamps were bought. 

Michigan sold more hunting licenses 
than any other state, with a total of 
846,869 licenses. Following in order were 
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Pennsylvania with 687,153; Ohio, 614,106; 
NeW York, 612,911, Indiana, 400,896; Llli- 
nois, 342,832; California, 329,643; Wiscon- 
sin, 327,740; Minnesota, 295,665; and 
Washington, 233,764. 

In revenue Pennsylvania led with 
$1,515,664 in license fees, while Michigan 
hunters paid in $1,212,617. Then followed 
in order New York, California, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Washington, Colo- 
rado, and Oregon. Total revenue for all 
48 states from sale of hunting licenses 
was $13,921,974, and 607,532 more licenses 
were sold than in the previous fiscal year. 

South Dakota sold more nonresident 
hunting licenses (11,136) than any other 
state. Pheasants were the lure that 
brought these nonresidents to the state. 
In the course of the 1942 hunting season 
4,500,000 of these birds were killed, a 
record that probably no other state can 
approach 
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YESTERDAY ....- 
For over 40 years 
sport-loving 
Americans turned 
to Wollensak for 
binoculars, sport 
glasses, telescopes, 
spotting scopes. 


TODAY .. . Wollensak optical skill is de- 
voted to producing weapons of War ... the 
gun sight shown in the official U. S. Navy 


Photograph above. . 


. lenses and shutters 


for aerial photography . .. binoculars and 
other precision optical instruments, widely 
used on the many fighting fronts. 


TOMORROW .. 


. The many fine Wollensak glasses 


will be available again—in greater quantities than 
ever before, improved by today’s skill and preci- 
sion in manufacture. 


BUY WAR BONDS - TO PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Inflatable Decoys 


Made from compounded 
latex processed prior to 
restrictions. 


Limited Quantity! 






Improved Genuine DeanCOYS, | 
DeanCOY 
Inflates made and guaranteed 
aren by old, established 
Foolproof company, overcome 
i> all disadvantages of 
“ f  old-style decoys. 


P Weigh about 4 ounces. 
Carry 6 dozen in pock- 
ets or bag. Entire stock 
is of the improved de- 
sien which inflates 
Fs i through beak. Fool- 
. ' T, proof. One puff in- 
flates. No complicated 
Pa te valves, Fast colors. 
_ : Not Being Made for 
ais the Duration 
When the present small 
stock is gone no 
DeanCOYS will be 
able until our fighting boys 
are back from the Big 
First come, first 













more 
avail- 


See your dealer or send 
$1.25 for sample. 


Buy WAR 
BONDS and 
STAMPS 


DEAN RUBBER MFG. CO. 


North Kansas City, Mo. Dept. 4 


Pacific Coast Representative PAUL S. LINFORTH 
420 Market St. San Francisco, Calif 





BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND 
STAMPS REGULARLY 








Learn to MOUNT 


Birds: 


Animals 


HUNTERS-TRAPPERS 
Here is Fun and Profit! 


Send Coupon for Free Book 








Tells al about Tax and how vou can learn at 
home to 


mountlife-like 
Fish. Save your valuable iy Decorate your ‘home 
Learn genuine Chrome ing for harness and sole 
jount Common specimens, 
equirrels, rabbits, owls, even . into marvelous craft-wors 
‘oupe, both useful and humorous. Wild- * 
TF marvelous hobby, great fun and fascination. 


BIG PROFITS Jiro pemabic bosinces, Mount 


game trophies for sportamen: sell youre n mounts; cave mons 
tnd Make Momey with ex rt tannin “Learn by by mau from old 
iable ~~ 1 
hi Een coupon, or letter a. 
for this marvelous ee 
obligation, 














The White-Tail Deer 


(Continued from page 24) 


in the thickest of thickets. Sometimes 
he will; but a wise old buck seems to 
prefer a place from which he can see in 
every direction. He wants to know just 


| where you're headed. If it’s in his direc- 


tion, depend upon it that his get-away 
is planned, his next hiding place picked. 
Rash young bucks that break into the 
open and give their whereabouts away 
by panic flight, don’t last long. 

You'd think that all man-made noises 
would scare the living daylights out of 
a white-tail, and make him plunge for 
the quiet of the deepest forests. Not so. 
A buck seems less likely to be frightened 
by a woodsman chopping down a tree 
than he is by the faint snapping of a 
twig beneath the hunter’s feet. 

I often am the guest of a friend who 
has a hunting cabin in Pennsylvania. 
Not more than 100 feet from the cabin 
is a venerable apple orchard, relic of the 
time when once that was a farm, and at 
night we hear deer browsing there. Day- 
times, when we are in camp, there’s al- 
ways someone chopping firewood, the 
clatter of pots and kettles, or the whis- 
tling of a happy sportsman going to the 
spring to fetch a pail of water. One 
morning the camp cook went out to get 
some kindling—and there was a young 
buck, feasting on potato peelings chucked 
out not ten minutes before. The buck 
didn’t want to leave, stood his ground, 
shaking his head and bluffing fight. Out 
of the chimney poured the pungent 
smoke of a log fire. From inside came 
the noise and confusion of five hunters 
at breakfast. But when we emerged with 
our rifles the deer was in hiding. 

A buck that’s dodged bullets for sev- 
eral seasons is as clever as a fox. He can 
make a trail that the wisest old hound 
is at loss to follow. Once, when fishing 
a stream in Delaware County, N. Y., I 
stopped for lunch beneath the shade of a 
low-branching hawthorn tree at river 
edge. For some time I'd heard a hound 
baying a trail in the distance. Then, not 


TALL 


— hut 
SHORT 


100 yards below me, a buck with horns 
in the velvet appeared on the river bank. 
He seemed unhurried, looked back over 
his shoulder, took to the water, and can- 
tered past me upriver, so close I could 
have touched him with my fly rod. A 
hundred yards above he cleared the bank 
with a tremendous bound, took another, 
walked across a road, and disappeared. 
The hound, whose master was violating 
the law by letting him run deer, later ap- 
peared and tried to puzzle out that brok- 
en trail, but had to give it up. 

The white-tail is an extraordinary 
jumper. Once when driving along a road 
in the Province of Quebec, I saw three 
does in the road ahead of me. On one 
side was an improvised fence contrived 
of big upended stumps, with untrimmed 
tree branches over them and between 
them. This was on a bank several feet 
higher than the road. On the other side 
was a barbed-wire fence at least five feet 
high. The deer let me get within fifty 
feet. Then one cleared the wire fence 
from a standing jump, with the greatest 
ease. The others, also with standing 
start, leaped the brush fence, which must 
have towered at least six feet, and was 
separated from the road by a ditch. 
These great leaps of the white-tail are 
the epitome of grace, the deer appearing 
as light as a thistledown in the wind. 

Were it not for the white-tail, millions 
of American sportsmen would have no 
big game to hunt. No hunter anywhere 
in the white-tail range is more than a 
few hours from acceptable deer country. 
This beautiful, typically American deer is 
far more abundant than he was twenty- 
five years ago. In many areas, indeed, 
he has increased out of proportion to the 
food supply. Years ago naturalists pre- 
dicted that he would be the last of our 
big game to be exterminated. With pres- 
ent-day protective laws he is more than 


holding his own. So our All-American 
big-game animal is likely to be our all 


time big game, too.—P.A.P 





The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he 
passing it along only becouse he enjoyed it ond thinks others will toc 


REATEST hunter I ever see (said 
(Site man from Montana) was my 

old pard Steve. There was a man! 
He could outfoot a jack rabbit, outpack 
a mule, and outshoot old Dan’l Boone 
himself. 

I mind the time me and Steve was 
after elk. Well, sir, we tromped them 
hills up and down for two weeks, and 
nary a shot did we get. And when you 
tromped with Steve, you tromped, for, 
like I say, he could make pace for a 
quarter horse. 

Well, sir, two weeks of this kind of 
going had me purty well tuckered out, 


| so on the fifteenth day I say to Steve, 


“Look, pal, we ain’t getting nowheres 
hunting together. Maybe one of us is a 
Jonah. And anyways, two fellers going 
separate is liable to see about twice as 
much as two going together. What say 
you go east and I go west, and, if any- 
body gets a shot, why just like always, 
it’s share and share alike on the meat?” 





“Sure,” says Steve, who always spoke 
shortlike, and he shoulders his old thutty 
thutty and lopes off into the mist. 

Well, sir, I putters around with some 
camp chores for a while; then I starts 
off opposite to Steve. 


Dang my hide, if inside an hour the 
biggest bull I ever see don’t step out 
from a thicket not fifty yards away. Old 


Betsy speaks her 
the bull. 

Well, sir, it ain’t like we was city 
sports. Getting a buck meant the winter's 
meat, so I gives the bull another load of 
lead, just to make sure; then I whips out 
my hunting knife and leaps over to cu’ 
his throat. 

As I pulls his head around, I happen t« 
look over my shoulder. And you Ca! 
have my last ca’tridge if Steve ain’t al- 
ready cut off the hind quarters and i 
packing them back to camp. 

Yes, sir, greatest hunter I ever see.- 
C G. Cron. 
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a OVER AMERICA people today are 


asking questions. They are wondering 
about the kind of products they will be able 


You d O nt have to buy after the war. 


What will the new automobiles be like? Will 
synthetic tires really outlast our cars? What 


° * 
{to W a if U ntil new miracles can we look for in radio, televi- 


sion, home refrigeration and air conditioning? 


But you don’t have to wait until the war 
a ter { e Wal is over to enjoy perfection in one of the 
good things of life. Today, in Schlitz, you 


are truly drinking the beer of tomorrow. 


Keeping a step ahead is traditional at 
Schlitz. Those well informed on brewing 
know that for nearly 100 years Schlitz has 
pioneered almost every major advancement in 


the American brewing art. 


And most important of all, Schlitz now 
brings you just the kiss of the hops —all of 
the delicate flavor, none of the bitterness. 
That famous flavor found only in Schlitz 
tells you that you don’t have to wait until 
after the war to enjoy your post-war beer. The 
beer of tomorrow is here today! 


Invest in Liberty! 
BUY WAR BONDS 





, Copyright 1943, Jos. Schlitz 
lh Brewing Co.,Milwaukee, Wis, 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


Brewed with BUST THE Kass OF THE HOPS — zonxe of the bittlerness 
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MOTHE 


: for your brave sons on Attu and Arctic patrols ... We 
appreciate the privilege of keeping them warm and dry in 
Hodgman Parka Suits — protecting them from wind and rain... 
Thanks for your valiant sons in the Pacific, in Africa, in Sicily, every 
place where Hodgman garments keep them dry in pelting down- 
pours ... Thanks for your sons in the air and on the sea where 
Hodgman Safety Vests keep them afloat and alive when misfortune 
occurs ... Thanks for the approaching years of happiness your 
sons will make possible — when they, and countless others, will 
hunt and fish in Hodgman garments again designed for peaceful 
sport and recreation . . . Above all, thanks for the heritage of 
courage and patriotism you have given to your sons and to 


America. 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 














| The Hunter’s 


Best Friend SNOW-PROOF 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It ig now used every- 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 

















Money-back guarantee, Shoe, sporting goods 
or hardware dealers—or send 25c for 3% oz. 
can. Dept. 3. The Snow-Proof Co., Middle- 
town ° 


WHAT DO YOU HAVE? 


Buy or Trade 
Mrameras, Guns 


sinoculars & Other Sporting Goods 








**A Stamp’s a bullet, 





A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 














Want tosell? Want tomakea 
trade? Now is the time to dispose of your used 
hunting equipment, guns, cameras, binoculars 
or other apecting weste. We are paying top 
prices in cash ost liberal allowances made 
if you want to trade for new guaranteed mer- 
chandise at a saving. Write and tell us what 
you have to sell or trade...we'll give you 
quotations without obligation. 


GATEWAY cccos'cu: 


OME OF 10,000 BARGAINS” Bu 
2202 @ateumn Bidg. Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires. 
oo «A — mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any- 


verse". MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
tough overnight Flexible Non. 
skid Waterproof, Wont come 
off —guerenteed 





AT HARDWARE 


S9-LO sxc sins 





























serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, | 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky. | 





Shooters’ Problems 


(Continued from page 65) 


ample: the .22’s, whose bore diameter is only 
about .219. The ‘06” in .30/06 means that the 
cartridge was adopted in 1906. The ‘3000’ in 
.250/3000 means that the original muzzle velocity 
was 3,000 foot seconds. At one time it was 
fashionable to add a third figure, which gave 
the weight of the bullet in grains. Example: 
.45/70/405.—J. O’C. 


Savage for Big Game 


Question: Against the day when we can all 
go back to the woods in peace, I’m thinking of 
buying a big-game rifle such as the Savage 
Model 99. It comes in three calibers: .300, .3 
and .250/3000. Which, if any, would be best 
for deer, bear, goat, and moose?—Pvt. J. R. J., 
U.S.A. 


Answer: For your purposes I think the best 
Savage caliber would be the .300. It’s a very 
fine caliber for deer and black bear, and uses 
a good variety of bullets in weights of 150, 180, 
and 200 gr. It’s not any too powerful for elk 
and moose, but I believe that with the 200-gr 
bullet, or even the 180, fairly well-placed shots 
would get them. 

However, probably a .30/06 made by Reming- 
ton, Savage, or Winchester would be more what 
you want, since with the 220-gr. bullet it would 
have adequate power for moose and big bear. 


call, 





Most sportsmen know that the small fee 
they pay for their licenses is what 
makes conservation possible. But not 
all sportsmen know just how impor- 
tant this work is—that without it there 
would be fishing and hunting only in 
the most remote sections of the coun- 
try, and that these sports could be en- 
joyed only by the very rich. 


This year it is more important than 
ever that this vital work be continued. 
So whether you can use it or not, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


just as you have done in years past. 





More Shotgun Loads 


Question: I own a Model 12 Winchester re- 
peater. One barrel (No. WS-1) is for skeet; 
and, using a Winchester crimp trap load of 3 
drams of powder and 1% oz. of No. 7% chilled 
shot, patterns 37 percent at 40 yd. in a 30-in. 
circle. The other barrel is improved modified, 
shooting a 65 percent pattern with the same load. 
What shot sizes should I use in each barrel, and 
at what distances could I expect a kill, on doves, 
ducks, pheasants, quail, rabbits, and squirrels? 
—D. S. S., Wis. 


Answer: I’ve done a lot of game shooting 
and patterning with chokes identical with yours, 
and with similar shells, so I think I can give you 
some fairly accurate data on what to expect. 

Doves are pretty easy to kill, and I think you 
can count on getting them at 35 yd. cleanly 
with your skeet barrel and No. 7% shot. Any- 
thing larger wouldn't be so hot because your 
pattern would be thinner. Using the improved- 
modified barrel and No. 7% shot, you should be 
able to take doves up to 45 and sometimes 50 yd. 

Because ducks are a little larger than doves, 
you'll find you can kill them a little farther of, 
say up to 50 yd., quite regularly. For the skeet 
barrel I’d recommend No. 7% shot; for the i.-m 
barrel, No. 7% or No. 6. 

Pheasant? I think you’ll be safe in assuming 
you can kill them at between 25 and 35 yd. with 
No. 7% shot with your open barrel. Some woul 
prefer No. 6, but the greater number of the 
smaller No. 7 shot permit broken wings, and 
head shots which kill instantly. With the 1.-m. 
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barrel and either No. 7% or No. 6 shot, you will 
drop pheasant cold at between 40 and 45 yd. 

Quail are small and have a lot of vitality, so 
I don’t think you’ll have much luck with your 
open barrel at more than 25 yd. You'll kill 
them farther than that, but you'll also merely 
wound a good many. The same thing applies to 
squirrels. But with the i.-m. barrel and No. 7% 
shot you'll make clean kills up to about 40 yd. 
on either quail or squirrel. 

Rabbits are larger and do not have much 
vitality. With No. 6 shot I think you could 
count on killing them up to 35 yd. in the open 
barrel, and up to 50 yd. in the choke.—J. O’C. 


410 Load for Pheasant 


Question: What is the most effective size of 
shot to use in a .410 gauge shotgun on pheasant? 
—F. D. M., Pa. 


Answer: In the first place, I’d be leery about 
using a .410 on pheasants, which come big and 
tough, because it would be pretty easy to over- 
strain your gun. If I had to do so, however, I 
think I would use No. 7% or even No. 8 and 
count on hitting the pheasant in the head or 
some equally vital spot, rather than hitting him 
hard with larger shot. Used in the .410 gauge, 
No. 6 shot—which I believe I’d select for 
pheasant in a 16 or 12 gauge—would give too 
thin a pattern.—J. O’C. 


Deer and the .32/20 


Question: Why is it that I never see much 
written about the .32/20 Savage sporter? I have 
one that’s brought home five deer in six trips, 
and one shot was at 170 yd., so what’s wrong 
with that?—E. A. S., Mich. 


Answer: The .32/20 will kill a deer all right 
if he is hit in just the right place, but it simply 
does not have enough power to kill with poorly 
placed shots. Hit him in the ham or guts with 
it, and a deer can run all day. You must be 
both lucky and a very good shot to have done 
as well on deer as you did.—J. O’C. 


That .22 Special 


Question: Will a .22 Special fit an ordinary 
rifle?—B. R. T., U.S. N. 


Answer: No, the .22 Special and the .22 Long 
Rifle are not interchangeable at all. Groove 
diameter of the .22 Special is .226, whereas that 
of the standard .22 runs between .222 and .224.— 
J. OC. 


.257 Bolt Actions 


Question: I hope to buy a .257 Roberts caliber 
bolt-action rifle. What make do you consider 
the neatest-looking and most accurate?—Dr. 
H. A. A., Mich. 


Answer: A man trying to choose between a 
Model 70 Winchester and a Model 30 or 720 
Remington would be in a pretty tough spot. To 
my mind, the first has a better trigger mecha- 
nism, the others have the best safety and the 
best bolt for scope mounting. They are all fine 
rifles, and equally accurate. You might also 
consider a rifle built up on a Mauser action, if 
it has a new barrel.—J. O’C. 


‘Scope for a .30/06 


Question: What would be the most suitable 
‘scope sight for a .30/06 hunting rifle, in a 
moderate price range? What about a variable 
power, say from 3X to 7144X?—A. E. F., British 
Columbia. 


Answer: The only variable-power ’scopes for 
big-game rifles I know of were made by Zeiss in 
Germany and Ross in England. Such ’scopes are 
usually bulky, expensive, and not very satis- 
factory. 

The best bet for your rifle, probably, is a 
g00d little Weaver 330, which is 234X, with 
T mount. That power is about right for most 
hunting.—J. O’C. 
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For Latin American Jungles 


Question: After the war I plan to take canoe 
trips through Central and South America, par- 
ticularly in the Orinoco and Amazon River 
areas, photographing wildlife. So light weight 
and availability of ammunition are important 
considerations, when it comes to the choice of a 
rifle. Which would you suggest?—Pvt. A. E. J., 
U.S. A. 


Answer: I believe you should consider only 
two rifles, because I understand the ammunition 
for them is widely distributed in Latin America. 
One is the 7 mm. Mauser, which can be had in the 
Model 70 Winchester; the other is the .44 Win- 
chester, Model 1892. For jungle shooting, which 
is for the most part at short range, I believe the 
-44/40 is entirely adequate. On the other hand, 
the 7 mm. is simpler, easier to take care of, and 
more powerful. I think I’d choose the 7mm., 
if I were making the trip.—J. O’C. 


Rifled Shotgun Slugs 


Question: Can I use the Winchester rifled 
slug in my bolt-action repeating shotgun—20 
gauge, 3-shot clip, bored full choke? And if so, 
would that give me a good deer gun for short- 
range work, say 50 yd.? A bullet like that 
ought to deliver a terrific shock.—G. B., Ohio. 


Answer: Don’t worry. You can use rifled 
slugs in your 20 gauge. They have a hollow 
base which contracts when they hit the choke, 
so they won’t damage the gun at all. Each 
slug weighs 282 gr., with a muzzle velocity of 
1,410 foot seconds and a muzzle energy of 1,245 
foot pounds. That last may not sound impres- 
sive, but the weight and caliber of the slug 
cause it to deliver a powerful blow at close 
range.—J. O’C, 


Trouble Shooting Called For 


Question: In shooting rabbits, pheasants, 
ducks, etc., I nearly always wound the game 
with my first shot—but it takes one or two 
more to kill it. My gun’s a 12 gauge Browning 
automatic, with 28-in. barrel, modified; for shells 
I use Nitro Express No. 6 chilled. What’s the 
remedy: 30-in. barrel, full choke, or what?— 
J. P., Mass. 


Answer: I don’t think lengthening that barrel 


would help you a bit; and full chokes are harder 
to hit with than what you have. What is hap- 
pening, I imagine, is that your gun doesn’t 
pattern that Super-X and Nitro Express stuff 
very well. That is, you’re catching your game 
on the edge of your pattern and hence merely 
wounding it. It’s entirely possible that you 
would do better with an improved cylinder. 
May I suggest that you put up a couple of 
large pieces of paper about 5 ft. square at 40 
yd. Then shoot at least three patterns with 
your No. 6 chilled, also with No. 7 or No. 7% 
loads in the milder form. By drawing a 30-in. 
circle to inclose the most shots, you'll learn a 
good deal about your patterns. A modified 
should give from 60 to 65 percent. It may turn 
out that your gun, instead of centering at the 
point of aim, is shooting high or low, in which 


case you'll need some work done on the stock.— | 


J. O’e. 


Moose as Well as Deer 


Question: Fishing in Ontario for several 
summers, I got the fever to go hunting—deer 
hunting, mostly. But if a moose or a bear were 
in the vicinity I’d want to go after him too. What 
rifle, etc., would you recommend?—H. G. E., Ky. 


Answer: Because you plan to hunt moose as | 


well as deer you ought to get a more powerful 
rifle than those of the .30/30 class. Some good 
bets would be a .30/06 in Winchester or Reming- 
ton bolt action, a 7 mm., a .270, a .300 Savage, 
or a .348 Winchester. You should also consider 


the .35 Remington, either pump or automatic. | 


I imagine your hunting will be confined to woods 
and that you won’t take many shots; so I believe 
I'd recommend most highly two lever-action 


rifles: the .300 Savage and the .348 Winchester. | 


—J. orc. 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 


OFFICIAL BARTENDER'S GUIDE — 
753 Tested Recipes for practi- 
cally every drink known to man 

. Send 35c in stamps or 
coin to The American Distilling 
Company, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


BURTON'S Blended Whiskey + 86.8 Proof 
60% Grain Neutral Spirits 





Ohio Gun Farm 


(Continued from page 31) 


came a full-time gun trader, with farming 
as a side line. (Just now, with wartime 
shortages of farm labor, the situation is 
largely vice versa—but only for the dura- 
tion.) 

Hershey found no particular difficulty 
in selling guns. In fact, he never has had 
much trouble selling anything. His wife 
will attest to this. Not long ago she had 
a flock of 200 chickens that were the 
foundation of a brisk egg business. She 
went away for a visit, and when she re- 
turned there wasn’t a chicken on the 
place. “Sold them,” her husband ex- 
plained. 

Deciding that fifteen or twenty guns, 
with the ammunition, tools, and other 
things associated with them, are a bit 
too bulky to keep in a home, Hershey 
erected his gun shop, put bars over the 
windows, and installed a burglar alarm 
that has trapped would-be invaders on 
three occasions. At first all the guns 
he owned occupied a small cupboard near 
the door, and the building looked much 
too big. But in the seven years since 
then, there have been as many as 700 
shotguns and rifles in the place at one 
time. Today, largely because of wartime 
searcity of firearms, the gun population 
is down around the 200 mark. 

If you ask him “What is the most un- 
usual gun you ever had?” Hershey will 
push back his hat and scratch his head. 
He has handled thousands of guns rang- 
ing in value from a few dollars to well 
over $1,000, and the job of picking out 
the most interesting one is not easy. But 
a three-barrel gun he acquired in one 
deal would not miss top honors very far. 

This connoisseur’s dream bears the 
mark of F. E. Heym of Suhl, Germany. 
Suhl, long noted as an arms center, 
recently has been the target of Allied 
bombs. The gun has two 16 gauge 
shotgun barrels side by side; and be- 
neath them, in the center, a rifle barrel 
chambered for a _ special .375 caliber 
cartridge that compares in length with 
a .30/06. The frame, of stainless alloy, 
is elaborately engraved and inlaid with 
gold geese in flight. The front sight is 
of gold. Screw heads are engraved to 
look like flowers. Stock and forearm are 
of Circassian walnut, flawlessly check- 
ered and carved. 


HIS gun has more than carving and 

engraving. The insides of the shot- 
gun barrels look like tubular mirrors, 
and the rifling of the third barrel is 
equally smooth. There are two safetys, 
one for the rifle and one for the shotgun 
barrels. When the rifle safety is on and 
the shotgun safety off, one trigger fires 
the left barrel and the other the right. 
When the shotgun safety is on and the 
rifle safety off, either trigger will fire the 
rifle. Three gold pins on top of the 
frame indicate, by projecting a fraction 
of an inch, which barrel is cocked and 
ready to fire. When the rifle safety is 
moved to the off position, a leaf sight on 
top of the rib between the shot barrels 
rises to shooting position. The action of 


|this sight, like that of every other 
moving part, is smooth and pleasing to 
behold. 


Hershey acquired this gun in a trade, 
and believes that its original cost must 
have been not far from $1,800. 

A typical Hershey client is the man 


| who took a fancy to another aristocratic 


shootin’ iron. This man offered to trade 
a single-barrel, 12 gauge Smith Premier 
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trap gun and a Browning over-and- 
under, 12 gauge Lightning model skeet 
gun, for a Francotte Eagle double-barr: 
12 gauge trap gun. The Francotte, origi- 
nal value somewhere around $1,200, w 
made in Belgium, and is comparable 
workmanship and appearance to the 
Heym three-barreler. For fifty years or 
so, Francotte guns have been known 
the United States for their balance, ac- 
curacy, and general beauty. None h 
ever been known to wear out. 


ERSHEY has a lot of other shotguns, 

both American and foreign, that rep- 
resent, in various ways, the best in tl! 
gunmaking art. There is a German 
Shilling two-barreler, 12 gauge, weighing 
but 6% pounds and featured by a trigger 
guard ‘made of water-buffalo horn. This 
gun, like the Heym and the Francott 
has a Greener bolt that locks the barrels 


in a closed position by means of a 
laterally sliding bar. One of the most 
expensive guns Hershey ever acquired 
is a Merkle over-and-under shotgun 


worth $1,500. 

A Marlin rifle that he came by in a 
deal had him puzzled for a while. He 
could find no reference to such a gun in 
any of the available literature. It was a 
lever-action, .22 caliber repeater with an 
octagon barrel sixteen inches long and a 
Circassian walnut stock 12 inches long. 
All the metal parts were nickel-plated, 
and there was some excellent engraving 
on the frame. Obviously the gun was 
made for a woman or small boy. An in- 
quiry to the Marlin Firearms Company 
brought an explanation. This was a type 
of rifle made only on special order. An 
1892 model, it left the factory December 
7, 1904. The probable original cost was 
around $100, although no records of this 
could be found in company files. 

Hershey handles only guns that are in 
shooting order, and goes in very little 
for old-time percussion rifles and their 
kin. He gets an occasional muzzle-loader, 
and usually manages to dispose of it to 
some cap-and-ball addict. 

One of the handguns he acquired is a 
five-shot Colt revolver that loads like a 
muzzle-loading rifle. This piece is in a 
wooden case and the accessories include 
percussion caps, ball-shaped bullets of 
about .30 caliber, and a brass bullet mold. 
There is a metal powder flask bearing 
on its side an embossed American eagle 
13 stars, and the motto “E Pluribus 
Unum.” This revolver, apparently, never 
has been fired. It and all accessories are 
in new condition. Hershey has not yet 
determined its age. 

Hershey’s customers live in all parts of 
the country. Most of them he has met 
only by mail; and he says that—Dillin- 
ger notwithstanding—a man can tell a 
lot about another’s character just by 
studying the letter he writes. All during 
the year, gun fans keep dropping in on 
Hershey. They used to drop out of the 
sky, before it became illegal for plane 
to land on farm fields. In normal times, 
when hunting season is at hand, there 
often is a line-up of gun fans extending 
well out into the farmyard. 

How does Hershey manage to run, on 
an isolated farm, a business whose turn- 








over would make that of many a city 
store look anemic? Hershey doesn! 
know exactly, but thinks his ability t0 


judge character, especially honesty; his 
knack of estimating with close accuracy 
the value of a g and his willingness 
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to give the customer a fair deal may 
have something to do with it. 

He thinks maybe an evangelist in a 
Western state, to whom he sold a gun, 
may have an answer. The man offered to 
buy the gun cash in advance; instead, 
Hershey shipped it on a four-day ap- 
proval basis. The evangelist liked the 
arrangement, also the fact that the gun 
was exactly as represented; and he 
wrote Hershey that, if everybody in 
Ohio were as easy to deal with, he’d be 
tempted to shift his activities to that 
part of the country. Some wag to whom 
Hershey mentioned the incident opined 
that, if all the people in Ohio were on 
the level, there would be no need for an 
evangelist! 

Hershey’s gun house, though basically 
a commercial enterprise, has become 
something of a legend among the sports- 
men in Ohio and near-by states. Many 
a tall hunting tale has been told there, 
for the swapping of hunting yarns and 
the swapping of guns go together. In 
chilly weather there is a_ pot-bellied 
stove to throw out cheer; and you might 
even find a cracker barrel if you looked 
long enough. Attorneys, doctors, farm 
boys, store clerks, millionaires, men 
with but a few dollars and a gun to trade 

all come to look, perhaps to swap or 
buy. Of course, the war has slowed 
things down quite a bit, and guns and 
ammunition are not easy to get. But 
Hershey still has more gun work than 
time to do it. His son, Malcolm, aged 
twelve and quite a gun expert already, 
helps a lot. And Joe Weslick, who is 
expert at engraving barrels and checker- 
ing stocks, and who can knock the mid- 
dle out of a clay pigeon ten times out 
of ten, comes down from Kent now and 
then to help with the repair work. 

That one-way lane, which somehow 
people always mention when telling 
others of Hershey’s, may be one secret 
of the success of this farmer—gun deal- 
er. It may be as valuable as a trade- 
mark. 

“It’s not so bad as it looks,’ Hershey 
says. “It’s always passable. Costs me 
300 bucks a year, though, to keep it that 
way.” 


Save Duck Down for Flyers 


PORTSMEN can help the war effort 

by saving the down and small body 
feathers of wild ducks and geese they 
shoot this season. These feathers are 
needed for lining high-altitude flying 
suits. The down of 10 mallard ducks, 
for instance, not only will keep the 
wearer warm in sub-zero temperatures, 
but the buoyancy will keep him afloat 
for 24 hours, should he have to bale out 
over water. 

Ducks Unlimited announces a nationr 
wide campaign to collect such water- 
fowl feathers. Sportsmen may send ship- 
ments, charges collect, to Ducks Un- 
limited, 83 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
Name and address of the donor, and 
“Waterfowl Feathers,” should be written 
on packages. All feathers less than 2% 
in. long can be used. Sportsmen's clubs, 
sporting-goods stores, and others are 
urged to set up local feather-receiving 
stations from which bulk shipments may 
be made. 

Not only will these donations of feath- 
ers contribute to the safety and comfort 
of our aviators, but they also will aid in 
waterfowl restoration. Manufacturers 
will pay for the material at prices set 
by the governmont, and the money so 
paid will go into a fund for establish- 
ment of waterfowl refuges. 
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Duxbak .» 


ALL PURPOSE 
SPORTS CLOTHES 


EVER before has substantial material been so much 

in demand as now and war workers are buying the 
clothes that were the favorites of hunters for years past. 
DUXBAK clothes have always been famous for their 
durability, protection and comfort and outdoor workers 
in our war industries are discovering these things to be 


true. 


You sportsmen who have been buying DU XBAK sports 
clothes for years may now be finding that your dealers 
are unable to supply you this year. Because of the fact 
that most of our production is going to war workers and 
the army, we advise you to take good care of the DUX- 
BAK clothes you have ... and, remember, that when 
the war is over, we will be able to again supply you with 
a complete line of your favorite sports clothes. 


* Muxba ORP. We 


TRADE MARK 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N.Y. 





* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 














Marlin 


GUN CONTEST 


WINNERS 


Of the several thousand partici- 
pants in the Marlin Gun Contest 
ended July 1, 1943, the following 
are the winners. Congratulations! 
Our thanks are gratefully extended 
to all who entered the contest and 
helped to make it so successful. 
Chosen from among the wealth of 
ideas submitted are some ingen- 
ious features that will later be em- 
bodied in Marlin sporting guns. 
The contest reflected, moreover, the 
preferences of a good cross-section 
of American sportsmen—prefer- 
ences which Marlin is taking into 
full account in designing its post- 
war production. 


FIRST PRIZE 


CHARLES E. HOFFELT 
Estelline, S. D. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Lt. G. R. HUNTER 
Quitman, Ga. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Pvt. Geo. E. LARSSON 
$3d Div. Artillery 


14 ADDITIONAL PRIZES 
PAUL ST. GAUDENS 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 

JAMES E. NOGLE 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 
Louts BELANGER 
Montreal, Can. 
COLLIER H. KEAR 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
C. E. REARDON 
Chicago, IIL. 

F. E. KNOWLES 
Taunton, Mass. 

J. B. HAUER 
San Francisco, Calif. 
ART DYSON 
Fresno, Calif. 

Lt. Compr. A. K. EsPENAS 
Annapolis, Md. 
THADpIUs F. ALLEN 
Zanesville, O. 
MERVIN RUEBUSH 
Chicago, Ill. 
SYLVESTER J. LEFEBVRE 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
PAUL MCGOWEN 
Roseburg, Ore. 


JACK MILLs 
Wall Lake, Ia. 





The Marlin Firearms Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Trumpeting Beasts 
(Continued from page 40) 


bullet in a vital spot, because if he were 
charged he wouldn’t have a ghost of a 
chance of running away through that 
man-trapping bush. Knowing the man 
as I now do, I doubt that he even hesi- 
tated; but at once started his laborious 
crawl toward the killer. 

When he got within thirty yards of 
the great beast, he could see him fairly 
plainly. A thick bush screened the 
elephant’s head, so Harry was afraid to 
try for the brain shot; but by sitting up 
he could get an unobstructed line to the 
heart. He put two extra cartridges on 
the ground at his right side, although he 
felt there would be little chance to fire 
again if the first two shots didn’t do the 
work. He could see the rogue’s great 
ears gently fanning backward and for- 
ward to get the benefit of any sound, and 
his trunk lifted and curled forward, 
| feeling about, as it were, for the scent 
| of his pursuers. Any little eddy or swirl 
|of air might take Harry’s scent to the 
alert killer, and precipitate a charge. 

Harry sat up with extreme care, took 
aim at the heart, and fired! The kick of 
the big rifle pushed him off balance, and 
it was a second or two before he could 
get set for the other barrel. In that 
second the rogue wheeled toward him, 
| screaming, and started his charge. Walk- 
er swung his aim to the point where 
neck meets chest, and fired again. 

Instantly Harry opened his rifle, threw 
= the empty cases, and reloaded with 
the two cartridges he had at his side— 
| with his eyes on his hand to avoid a 
|fumble. He couldn’t watch the rogue, 
but he felt each moment that there 
| would come the numbing smash of the 
great trunk. As he snapped the action 
together, he looked up and a wave of 
thankfulness came over him. The ele- 
phant had stopped halfway to him. 

“That crook-toed killer stopped not 
|more than fifteen yards from me, and 
then crashed over on his side,” Harry 
said quietly. Then, fearful of appearing 
| sentimental, or of laying claim to hero- 
ism; and to show that he was a hard- 
boiled business man, he added, “I got a 
fifty-pound note for his ivory.” 


Federal Aid to Wildlife 


ITTMAN-Robertson Act funds in the 
amount of $910,000 have been ap- 
[Drojects among the various states for 


projects to improve game conditions. 
These funds accrue from the 10 percent 
| excise tax on ammunition and sporting 
jarms. The total amount this fiscal year 
| which will be made available for federal 
aid to wildlife is $1,223,333, since the 
benefiting states must put up 25 percent 
| additional funds. 

All 48 states except Nevada and South 
Dakota participate in the apportionment. 
Nevada has not yet passed assent legisla- 
| tion, while South Dakota has become 

ineligible since passage of legislation 

| providing that 10 percent of receipts 
of the state Department of Game and 
Fish must be set aside for general state 
overhead. 

Michigan receives the largest sum 
|under the apportionment, with $54,145. 
Following in order are Texas, with 
$47,592; Pennsylvania, $43,646; California, 
$41,555; and New York, $40,308. Smallest 
sum apportioned is that to Rhode Island, 
which gets $723.62. 

In the past fiscal year 292 wildlife 
je were approved. 
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GET GUN 
DIRT OUT 


with HOPPE’S No. 9 


Don't let primer salt, powder resi- 
due, metal fouling and/or rust take 
away your gun’s accuracy, power 
and life. Clean and protect that 
gun with Hoppe’s No. 9—the sure, 
quick, “work-while-you-wait” gun 
cleaner and protector. At your 
dealers or PX store, or send 10c 
for sample. Valuable “Guide to 
Gun Cleaning” FREE for the asking. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
























At Hdwe., Drug, 
Grocery and 
10¢ Stores 















} rustiest guns 
ito new fire-arms in minutes ° 
HEATING—Not a paint. Cold chemicals 
blue guns, tools with split- second 
— guse—ON Bg Color co » 
»istol-blue to bla 
MAS. CHAS. ASKING. dean Amer. r a erts, 
Authority: ‘‘Excellent deep blue. Surpris- 









ing speed.’ 1 
GENEROUS PACKAGE 


Hardware Stores everyw! her e. 





Avoid imitations. You sestee has 
the genui oS MILITARY GUN- BL 
ae —— ASK FOR IT BY FULL NAME 
GRAHAMS MILITARY GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO 


2749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. Md. 





GUN-BLU 











WOT A PAINT—WOT A LACQUER 


ra 
\ Minute Man MAGIC COLD CHEMICAL 
GUN BLUE. y ew 

Takes minute 
‘ree descriptive 

circular 

NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
Box OM 130, New Method Bidq., Bradtord . Pa. 


process. 





_Oscar Quam, 


DUCK cCWUNTERS 





Nationall 
c atling 
p yne eras i rec 
Teact f 
ing Price “$2. ‘50 ‘ 
calling d “Price 
= $2.50 Duck calls — 

Round 

Octagon $3.50 Inlaid $5.00 & $7.50 oh < 


logue full of hunting tips. Price 10 cents 


3502-E-25 St., Mpls., Minn. 









New Desi 


Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, arl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATA . Dealers Wanted. 





SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-10, Chicago, ili. 








GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
U. S. ARMY RATION BAGS (NEW) _ .49 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 
SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axies, 56°’ High, 
Weight Per Pair With Axie, 322188... . . . $37.5 “ 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military, Outdoc 
& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send | ~ 
| for 32- — catalog returned with first order. 


nd N SUPPLY CO. 





A 
EST. 1868 560 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Challenge to Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 13) 


Rifle Club are busy men these days. 
Many of them are acting as firearms in- 
structors in the armed forces. Others 
are combining war jobs and training a 
class of a hundred prospective draftees 
in rifle shooting. But they took time out 
to bring their views on Chief Horrall’s 
firearms-registration plan to the atten- 
tion of the city council and to intimate 
that any member of it who voted for an 
ordinance which would disarm law-abid- 
ing citizens and leave crooks armed 
would find himself behind the §8-ball 
next election day. 

This attempt to put over a useless 
municipal gun-registration ordinance 
won't, unfortunately, be the last that is 
made. In the last twenty years the Na- 
tional Rifle Association has fought at 
least a thousand national, state, and city 
laws for unreasonable restrictions on 
the ownership and use of firearms, and 
there is no good reason for thinking that 
this flood of crackpot legislation has 
been permanently dammed. 

Our war experience has proved con- 
clusively that sporting arms are valuable 
for the defense of the nation only while 
they are in the possession of citizens 
who know how to use them, and that 
they have little or no value after they 


have been transferred to one of the | 


armed services. Last spring a misguided 
and frankly regretted Navy request to 
citizens of the Chicago district to donate 
arms to tide over an emergency resulted 
in an avalanche of generally unusable 
revolvers, rifles, and shotguns. A mili- 
tary force needs standardized weapons 
using standard ammunition—not a 
hodgepodge of target pistols, chuck rifles, 
and rabbit guns, each requiring its own 
particular caliber and variety of am- 
munition. 

Sportsmen in various parts of the 
country have been put to unnecessary 
trouble and expense, and probably in 
some cases victimized by slicksters, by 
unauthorized appeals to donate various 
items of sporting equipment, such as 
hunting knives and fishing tackle, for 
the use of the armed services—which 


usually don’t need them and frequently | 


don’t know what to do with them when 
they get them. The all-time high for 
absurdity in these campaigns was 
achieved by the Medical and Surgical 
Relief Committee of America when it 
bolstered its appeal to anglers to donate 
their tackle to help equip emergency 
fishing kits for the survivors of tor- 
pedoed ships with this gem of pure 
nonsense: “The rod and reel that trickily 
ensnared a smallmouth bass on an idle 
summer’s day or that pulled a fighting 
salmon from a rushing cold stream, may 
be destined to save the lives of a ship- 
wrecked or stranded crew.” Prepare to 
abandon ship, men—and don’t forget 
your twelve-foot tapered leaders and your 
boxes of dry flies! 

It isn’t wise to try to laugh off any 
piece of proposed anti-sportsman or anti- 
conservation legislation just because 
it doesn’t make sense. Prohibition didn’t 
make sense, but for thirteen black years 
it cost the country more than a billion 
dollars a year in excise taxes which the 
g0vernment didn’t get, and something 
like a million dollars a day in graft 
which shady politicians and crooked 
Cops did get. The ridiculous “horse- 
feathers” law that the lily-white Audu- 
bon Society induced the New York state 
legislature to enact—and which OvTpoor 
Lire promptly induced it to repeal— 
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k May the Day Come Soon 


“ —when ourForests and Fields shallhear 


MARBLES 


Sportsmen's Knives, 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Waterproof 

Match Boxes, etc. 





There’s no finer way than the 
American way. Let's keep it 
way. Buy War Savings 


and Stamps regularly. 







) — 


leeeccccecceccs 


the tread of peaceful steps, and our 
Rivers and Lakes shall feel the quiet 
dip of the oars as American youth 
returns victorious to enjoy again 
the freedom of the great outdoors, 
and Marble’s Outing Equipment. 


MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gladstone, Michigan, U.S.A, 


han 





OUTING 
EQUIPMENT 











If you have to wait unduly long 
Russell Moccasins, we 
hope you will be patient. Remem- 
ber, the needs of our armed forces 
We ore doing our 
utmost to supply civilian needs. 


W. C. RUSSELL 


MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wis. St. 


RUSSELL’S 


Hand-Sewed Double Vamp 
WATERPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Note how inner vamp seals all 
seams—how it hammocks the 
foot for easy- rolling comfort 
— how it makes the boot’s 
inside as smooth as a cow- 
puncher’s saddle. 





GENUINE HAND SEWED MOCCASINS 





protecting 


ning a_ patch 
FIENDOIL 


whisked clean 


on 
















ERNEST 
MILLER 


museum specimen 
hunter, says 
“From Sonora, 
Mex., to the 
Caribou barriers 
of Alaska is a 
wide range in 
temperature and 
hard on firearms 
unless carefully 
taken care of. 
Fiendoil makes 
a hard chore 
much easier.”’ 














FOR GUNS.. 


It°s a Life Preserver?! 


i 


T preserves the bore from the 
hidden ravages of rust by its 
film—and by run- 


two thru with 
the barrel is 
sticky fouling. 
Use 
FIENDOIL 
in the New 


2 Oz. Bottle 


35c 


at All Sport 


Stores 


McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 


Baltimore 




















ASK ANY FLIER ABOUT 


“UPSTAIRS” 
GLARE PROTECTION / 


THE MEN who need sun-glare protection 
most today are Uncle Sam’s fliers. Ask any 
birdman and he will tell you that the higher 
“upstairs” he goes, the more terrific the 
punishment his eyes take. At high altitudes, 
ultra-violet rays are especially severe. For 
protection, fliers need scientific lenses of 
Calobar quality. These fine sun-glass lenses 






Photo by U 
Signal Corps 


S. Army 


call on Calobar lenses, and why you may 
find it difficuk to purchase Calobar Sun 
Glasses. However, there are still some 


available in establishments that render pro- 
fessional eye care. 


| didn’t have a grain of sense in it. 


But if 
the society had succeeded in getting it 
adopted by all the states, which is what 
it was trying to do, it would have made 
American fly fishing as much a sport of 
the past as American buffalo hunting. 

Of course, some of the screwball legis- 
lation which is being urged by the 
lunatic fringe never will get beyond the 
conversational stage. Even the thickest- 
skinned Congressman would refuse to 
face the cloakroom kidding which would 
greet his introduction of a bill legalizing 
the killing of all of our song birds for 
food, or a law calling for the slaughter 
of the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands 
so that the Japs can’t get their pelts to 
make coats for their geisha girls—both 
proposals which have been made to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, in all serious- 
ness, by well-meaning if wacky citizens. 

Other proposals are more dangerous 
because their.fundamental screwiness is 
camouflaged by a surface appeal to 
patriotism, self-interest, or emotionalism. 
Dogmatic theorists, with the moral sup- 
port of would-be pothunters with an 
eye to business, are urging that we 
slaughter all our game to alleviate the 
meat shortage. But in their ponderous 
stalking of statistics they seem to have 
neglected to work out the simple prob- 


FO 


lems in division and multiplication which T 
prove that this costly sacrifice of the 
seed stock which we have been half a 


meet all U. S. Army Air Corps specifica- 
tions for cutting out the dangerous ultra- 











violet (sunburn) rays, infra-red (heat) century building up from the near 
i and glare. vanishing point of the depleted ‘90: | - 3 
That’s why the armed forces have first would provide each meat-hungry citize 
with only about three square meals an 
that game meat would cost something 
Wy | like ten dollars a pound over the butch- | 
Pr wyyse LB er’s counter. | 


At the other extreme of lunacy is the 
proposal that all hunting be stopped for 
the duration because it is “unpatriotic.” 
For years this has been the Number 1 
project of panty-waist sentimentalists 
who go into hysterics over a buck being 
shot by a hunter but who close their 
eyes to the tragedy of entire game 
species being wiped out by starvation 
and starvation-induced disease—which LYA 
would be the inevitable consequence of 
the overpopulation of many game areas 85 
resulting from stopping hunting for even 
a few years. Hunting in wartime, in- 
stead of being unpatriotic, is the patriotic 
| duty of the sportsman who can spare 
the time for it. 

In the first World War, food shortages 
led to the removal of most restrictions 
on commercial fishing—an action which 
didn’t increase the supply of sea food to 
any appreciable extent but which did 
deplete the resources of our salt-water 
fishing grounds. Although we still are 
paying the penalty for that mistake, 
commercial interests in numerous coast 
states are clamoring for the removal of 
all fishing restrictions for the duration 

Sportsmen in every state, every county, 
every city and village, must be always He 
on the alert against both fanatical and t 
self-seeking efforts to infringe on thei! 
: rights as citizens and to rob them of 
No Cutting of Wood. their outdoor heritage. Wartime gives 
No Drilling of Rifle. the bigots, the ranters, and the would-be 
_ despots their best chance to usurp the 
arbitrary power over their fellow men aI 
which their warped minds and meager 
souls crave. The first World War 
spawned the Volstead Act, in its effect 
on the private lives of citizens the most 
drastic law ever enacted in the United IMP. 
States. Today the successors of the men “ 
who worked for the “holy” cause of na- 
tional prohibition—at salaries ranging 
up to a juicy $35,000 a year!—sit in the 
| Anti-Saloon League’s little red-sandstone 
house on Washington’s Capitol Hill plan 
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“CROW CALLING” 


New book by Bert Popowski, national! authority, tells 
how to enjoy the sportiest wing shooting in the 
world! Packed with complete information on call- 
ing, blinds, decoys, locating roosts, trapping, and or- 
ganizing crow shoots. Illustrated. Nothing § 50 
else like it. Users delighted. Each of 10 

chapters worth the low price. Order today. Pea. 


crow CALLING, 3408 Jones &., Omaha 5, Nebraska 
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Expert advice on every type of 
fishing. How to use natural baits 
and artificial lures. Hundreds of 
hints for catching trout, salmon, 
bass, panfish and many others. 
Fully illustrated. 84 pages. Only 
25c! Address Dept. 103 
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A steel shield over the front end of the scope 
protects it from accidents, rain and sun: it 
stifiens the scope tube; eliminates the catch- 
all nuisance by closing the opening between 
the end of the scope and the rille barrel. 


STITH INSTALL-IT-YOURSELF MOUNTS are 
available for use with Weaver 330-440 and 
Lyman Alaskan scopes on Winchester M70, 
Savage M99, and Remington M5 13-S rifles. 
Also for Weaver 29S scopes on Winchester 
M75 Sporters and Savage M23 rifles. 


PRICE, $12.00 
A SCOPE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS MOUNT 


M.L. & M. J. STITH 4c! 


BLDG. 





STITH STREAMLINE MOUNTS 
are made for use with many 
ether combinations of scopes and 
tiles. Write for information. 


San Antonio, Texas 
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even (Continued from page 15) 
e, in- 
riotic where Uncle Jimmie and I had supper 
spare on the fire. 
Eawkins left for home a couple of 
tages days in advance of the rest of us, so 
‘tions that morning we all helped him pack up 
which for the twelve-mile hike down the trail 
od to to the valley below. As things then 
1 did stood, Uncle Jimmie and I were the out- 
water of-luck members of the outfit, and so, in 
1 are a lull of the jabbering I said: . 
take, “Guess we'll have to get outselves lost en . 
coast next year, Uncle Jimmie?” . 
ral of “Yep,” he agreed, “but there’s still a N STOEGER 
ation. couple of things I want to ask our de- 0.\" ann ies cance 
unty, R parting friend. Honest, now, Hawkins, 35 \; = 
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ait, Hooks, and Leaders 


HIS department receives many let- 
ters requesting information on tackle 
and fishing. Among the questions 
most frequently asked are the fol- 


lowing: What bait should I use? ... How 
should I fish with a worm? How 
should I fish with a minnow? ... What 
size hook should I use? .. . How should 
the bait be hooked? ... Is a leader 
necessary? 

Now, to be comprehensive, it would 


be necessary to write a complete article 
on each question. There are, however, 
certain basic principles which every be- 
ginner should know, and the purpose of 
this article is to simplify these funda- 
mentals. 

What bait should I use? To avoid 
complications we shall confine our re- 
marks to pond and lake fishing, and to 
the two most popular and easily obtain- 
able baits—worms and minnows. While 
worms are not a good bait for muskies, 
Northern pike, and pickerel, they are 
excellent for panfish, bass, trout, and 
wall-eyes. Minnows are a universal bait. 
All game fish will take them and the 
pike family is especially fond of them. 
The mest popular minnows are the 
shiner and the chub. Shiners, because 
of their bright silvery coloring; chubs, 
because they are very tough and will 
stay alive and active for a long time 
after being hooked. Minnows, by the 
way, are best kept in a bucket which 
can be carried in the water alongside 
the boat. 

How should I fish with a worm? Well, 
worms are usually fished on or near 
bottom. If the bottom is fairly clean— 
say gravel or sand with short weeds 
neither float nor sinker is necessary. 
Simply let the bait sink to the bottom 
and, after it has been there a few 
moments, move it slightly to see that it 
is still free. After doing this a few times 
retrieve it very slowly, occasionally rais- 
ing the rod tip. If the bottom is snaggy 
or weedy then a float is necessary. To 
use the float, first ascertain the depth 
of the water. (For this purpose it is a 
good idea to make up a sounding rig. 
Take a 25-ft. piece of heavy twine, knot 
it every foot, and tie a sinker on the 
end.) Adjust the float so that the bait 
will hang within a few inches of bottom, 
or at the top of the weeds. Should the 
line get caught continually, shorten the 
distance between float and hook. How- 
ever, you should snag or catch weeds 
occasionally. Weeds do not all run the 
same height, and if the float is adjusted 
so that you miss the highest weeds, you 
also miss chances of catching fish. Tak- 
ing the time and effort to see that the 
bait is at the proper depth is one of the 
musts of successful worm fishing. In 
fishing extremely weedy waters it may 


be necessary to use weedless hooks. In 
an emergency you can transform an 
ordinary hook into one of the weedless 


variety with a hairpin or other bit of. 


thin wire. 

How should I fish with a minnow? 
The simplest method is to still-fish, much 
as you would when using worms. How- 
ever, with this bait a sinker is often 
needed. Shiners, for example, are in- 
clined to stay near the top of the water, 
and while a minnow swimming on the 
surface will often take fish, you will get 
better results down deeper. For small 
minnow a split shot will suffice. Always 
use the smallest sinker possible, and at- 
tach it about 18 in. above the bait to 
allow freedom of movement. When fish- 
ing near thick weeds drop the minnow 
where it will try to reach them, but 
don’t let it get in the weeds and hide. 
Once a minnow gets in thick cover it 
will lie motionless and thus be useless as 
an attractor. 

What size hook should I use? This 
depends on the size of the bait and the 
fish to be caught. For sunfish, perch, 
calico bass, and crappies, sizes 8 and 10 
do very well. For bass, sizes 1 and 2 
are O.K. If more than two worms are 
being used, size 1/0 will probably be best. 


For trout, size 8 or 10 is about right for 
fish running up to 11 in.; size 4 or 6 
for those up to 14 in.; size 1 or 2 f 
larger fish. 

Unfortunately hook sizes are not 
standardized. They vary considerably in 
different styles and makes. In giving 
these hook sizes I am basing them 
the wide-gap styles. Where hooking 
possibilities are concerned, what counts 
is not the length of shank but the 
distance between the shank and the barb 
Most important is that the barb of the 
hook be free of the bait so that it doesn't 
foul when a fish strikes. 

Another important thing is the wire 
calibration. The finer this is (provided 
the strength is sufficient), the better 
Coarse wire hooks mutilate natural bait 
and restrain its activity. This is especial- 
ly true of minnows, which will remain 
lively much longer when on a fine-wire 
hook. 

Hooks for wall-eyes, pike, muskies, and 
pickerel should either be long-shank or 
attached to a wire leader. These fish 
have sharp teeth which cut either line 
or gut. For wall-eyes running up to 3 
lb., No. 1 Long Shank is a good size. If 
they or the minnows run large it might 

(Continued on page 83) 





Ray Bergman calibrating a gut leader. Thickness depends on the rod you use and the fish you seek 
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AMERICANS ARE STILL THE 


BEST NOURISHED PEOPLE ON EARTH—aznd there’s a Re 


Our food may be stretched out these days to 
share with the peoples of the United Nations, 
but thanks to new scientific developments in 
animal feeding, our feathered and four-legged 
armies are being greatly improved in quality 
and propagation. 


To tiny yeast cells goes much of the credit, be- 

cause brewer’s yeast is the source of the vita- 

mins used to fortify feed mixtures. Now, when 
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you eat meat raised on vitamin-fortified feeds, 
you're getting nutrition plus. 
* * * 


Anheuser-Busch is America’s biggest supplier 
of yeast vitamins for cattle and poultry feeds. 
Our large-scale production of natural vitamins 
is another achievement that resulted from years 
of research and laboratory work in producing 
the world’s most popular beer. 


Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider parts, gun turret parts 
and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manu- 
facture of: B Complex Vitamins « Rubber « Aluminum « Munitions « Medi- 
cines *« Hospital Diets « Baby Foods « Bread and other Bakery Products 


Batteries « Paper + Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 
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HAT parts of a lake are the best 
\V/ set to fish? It doesn’t take 

even a novice long to find the an- 
swer to this question. He is pretty sure 
to get action if he fishes in shallow 
water—shores, bays, weed beds, and 
bars. Why? Because game fish find 
most of their food in shallow water, so 
they do most of their feeding there. The 
makers of our fishing tackle, too, recog- 
nize this principle. Most of our artificial 
lures are designed for fishing in shallow 
water. 

Granted that the shallow parts of 
lakes offer the best fishing, particularly 
in early morning or late afternoon, 
when fish are actively on the hunt for 
food, how are they usually fished? From 
a boat, of course. But does it ever occur 
to the fisherman to wade? 

For some reason, most 
subject to a mistaken notion that 
streams are to be waded, and lakes 
fished from boats. To me, however, one 
of the sportiest aspects of lake fishing 
is exploring shallows afoot. Admittedly, 
not all lakes have shores that can be 
waded. Some have extremely mucky 
bottoms, and in others there are no shal- 
lows to speak of. But there are innumer- 
able gently sloping lake shores with 
firm footing. 





anglers are 





AKE wading is particularly suitable 

for the fly fisherman, whose success 
depends upon accuracy of cast and care- 
ful approach. And though the same ac- 
curacy and caution are not so essential 
to the man with heavy bait-casting 
equipment, it seems to me that the bait 
caster with light plugs and tackle could 
also wade with profit. 

If not too clumsily done, wading is un- 
doubtedly the best method by which to 
approach fish, for it permits very ac- 
curate casting and a maneuvering for 
position that is impossible to the man in 


a boat. Upon spying a likely hide-out 
for fish—it may be lily pad, bowlder, or 
log—you wade into position and fish it 


thoroughly as long as you like and from 


| any angle you like. Ever try this from a 





boat? Even the most stable craft drifts 
with the slightest breeze or current, and 
it takes an expert oarsman indeed to 
hold the boat in one spot without cre- 
ating some disturbance. 

A friend who fishes the shallow of a 
small Northern lake every spring for 
lake trout tells me that he has yet to 
catch a lake trout in this particular body 
of water from a boat. He has been suc- 
cessful enough by wading in as far as 
he can go, and casting out; but let a 
boat drift over the fishing area, and all 
bets are off. 

The proper time to explore lake shal- 
lows afoot is in early morning or late 
afternoon, when game fish are on the 
prowl. It isn’t necessary to cover a lot 
of water. Fish are moving around, look- 
ing for food, and sooner or later will 
explore the small area which you are 
working. 

If there are any weed beds lying off- 
shore—and there usually are—so much 
the better. It isn’t hard, when on foot, 
to keep your lure from tangling with 
pads or weeds. While they often appear 
to be a dense mass when seen from a 
distance, a closer approach will usually 
reveal small openings here and there in 
which the lure can be placed and re- 
trieved without being hung up. Of 
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course, if weedless lures are used, such 
fine casting isn’t necessary. 

In this method of fishing, the climax 
comes at dusk, when fish leave their 
weed-bed shelters for open water closer 
inshore. Swirls and dimples mark their 
course, and it is easy to fish the rises, 
Exercising ordinary caution, you can 
approach any promising rise that igs 
farther than a cast away without caus- 
ing alarm. Ordinarily, however, it isn't 
necessary to do much moving around at 
this period of the day. The fish are do- 
ing it for you. 

One of the fascinating angles of this 
game, to me, is that one never knows 
what is going to hit. Fishing recently in 
a lake which ran heavily to panfish and 
smallmouth bass, my evening’s creel con- 
sisted of crappies, bluegills, perch, rock 
bass, and smallmouths. Incidentally 
these five species were taken within a 
radius of 40 ft. Outside of muskellung: 
and rare Northern pike, this bag repre- 
sented the lake’s overall population 
pretty well. 

In the above instance my rig was an 
8-ft., 4oz. fly rod, and the lure was a 
Royal Coachman, size 10 hook, in a hair 
pattern, fished just below the surfac¢ 
This fly, or one similar to it, simulates 
the small minnow fry which is being 
sought in shallows by bass and panfish 
alike. A lot of sport may also be had by 
fishing with floating flies. Gray or 
3rown Bivisibles, either 8’s or 10’s, make 
a good all-around lure. This tackle is 
light enough to bring out the scrapping 
abilities of even the humblest panfish 
If bass and wall-eyes are being sought 
exclusively, bigger lures and heavier 
rods are called for. 

Elaborate wading equipment is not 
necessarily required for lake wading 
Unless it is early or late in the season 
you'll usually be comfortably warm in 
swimming trunks. If mosquitoes are 
bothersome, wear overalls or an old pair 
of pants made of fairly heavy material 
Always wear wading shoes, if you hav: 
them, or an old pair of gym or street 
shoes, for protection against snags, roots 
or sunken débris. Other equipment, ir 
addition to the fishing tackle, includes 
creel and, if you like, a landing net. 

Wading in a lake is easy work com- 
pared with stream fishing. There is n 
current to contend with, and the only 
hindrances are deep water or a heavy 
silt bottom. There is something sporting 
about stream fishing, of course, that no 
amount of lake fishing can replace—but 
at that, wading lake shoals offers a 
fairly satisfactory substitute.—Richard 
A. Hemp. 


Fishing-license Sales 


URING the fiscal year ended June 30 

1942, Michigan sold more fishing 
licenses than any other state, with a 
total of 843,953 issued to anglers. Ohi 
came second with 672,817. Then followed 
Minnesota, 581,449; Indiana 519,604; Calli- 
fornia, 458,177; Illinois, 446,920; New 
York, 441,123; Wisconsin, 411,762; Penn- 
sylvania, 403,143; and Missouri, 350,151 

In revenue California topped the other 
states with $932,317, followed by Minne- 
sota with $921,366 and Michigan with 
$870,378. Fishing-license fees for the 
whole country totaled $10,731,000, with 
8,423,218 licenses sold, or 419,184 more 
than in the previous year. 
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For Fun and Fish, Try Lake Wading 
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CAN’T EVAPORATE OR BOIL AWAY 
PROTECTS AGAINST RUST AND CORROSION 
ONE SHOT LASTS ALL WINTER—YOU’RE SAFE AND YOU KNOW IT! 
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The words “Eveready” and “Prestone” are registered trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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How to make 
your lines 
last longer 


You are indeed fortunate if you have 
in the past made a practice of buying 
Gladding lines, because long life is 
one of their built-in qualities. But 
even Gladding lines can be made to 
last longer with the proper care. 

Consequently, if you want to insure 
vour future fishing, now is the time to 
think about conserving your lines. The 
12 tips on line care given above will 
increase the life of any line you have. 

If you really need a new line, how- 
ever, ask your dealer for a Gladding 
line. He will have one for your type of 
fishing, even though he may not have 
exactly the one you want. 


B. F. Gladding & Co., Inc., South Otselic, N.Y. 


BUY BONDS NOW x x x 
for a real fishing trip later 


GLADDING 


INVINCIBLE + TRANS-LU-CENT » DONEGAL 
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Suckers for Suckers 


back from a fishing trip, people take 

a look at my string of whitefish, and 
|start asking questions. They want to 
| know where I got them, and how I got 
so many. 
| There is no secret about either. I 
get them in most any of the cold, clear 
streams here in southwestern Montana, 
and the way I get so many is by using 
a very small hook, and by not wasting 
time with angleworms, cutworms, wood- 
worms, grasshoppers, and all the other 
land baits I used to try. 

Rocky Mountain whitefish are fat, 
smart, and scrappy. There are few bet- 
ter panfish, and while they will take a 
fly in the spring and early summer, what 
they really go for, at least from my ex- 
perience, is sucker minnows. 

One day, some time back, after hours 
of dangling worms and bugs before their 
noses, I'd got just three whitefish. I 
could see plenty of big fellows hugging 
the bottom of the stream. A few would 
nibble at my offerings and then go on 
about their business. Others would turn 
half over in front of the bait, right 
themselves, and move slowly away from 
the hook. 


FS some years now, whenever I come 


I was about ready to quit when I 
noticed an old 5-gal. oil can lying int 
water close to shore. I emptied it 
the grass and was rewarded with 
couple of sucker minnows. With one 
them for bait, I cast into the deep: 
part of the stream and almost imme 
ately was reeling in a big whitefi 
When these minnows got me three mor 
nice fish I decided to build a bait trap. 

I took the oil can home with me, and 
in both ends cut a hole about 6 in. in 
diameter. From a piece of window 
screening I shaped a funnel, one end of 
which was about 6% in. across, and 
the other not more than 1 in. I forced the 
funnel, small end first, into one of the 
holes, then covered the hole in the back 
of the can with a flat piece of the 
screening. 

The following week I took the trap 1 
the river, baited it with bread crum} 
and set it in the water so that it was 
headed upstream. Five minutes later 
some 50 minnows were inside the tr: 
That solved my bait problem, and eve: 
since I’ve taken all the whitefish I cou 
use. They’re smart, these whitefish 
ours, but they sure are suckers f 
suckers!—L. C. McKinnon. 


mm & 


Trout at Harvest Time 


(Continued from 


as they drifted down along the rock. 
We received” strikes simultaneously. 
Burtt’s fish slashed across the river, then 
bounced out of the water in the exhilarat- 
ing leap of a fifteen-inch rainbow. Mine 
dogged upstream along the ledge, swung 
into the current, headed downstream, 
and cut back to repeat the circuit. 

Burtt's fish jumped again. For twenty 
feet downstream, mine explored the bot- 
tom. I led it back. Burtt’s rainbow 
grabbed a hunk of the current, ripped 
out sixty feet of line, and exploded out 
of the water a third time. My fish be- 
gan to yield. 

I worked it into a water-filled crevice 
in the ledge and slipped the net under a 
sixteen-inch Rocky Mountain whitefish, 
frequently called “grayling” in Idaho. 
While not in the class of the rainbow 
and the cutthroat as a game fish, the 
whitefish excels them both as food. I 
popped the back of his head against a 
rock and dropped him into my creel. 

Meanwhile, Burtt had played his rain- 
bow until‘it was ready to come in. He led 
it into the pocket where I'd netted the 
whitefish and I filled my net again. 

To rest the water along the ledge, 
Burtt moved away a few yards and 
dropped his rebaited hook into an up- 
stream pocket, while I walked down- 
stream the same distance and cast be- 
hind the submerged bowlder. In the 
shake of a poplar leaf each of us con- 
nected with another fish, and this time 
I too hooked a rainbow. Both of them 
were only eleven inches long, so we 
turned them loose. In the summér they 
would have been keepers, but October 
trout run large. 

Back along the ledge once more, our 
hooks had scarcely settled a yard into 
the swirling water before each of us felt 
again the telltale shock that means rain- 
bow. This time my fish was a sixteen- 
incher, a couple of inches better than 
Burtt’s. We repeated in a few minutes, 
but Burtt’s fish this time was a cut- 
throat, the first so far. 


page 37) 


After that the fishing tapered off 
had to; it had been too good to i: 
Burtt took a. whitefish and I caught 
another rainbow. We checked up and 
discovered that we had ten trout, from 
thirteen to nineteen inches long. Eac} 
of us had a whitefish in addition to his 
trout 

We headed back toward camp, marvel- 
ing at the way time had flown during 
the afternoon. 

The fly-rod man isn’t the only one who 
catches fish in the fall. The bait caster 
who knows how to work a plug o1 
metal wobbler downstream with ths 
current and keep it within a few inches 
of the bottom is a menace to the tr 
population. 

Fortunately, there aren’t many bait 
casters in the West. It’s a trout coun- 
try and a fly-rod country. I’m glad. I 
know that if there’s a big, mean ol 
Dolly Varden in a pool and he sees 
little red-and-white wobbler struggling 
along he won't have a sore jaw from 
trying to knock the last one senseless 

Bait-casting lures should be fished up 
and across the stream. Take a position 
somewhere near the tail of a pool and 
cast into the white water at its head 
Let your lure sink. Keep the line just 
tight enough so that you'll feel the lure 
tick the rocks when it gets down to the 
bottom. Then start working it. Jerk it 
eight inches at a time and reel in the 
slack. Keep it struggling. Let it swing 
around downstream and bring it back 
through the confused water along the 
edge of the current. Don’t be surprised 
if something tries to jerk the rod out 
of your hands. 

As Burtt and I walked back to camp 
we noticed a bank of clouds rolling up. 
Our long-awaited storm was coming 

“Shucks,” he said, “tomorrow will be 
a good day to hunt. But darned if I 
wouldn't rather fish!” 

I felt the same way. That’s the trouble 
with October trout. If you aren’t careful 
they'll make you neglect your hunting! 


} 
a 
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into animal fat, cupped in the skull of a small animal. Compare 
this with the long hours of brilliant light you have enjoyed 
from Bond super-power flashlight batteries. 


BOND Batteries ...For Modern, 
Safe, Instant Light 


One reason why Bond flashlights and batteries hold a 
clear-cut edge in service and satisfaction is that they were 
among the pioneers in the field of portable light. Another 
reason—dependability—results from the skilled and pa- 
tient technical knowledge that has always been associ- 


ated with their manufacture. 


Today’s war restrictions mean, unfortunately, that there 
are no Bond flashlights availabie for civilian use. You 
will find it difficult to get Bond batteries also—for war 
priorities have laid a restricting hand on their 


manufacture. 


BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 





BATTERIES 


UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE SERVED MAN ... Primi- 
tive man got a feeble light by inserting a wick of dried moss 


BUT BONDS ARE SERVING VITAL NEEDS 








be better to use size 1/0. These sizes are 
also O.K. for pickereil. For large pike 
and muskies, where 8 to 10-in. suckers 
are used, a hook as large as 6/0 will not 
be too big. However, as these fish are 
readily taken by plugs and spoons it 
isn't often that one will find anglers 
fishing for them with natural bait. 

Now don’t think that hooks of other 
sizes than those I've given can’t be used 
successfully. They can. These sizes are 
given just as a guide, and so that you 
will have some idea where to start. 
Changes will suggest themselves as you 
gain experience, and it will often be 
necessary to use your own judgment- 
based on your bait and the size of the 
fish being caught. Also don’t be con- 
cerned whether the hook is straight or 
offset. There are good arguments for 
both. I use either but like the straight 
better. Be sure the point of the hook is 
sharp and kept that way. It’s a good 
idea to carry a small sharpening stone 
with you when fishing. 

How should the bait be hooked? A 
worm should be placed on the hook so 
that it will have plenty of chance to 
squirm. When impaling on the hook do 
SO as near the skin as possible and, for 
security, hook in two places. Don’t 
hide the point of the hook in the worm— 
let it come out in the open. Stringing a 
worm on the hook makes a lifeless bait 
and buries the business part of the hook. 

For the simple method of fishing we 
are discussing, most anglers prefer hook- 
ing a minnow just behind the dorsal fin. 


Bait, Hooks, and Lneidlons 


(Continued from page 78) 


When doing this be sure to pierce the 
minnow as near the ridge of the back as 
possible. If you go too low in the body 
the minnow will die quickly. Personally 
I prefer hooking minnows through both 
lips—it injures them Besides, if 
you are fishing some distance from the 
boat, a minnow thus hooked swims 
naturally when being retrieved. And as 
game fish usually swallow a minnow head 
on, the hook through the lips gets there 
quickest. 

When using either worms or minnows 
use the smallest hook possible for the 
bait being used. If the barb and point 
show plainly the hook is large enough; 
if they are close to the flesh, then it’s 
too small. 

Is a leader necessary? The more wary 
the fish the more a leader is needed. 
Leader material, whether Nylon or gut, 
is more wiry, gives the bait a more de- 
tached appearance, and handles better 
than a line 

Length of the leader depends on the 
clearness of the water and the depth at 
which one is fishing. For depths of from 
3 to 5 ft. a 3-ft. leader is about right. 
A 7% to 9-ft. leader is plenty long for 
any condition, although some anglers 
have told me that they are getting better 
results with imitation gut-leader lines 
than they ever did when using a regular 
line with even a fairly long leader. Of 
course, there are always differences of 
opinion on the question of leaders, but 
one thing is sure—you can’t make any 
mistake using the most invisible terminal 


less. 
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And after Victory you, too, will 
always get safe, instant light if 
you remember to say, “Give me 


Bond batteries, please’’. 


tackle possible. On some occasions a 
leader may be unnecessary, but it never 
does any harm, and often it will enable 
you to catch fish that otherwise would 
leave your bait alone. 

Incidentally, some anglers have found 
it both economical and satisfactory to 
use a combination Nylon and gut leader 

the gut being on the hook end, where 
so many anglers have trouble with Nylon. 
If you want to tie such a combination 
yourself, be sure the gut is thoroughly 
soaked before connecting it with the 
Nylon, and use a size smaller gut than 
the strand of Nylon to which it is being 
fastened. As Nylon does absorb a slight 
amount of water, it might be well to 
have it wet too 

As previously mentioned, fish with 
sharp, powerful teeth are bad medicine 
for anything but wire leaders. However, 
in the case of wall-eyes a long-shank 
hook attached to gut will be all right. 
For the beginner it is perhaps best to buy 
hooks already snelled to the wire, as it is 
a tricky job to attach a hook to the stuff. 

The proper calibration of gut leaders 
depends on the rod being used and the 
fish being sought. You can use a much 
finer leader with a fly rod than you can 
with a bait rod, because the limber rod 
takes much of the strain when hooking 
and playing the fish. However, except 
for trout, it isn’t necessary to use a 
really fine leader. Size .012 is good for 
panfish, .014 excellent for bass and wall- 
eyes. Except when trout are very wary, 
or the water is very clear, .012 is O.K. 
for them. When using a long, fine leader 
it is best to have it tapered, say from .014 
to the X size desired. A long length of 
fine, level gut is troublesome to handle.— 
Ray Bergman. 

















Catch Bass with Hawaiian Wigglers 
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CARL MokcKE! 


li” rite for my catalog on Hawatian Wigglers and Jitterbugs. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 4010 North St. 
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Thoroughly aged, 
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briar... bench-made 
and sculptured by 
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FLMER HECK 





FORREST MUSKRAT 


Akron, Ohio 


“Here is a picture of our one day’s catch of 
30 bass taken at Mack’s Camp, Lake of the 
Cherokees, Grove, Okla. All were caught 

#1 Hawaiian Wigglers with black and black 


and white skirts. 


Deep Running 
No. | Hawaiian Wiggler 


Public Fishing Waters 


“We have fished extensively during the | 

two years and have caught all our fish on #1 
Hawaiian Wigglers. One glance at our tack 
boxes and you can readily see whoge plugs we 


think are tops. There just ain’t none bette 


Forrest K. Muskrat, Tulsa, Okla 
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Pennsylvania. Seven hundred eighty- 
four miles of streams, and 27,385 acres 
of lakes, are owned by state Fish or 
Game Commission or by public utilities, 
or are on national or state forests. These 
will always be open to public. Allegheny 
National Forest, 747,000 acres, has 300 
miles of trout streams. 

Rhode Island. State owns 1,500 acres 
of lakes and ponds, and state Office of 
Fish and Game is now seeking from leg- 
islature authority to increase costs. of 
licenses, increase to be earmarked for 
leasing of additional waters. 

Vermont. State owns 62 miles of 
streams, 1,975 acres of lakes. Green 
Mountain National Forest, 580,000 acres, 
stretching along backbone of Green 
Mountains, has miles of trout streams, 
many small fishing ponds. 

Virginia. Publicly owned fishing waters 
practically limited to those in George 
Washington and Jefferson National For- 
ests, 4,124,000 acres, which have 700 miles 
of trout and bass streams. 

West Virginia. Almost all publicly 
owned fishing waters in state are in- 
cluded in the Monongahela National 
Forest, 1,836,000 acres, and in state for- 
ests, which contain the finest trout and 
bass streams in the state. 

Wisconsin. Program for purchase of 
public shooting and fishing grounds re- 
cently begun, supported by = special 
“Sportsman's License” at minimum cost 
of $5, anything above $3 to be earmarked 
for the purchase program. This license 
is voluntary, and in addition to regular 
resident and nonresident licenses. Re- 
ceipts already have been sufficient for 
purchase of about 31,000 acres of land. 
Navigable waters are owned by state, 
and law grants a county board right to 
condemn right of way to any such navi- 
gable water, for public highway pur- 
poses. Practically all the lakes in the 
state have public rights of way to them. 


County forests contain 1,905,100 acres 
national forests 1,352,066 acres, state for- 
ests 218,620 acres. The Chequamegon 
National Forest embraces hundreds of 
lakes, with famous muskellunge, pike, 
and bass fishing; Nicolet National For- 
est, located in the lake region of north- 
ern Wisconsin, has trout, muskie, pike, 
and bass fishing. 


IF POSTING presents a serious problem 
in your state, the states which now have 
a fishing-water purchase program pro- 
vide a pattern which your state can fol- 
low—if you and your fellow sportsmen 
get together. In every instance, water 





Gas ... tires guns ammuni 
tion... boats . . . outboards. . . tents 
tackle cameras . films . . . bi- 
noculars . . . flashlights . batteries. 


Let’s keep our game off this list of 


scarcities. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


whether you can use it or not, and thus 
make sure that the urgent work of con- 
servation goes on uninterruptedly! 





frontages are bought with funds pl! 
vided by sale of hunting and fishing 
censes. 

The status of public fishing waters 
the eleven states in the mid-section 
the country, west of the Mississippi, and 
in the seven most southerly states east 
of the Mississippi, will be discussed 
next month’s OuTpoor LIFE. 
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Rays 


NE HEARS little 

about eels. How- 
ever, they are a good 
food fish, and since 
food is a problem these 
days, they should be 
given some attention. 
Eels are often found 
in trout streams near 
the coast. These are especially good 
eating and, as they are tough on trout 
spawn, the angler who spends some time 





eatching them will be doing a real 
service as well as procuring a meal. 
Eels will take most any bait, but 


worms are as good as anything. Because 
eels are troublesome to unhook, it is bet- 
ter to use a “bob” instead of a hook. To 
make a bob, string together a lot of 
worms—making a total length of some 
12 ft., using cotton thread. Loop this 
length together until it is about 3% or 4 
in. long. Then bind with a large quantity 
of thread, being careful not to cut the 
worms to pieces. The more thread used 
the better, as this gets caught in the eel’s 
teeth when it bites at the worms. 

A stout rod or pole is needed because 
eels must be lifted from the water with 
a fast movement and swung overhead to 
the ground in back of you—otherwise 
they will fall off. Use a sanded rag to 
pick the eel up, and to kill it make a deep 
cut in back of the head. 

Eels are good stewed, or fried in deep 
fat. If you wish to go to the trouble the 


following recipe makes a most tasty 
dish: 
Wash thoroughly in salt water. Skin 


keeping the skin whole—down to the 
vent. Take out the entrails, and score the 
cavity. Stuff with sweet herbs and 
grated nutmeg. Pull the skin back to 
the head. Cut off head, and tie the top 
of the skin tight, as you would a bag. 
Roast in a moderate oven until the skin 
breaks. Use drippings and stuffing as a 
sauce. For out-of-doors, tie the eel to a 
spit and roast over hot coals. 


Surface bass bugs made of deer hair 
will float better and longer and will also 
handle better if they are treated with a 
good fly floater. Dunk them thoroughly 
and then let them set several days. 


Because decerebrated trout have been 
observed to react similarly to those with 
brains, it is more or less conceded that 
fish have no intelligence. Now such an 
experiment has never been made on man 
and probably never will be—yet if it 
were I have an idea that the human 
body would also react to certain daily 
routines. In the case of man the vital 
thing missing would be reasoning power 
which, of course, is something that fish 
are not supposed to have. However, we 
have no comparisons on which to base 
dogmatic statements. Of course I’d be 
a nitwit if I claimed a fish had as much 
intelligence as a man, but I do say that 
if they have no intelligence then their 
instincts often make a monkey of man’s 
intelligence. 


Pickerel have tooth and gum trouble 
during hot weather, and are not so will- 
ing to strike as they are in the spring, 
early summer, and fall. Now that autumn 


_— 
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has restored their spirits, try stillfishing 
with minnows some calm day, when a 
lazy Indian summer sun is well along its 
journey across the sky. There is a 
dreamy charm to this fishing which, once 
experienced, one never forgets, and 
which everyone should experience. No 
other fishing is exactly the same. 


W. P. Madison, Superintendent of 
Schools at Sheridan, Michigan, offers 
some pertinent information about wig- 
glers. He writes: 

“The term wiggler is applied to a wide 
variety of forms of aquatic life. In 
Michigan, however, the term wiggler 


means but one thing and that is the lar- 
vae of the May fly. The May fly is vari- 
ously called fish fly and shad fly. By the 
trouter, when these flies hatch by the 
millions during warm nights of late 
June, it is erroneously called the cad- 
dis fly. 

“Descriptive accounts of these night 
hatches can hardly be credited by the 
person who has not been a witness to 
one. The flies hatch just before dark 
and generally start within a few minutes 
of the whip-poor-will’s first call. In fact 
many trouters wait on the bank until 
they hear the first whip-poor-will, getting 
ready as soon as they hear its plaintive 
call. During a heavy hatch the flies will 
be visible to a considerable height, fol- 
lowing every turn of the river, and as 
thick as a swarm of bees. Their adult 
life is brief and many fall to the water 
soon after the hatch begins. 

“The wigglers (larvae) are found in 
the black silt deposited at river bends 
or any other place where there is slack 
water. They occur in great numbers in 
the shallow portions of our lakes wher- 
ever a soft bottom, either mud or marl, 
makes a habitable location for them. 
They burrow a few inches into this soft 
bottom and their presence is often in- 
dicated by numerous small holes visible 
in the mud. Wigglers have proved them- 
selves an excellent bait for panfish.” 


It is too bad that the confusion be- 
tween the pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed 
pike persists. The pike perch (wall-eyed 
pike) should never have had “pike” 
tacked on its name. Wall-eyed perch 
would have been ideal—there isn’t any- 
thing pikelike about the fish except its 
teeth. And these “pickerel” of 10 and 
more pounds are not pickerel at all 
they’re pike! The largest of the pickerel 
rarely weigh more than 8 lb., and the 
average is probably about 2 lb. 


7 . . 


When using a fly which offers con- 
siderable wind resistance, such as a 
fanwing, it will help greatly if you use 
a leader heavier than usual. Inasmuch 
as these flies are most effective in water 
where fine gut is not needed, it is foolish 
to use them with gut as fine as 3 and 4X, 
1 and 2X will be more suitable. 


It seems that the snapping turtle is 
the only common variety which eats fish 
to any appreciable degree. In tests, it 
was found that this turtle consumed one 
fish for each two meals. This is not 
much and certainly wouldn’t do any 
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Alert anglers are taking extra care 
of the Pflueger Fishing Reels this 
season. When present dealers’ 
stocks are gone there will not be 
any more until Pflueger workers 
can turn from making ““TOOLS 
FOR VICTORY.” Fortunately 
Pflueger Reels were built to meet 
this situation, they can take pun- 
ishment and come up spinning. 
When war demands are fulfilled 
and Pflueger Reelsand Baits can be 
made again, your dealer will have 
them — made with higher stand- 
ards than ever under the name 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


A Great Name in Tachle 


| The ENTERPRISE Manufacturing Co. 


Akron, Ohio 





LIBERTY 1S PRICELESS— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














There is no counterpart for catching pan fish with 
a fly rod. It’s far and away the sportiest way to 
take them—a thrill a minute—especially if a 
GEP Actionized FLY ROD is used. Its proper 
balance—willing response—lightness and built-in 
action are features you’ll admire and enjoy. 


GEP also manufactures a complete line of Bait 
Rods and Salt Water Rods—all 
popularly priced. 


GEPHART MFG.CO. 
Spectiabesle ou Steel Fishing Kido for 


BAIT CASTING + FLY FISHING - SALT WATER FISHING 





damage unless the turtles were uncon 

monly plentiful. Some turtles will feed 
on the eggs of fish but I can’t seem t 

find any statistics covering this. Prol 

ably the worst fault of turtles is that 
they compete with game fish for foo 

However, one must not lose sight of t} 

fact that turtles do some good work to 

As scavengers they help clean up tl! 

water. Economically they are a sour 

of food, for they are all edible. 


A likely place to fish is where fre 
and salt waters meet. In such locations 
I have taken black bass, sheepshe: 
redfish, weakfish, and speckled sea trou! 
all at the same sitting. 


Paul T. Thompson of Owensville, Ind 
ana, sends out a plea for anglers to d: 
vote more time to catching gar, and 
help reduce the increasing menace of 
this undesirable fish. 

Here is an excerpt from his lett: 
“Although I have lately become a dye: 
in-the-wool fly fisherman I also carry 
casting rod which I keep strung up wit}! 
a multi-hook, top-water plug. The plu 
is cast over and in front of the gar, and 
retrieved slowly so that the lure will pa 
closely in front of the fish’s nose. T) 
hook must be set with a heavy strik: 
A gar’s jaws are hard to penetrate. 

“The best sport comes when using a 
heavy, bass fly rod. Any fly, of any color 
style or size is all right although I have 
found a fairly sizable fly of white and 
silver to be the best. Black also tak 
well. Use a small nickel spinner 
furnish glitter and action. As a single 
hook seems hard to set in these fish I 
use a No. 10 treble on which I tie a few 
white feathers. This works pretty we 
Always carry a small pair of pliers to 
remove hook from fish. 

“The best time to catch gar is in the 
middle of the day when the weather is 
very hot. The heat seems to bring them 
to the top and makes them strike vicious- 
ly. Look for them near the bank under 
overhanging branches and trees, under 
logs and brush. A pair of colored 
polaroid glasses will help you spot the! 
Of course, while fishing for gar you w 
often be rewarded by catching a nice 
bass or bluegill.”—R. B. 





Torpedoes in the Rogue 


(Continued from page 2U) 


I fished from the shore while Bob rowed 
out to his favorite spot and anchored 
In a few minutes he had a heavy fish « 
and I wished afterward that I had 
clocked him; he was a long time we 
ing it down. Netting one of these |! 
steelhead torpedoes from a boat in t 
Rogue’s fast current, and with no one 
help you, is no mean feat, but Bob « 
it—and the fish was a six-pounder! 

Sam and I did pretty well fishing « 
shore. The 1144-pounders liked what v 
offered, and the fishing got so fast 
furious that I neglected to cut off t! 
frayed end of my leader and retie the fi 
So, of course, that was when a real sox 
dolager struck—and kept right on 
ing. And with him went my remaini 
hopes of a free dinner. 

An hour later the fishing stopped si 
denly and none of us could get anot! 
strike. There was no longer any dou 
about it. Bob was in for another turk: 
feed—and with an extra course 
smoked Rogue River torpedoes. 
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“And to think | used to complain 
about sand in my spinach.” 
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You ve Got to Hit it Right 


(Continued from page 17) 


you happened to drag it right smack in 
front of his nose. Bass strike by sight, 
and when they can’t see they don’t strike. 
Still, there’s a couple of shallow places 
over by the far bank where you might 
possibly get one.” 

He paddled me across to within fifty 
feet or so of the opposite bank of the 
river, and until close to dark I ker- 
plunked my assortment of plugs into 
likely-looking backwaters. But no sav- 
age strike rewarded my efforts, and I 
wasn’t heartbroken when Bill said may- 
be we’d better go up and see if the 
doctor had arrived. 

As he paddled back to the dock I 
could see that he was doing some heavy 
thinking. Its result was the first words 
of piscatorial optimism I'd heard since 
I'd been in the valley. “The river's a lit- 
tle clearer than it was this mornin’,” he 
said. “By tomorrow mornin’ it ought to 
be runnin’ clear. If it does it won’t last 
long, ’cause that storm they had yester- 
day mornin’ up on the headwaters will 
send down some more dirty water. But 
if we get out early we might have a 
couple of hours of decent fishin’ before 
the river gets roiled up again.” 

We got out early—just as the sun was 
topping the Blue Ridge and while the 
white mist still was steaming up from 
the river. 

Doc had two casting rods with him. 
Bill had a couple of paddles under his 
arm and a big cigar in a corner of his 
mouth. A colored boy carried a can of 
minnows—just in case the worst came to 





the worst and we had to still-fish to get 
a bass, Doc explained. I had a casting 
rod rigged up, and a fly rod in its case. 
Doc asked me what it was, and when I 
told him said that sometimes you could 
take as many bass on flies and bugs as 
you could on plugs and spinners, but if 
it was fiy fishing I was after I'd better 
come up in September or October when 
—barring heavy rains—the water would 
be crystal clear. You can even wade 
some stretches of the South Fork, he 
told me, but to do it comfortably you 
have to know the river well, because it 
has a lot of deep holes in unexpected 
places. 

When we got down to the dock we 
found the river a lot clearer than it had 
been the evening before. We didn’t waste 
any time. Doc got into one of the boats 
with Bill, and I got into the other with 
the colored boy to paddle me. Doc said 
for me to take the far bank and to fish 
my plugs close to the shore; he’d take 
the near bank. 

We shoved off, and my boy hadn't 
dipped his paddle more than half a dozen 
times when I heard Doc grunt. I looked 
around and saw that his rod was bent. 
He’d got a strike on his first cast! After 
a few seconds his fish jumped. Through 
the mist it looked fairly large to me, but 
Doc said disgustedly that it was just a 
little squirt that was wasting his good 
time. He slacked his line in the hope 
that it would throw the plug, but that 
bass was solidly hooked, and Bill had to 
net it to release it—which he was able to 
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Eveready Batteries 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER . 
the date line 


Every “Eveready” flashlight 
battery we can make is going 
either to the armed services 
or to war industries. Have 
you enlisted in this total 
war, too? Your local Defense 
Council needs your help. 
Volunteer your services for 


The word “Eveready” 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 





. « Look for 
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Civilian Defense today 





is a registered trade-mark 
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do without injuring it partly because the 
only time Doc ever has used more than 
one hook on a plug was the day he went 
out after Old Jonah and didn’t get him. 

My boy and I paddled to within fifty 
feet of the far shore, and I began to 
cast. As we drifted downstream the 
stump of a big old tree, its uprooted roots 
partly in the water, loomed spookily 
through the mist. That looked like a 
good spot to me, and I dropped a plug 
close to it. Nothing happened. 

Another cast. Nothing happened again. 

My paddler had been passing the time 
by looking over my plugs. Now he 
pointed a chocolate-hued forefinger at a 
white midget. “Try that one, mister,” he 
advised earnestly. “That one’ll ketch a 
fish!” 

He seemed so certain about it that I 
changed to the white midget. We had 
drifted below the stump; he paddled 
back quietly, and in a little closer to 
shore. I was lucky with my first cast— 
it dropped the white plug, with an in- 
viting little splash, within six inches of 
the old tree’s partly submerged roots. 

Seconds dragged slowly as I allowed 
the plug to sink. Then I began to re- 
trieve it with slow twists of the reel 
handle and little raisings of the rod tip. 
The plug swam back into view, close to 
the surface of the green water. Then 

Za-am! 

What a strike that was! I caught a 
glimpse of a chunky bronze shadow in 
the water; then shadow and plug van- 
ished in a smother of brown foam. 

A lot has been written and a lot more 
has been talked about the correct way 
to hook a bass after it has taken your 
bait—about how a bass grabs his prey 
and swims off with it, then pauses to 
turn it in his mouth before he swallows 




















Different kind 
of hunting 


Kyes that were trained to shoot 


wild duck in blustery weather, 
now look for different game 
over the gun-sights. 

Just as Drybak Hunting 
Clothes protected our boys in 
other peaceful days, our Jun- 
gle Cloth clothes, produced 
for the 
men warmth, 
Arctic 
where blizzards rage. 


Government, give our 
dryness and 
comfort in wastes 

Now most of our efforts and 
greatly increased production 
are devoted to war work. Be- 
cause of what we know (and 
what we are learning) you may 
expect even better Drybak 
Hunting Clothes when the 


war is over. 
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There’s no finer way than the 
American way. Let’s keep it 
that way. Buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps regularly. 









ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz 
ing pains of these diseases when the 
usual remedies have failed. Learn 
zs i\bout a new trustworthy, modern 
non-surgical tre: itment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinie’s FREE Book, Write today. No obligation. 


_BALL CLINIC, _ Dept. 4000, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
je to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
te catch. Ankle —e holds boot in place, and also 
acts as ankle su ot 
ACCEPT NO iw TATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage oniv by writing for measure blank 
and Footwea: © atalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.iS St. Paul, Minnesota 





it, so you should postpone your strike 
until the fish has finished that first run. 
That’s all true enough, but when a bass 
has grabbed your plug half a foot away 
from a jungle of submerged tree roots 
you haven’t time for rules; what you’ve 
got to do is stop that bass before he gets 
your line tangled in those roots, and to 
do that you’ve got to strike hard— 
pronto—and give your fish the works. 
That’s what I did—and that small- 
mouth didn’t like it. He answered the 
challenge bravely by coming out of the 
water with a twisting jump, and when 
he flopped back in a shower of spray he 
bored down for those roots. I stopped 
him again, and he jumped again. Then 
he sulked awhile, and for a few pain- 
ful seconds the line seemed to go slack 
and I thought I’d lost him. But I hadn’t 
—he tore off on a wild downstream rush. 
I let him go until he began to edge in 
toward shore; then I checked him, and 
he came out of the water again. But 


| now the implacable pull of the rod was 
| telling on him, and I was able to lead 
| him toward the boat. At the last moment 


he tried to get under it; then he was in 
the net, and the battle was over. 

Three pounds—and every ounce of it 
fight! 

That had been fun, 
I could have even more fun. 
up my fly rod. 

My colored paddler had proved him- 
self so expert a chooser of plugs that I 
decided to give him a chance on fly-rod 
lures. He looked over my small col- 
lection of flies and bugs, and shook his 
head. “There ain’t no bass that’d look 
at none of them things,” he said. “Yo’ 
better stick to plugs, mister.” 

So far as catching fish was concerned, 
I guessed that his advice was good. But 
I disregarded it. My first selection was 
a yellow-and-red-winged creation which 
had looked killing in the show case of 
the tackle store, but which failed to 
interest the Shenandoah bass. A large 
yellow-and-brown fly which when thor- 
oughly wet looked like a discouraged 
butterfly didn’t do any better. But I 
enjoy fly casting from a boat, partly be- 
cause there aren’t any overhanging 
branches to snag your backcast on, and 
no rocks to knock the barbs off your 
hooks; so I kept on trying. 

A modest brown-winged fly did better 
for me—a bass took it, but I wasn’t quick 
enough, and failed to hook him. Then I 
tried a popping lure—a weird concoction 
which resembled nothing in nature and 


but I knew how 
So I rigged 


| probably had its inception in something 


on a funny page. Dropped lightly at the 
mouth of a little backwater, it brought 
action—immediate, fast and furious. The 
bass it caught was just over the ten- 
inch limit, but it gave me a longer and 


better fight than the larger fish had been | 


able to give me on a steel casting rod. 

After that I hooked a few little fel- 
lows in a riffle, lost some of them, and re- 
leased the ones I brought to net. Then 
the fish stopped striking, 
while I heard Doc shouting to me that we 
might as well call it a day, for the river 
had turned roily again. He was in a 
thoroughly satisfied mood—he’d taken 
his limit. 

Next evening, back in Washington, a 
chap we knew hailed us on the side- 
walk, just as we were saying good-by, 
and asked where we'd been. 

“Bass fishing,” Doc told him. “Up in 
the Shenandoah.” 

“That’s a good stream,” the friend said, 
“but you’ve got to hit it right.” 

Doc and I said the same thing at the 
same time: 

“We hit it right!” 
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VA DOING MY PART—" 


"Sure I'm too young to join 
the army but I'm doing my 
part here at home .. . help- 
ing to save meat and other 
vital foods by eating Wayne 
Dog Food. It sure is GOOD 
and good for me. Boy—lI'm 
growing like a weed.” 


Wayne is a wholesome, nutri- 
tional food that supplies all the 
ingredients needed to keep 
your dog in “tip-top” condi- 
tion. Order a bag from your 
Wayne Dealer or send $1.00 for 
a 10 Ib. bag and get 2 lbs. 
FREE with complete instructions 
for "Feeding Dry Dog Food." 
(Offer good east of Rockies only.) 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Dept. L-10 
Ft. Wayne I, Ind. 
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Other “ellow’s Fly Box 


(Continued from page 29) 


But their numbers in my 
progresses, 
the annual 
insects that 


or more sizes. 
fly box vary as the season 
iccording to the stage of 
color cycle of the natural 
they represent. 

On April 15, when our season opens, 
the general color scheme of the flies on 
our streams is gray in varying shades. 
Then, Hendrickson, Hare’s Ear, Gray 
Quill, Iron-blue Dun, and Quill Gordon 
are in the majority in my box. Toward 
the last of April and early in May, the 
brown flies put in their appearance. 
Dark brown at first but growing lighter 
as the season progresses, the color tone 
ranges through brown into tan or dun. 
Finally, in the last week of May, the 
Light Cahills appear. From then to the 
close of the season the hatches will be 
mixed so that it is necessary to carry a 
wide selection of patterns. 

To make good use of these various fly 
patterns is more of a job than appears 
at first glance. The June day my son 
and I spent dry-fly fishing will serve to 
illustrate. 

Not being given to daybreak starts, we 
didn’t reach Slate Run, in the Black 
Forest northwest of Williamsport, until 
9:30 a.m. A hatch of brown sedges had 
come out of the bushes and were flut- 
tering over the water in the shaded 
pools. Now and then a trout would rise 
and take one that was unwise enough to 
alight. A cast or two with a larger fly 
indicated that this hatch had been on 
long enough to become established, as 
the trout would rise short and refuse the 
larger fly at the last moment. When I 
changed to a No. 14 Medium Cahill, I 
had no trouble taking several fish. As 
soon as the sun filled the valley, how- 
ever, the sedges disappeared and the 
trout stopped rising. 

The pools in Slate Run are deep, and 
it is difficult to persuade the fish to rise 
to a dry fly unless they happen to be 
feeding. So we turned to the fast-water 
runs and “pocket water.” For this fish- 
ing we used rough-water flies—fancy 
patterns that nad been tested by trial 
and error, until we were sure of their 
fish-taking qualities. Every nook and 
cranny of the stream bed was explored 
by our flies as we made our way up- 
stream. Slate Run is open to the public 
and hard-fished, but Dick discovered a 
deep-water run behind an island that 
evidently had been neglected by other 
anglers; and in that one spot he took 
nine trout. Between us we caught about 
twenty fish, five of which we kept. 

There was a feeding period scheduled 
to arrive at about 1 p. m., so we ate an 
early lunch beside the stream. After- 
ward, sure enough, a scattered hatch of 
Ginger Quills came down from the rif- 
fle. For the next half hour we were busy 
with our artificial Ginger Quills, but 
after that the stream quieted down to 
normal midday lassitude. 

Then we retired to the shade and held 
a council of war. Rummaging through 
my fly box to see if it would offer any 
Suggestions, I had an idea which I put 
up to the boy. 

“Let’s try it,” said Dick promptly. 

So for the next hour or so we had 
great sport coaxing trout out of the deep 
pools with spiders and variants. For 
some reason these big, lightly dressed 
flies will tempt trout when standard 
patterns fail. Using leaders ten or twelve 
feet long with 5X points, we would cast 
one of the big flies on the placid surface 
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Build it around a Heatilator 


-— FIREPLACE 


that Circulates Heat! 


You'll enjoy the peace and relaxation of 
camp life more than ever after the war. So, 
plan your post-war camp around a Heatila- 
tor Fireplace. Enjoy Heatilator's circulated 
heat that thoroughly warms every corner 
of the room, and even adjoining rooms. It 
will enable you to use your camp weeks 
earlier in spring, later in fall, and for winter 
week-ends, And the Heatilator Fireplace is 
correctly designed—eliminates the common 
causes of smoking. 


Heatilator Available After the War 


Right now the manufacture of Heatilators 
has given way to important war production 
—no more can be made until peace comes. 
But, go right ahead with your plans. Heati- 


for excellence in war production 





lators will be available as 
soon as building starts. Write inate in i? 
now for complete details. 5 


HEATILATOR, INC. 
541 E. Brighton Ave., 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 
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Chronic Ailments 


Rectal and Colon Troubles Should 
Not Be Neglected 

facts about Piles, 

and Stomach Con- 

New 
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Learn many 
Fistula, Colon 
ditions as well 


interesting 
disorders 
as associated ailments. 
book sent FREE. Contains 
charts, diagrams. Describes latest 
institutional treatment. Write today. Mc- 
CLEARY CLINIC, 1061 Elms Blvd., Excel- 
sior Springs, M« 





$100 MONTHLY for 
Sickness and Accidents 
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\, 


iN BENEFITS —Pays 
-$<2) up to $1000 if killed d 
F Costs only 3¢ a day 
POLICY SENT FREE ‘X 
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A NEW sickness — accident — hospital policy that 
pays up to $100 a month for disability from sickness 
or accident -and hospital benefits in addition—pays 
your beneficiary up to $1,000 if you are killed—costs 
as littleas 3¢ a day! 

Covers ALL accidents from very first day... ALL 
sickness from very first day, except those specifi- 
cally excluded in policy. No waiting period of 7 or 
14 days. 

Other benefits you will see for yourself when you 
send for a regular policy on FREE inspection with- 
out obligation. 

This protection now offered on monthly payment 
plan of only $1.00 a month—or on quarterly, semi- 
payments. BUT SEND NO 
Write for policy on free inspection. No 
no medical examination. Write 
today —send full name, address, age, occupation and 
name of beneficiary to Postal Life & Casualty Insure 
ance Co., 6 Postal Life Bldg., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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Performance 


“I am pleased to inform you that 
you have won for the second time 
the Army-Navy Production Award 
for meritorious services on the pro- 
duction front,” writes Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Under Secretary of War, to 
the men and women of the Ocean 
City Manufacturing Company. 


“You have continued to maintain 
the high standard that you set for 
yourselves and which won you dis- 
tinction more than six months 
ago. You may well be proud of your 
achievement. 


“The White Star, which the renewal 
adds to your Army-Navy Produc- 
tion Award flag, is the symbol of 
appreciation from our Armed 
Forces for your continued and de- 


termined effort and patriotism.” 
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The Leather Top Rubber is as light as a moccasin with 
the protection of a heavy boot. Top is made of soit Elk 
tanned leather that never grows hard by wetting and 
drying. Vamp and sole are rubber, the only material 
made that will not wet through while tramping in 
» melting snow, or freeze 
stiff in cold weather. 
The rubber part has a 
hollow heel fitted with 
a built-up leather and 
felt innersole that can 
be removed for drying. 
Has our patent = split 
backstay, which is a pos- 
itive. protection against 
heel cord chafing. Sizes 
6 to 12. One width, quite 
wide. Price 10”, $5.55; 
8” $4.65 postpaid. 
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Freeport, Maine 
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of a pool. There it would rest, sometimes 
as long as a minute or two, before a 
trout would boil up out of the depths and 
take it into camp. One trout to a pool 


| was about the limit, as the commotion of 
| landing a fish would disturb the pool too 
| much for further fishing. 


Two hours of this was enough. After 
suspending operations, we investigated 
the bushes and trees along the water’s 
edge. In them we found some big May- 
fly drakes and a few of the little brown 
sedges, left over from the morning 
hatch. So right after we had supper we 
made sure that our fly boxes were sup- 
plied with Dark Cahills and Spent-wing 
Brown Drakes or March Browns. This 
done, we leaned back and rested until 
sunset. 

As soon as the sun dropped behind the 
mountain, the air began to fill with flies. 
In addition to the two varieties that we 
had seen earlier, five more hatches de- 
veloped, making seven in all. By this 
time the trout were rising steadily, but 
what they were taking was a mystery. 
Finally Dick walked into the water, 
right among the feeding fish, and 
watched to see what was drifting. It 
proved to be an obscure hatch of small 
Olive Quills. With the artificial counter- 
part, he began to catch fish regularly. 

I went downstream to see if I could 
pick up some of the large fish that were 
rising below the dam near the mouth of 
the stream. But here Olive Quills were 
ignored. For a while I was puzzled; then 
the reason came to me. There were no 
flies in the air below the dam, so that 
the fish must be feeding on what drifted 
down from above and was drowned in 
the wash. A search of my fly box re- 
vealed one Spent-wing Olive Quill. The 
first time I put this fly over the pool, it 
was taken by a twelve-inch fish that 
gave me quite a tussle on the light 
tackle. From then until dark, I landed 
six more trout on that one fly. Now and 
then, out of curiosity, I would deliberate- 
ly try other patterns, but these were all 
refused. 

There has been considerable conjec- 
ture as to why some patterns seem to 
appeal to lunkers but will be ignored by 
the smaller trout. Of “big fish” flies, my 
favorites are variants, spiders, Olive 
Badger, Badger Hackle, and the palmer- 
bodied Dark Cahill. Nearly all of the 
palmer-bodied flies seem to appeal more 
strongly to large fish than they do to 
smaller trout. The fan-wing Royal 
Coachman will take both big and little 


trout, and chub seem to esteem it most 

Then too, the manner in which a fis 
takes a fly seems to depend somewhat o 
the pattern. Nine out of ten trout th: 
rise to a variant, a spider, or a Roy: 
Coachman do so with a “flash ris¢ 
sometimes coming clear of the water. O 
the other hand, the Olive Badger, paln 
er-bodied Dark Cahill, and Badger Hack] 
are usually taken with a “tip-up” rise « 
a slow, confident roll. Why these diffe 
ing reactions I do not know. 

To provide for the times when 1 
hatches are drifting, four sections of m 
fly box are devoted to the various fanc 
patterns that I know are good fish-get 
ters. Rough-water patterns are also i: 
cluded in these compartments. 

The preference that trout frequent! 
display for one fly, to the exclusion of 
other concurrent hatches, is often ex 
asperating. Perhaps one variety is highs 
in food value than the others. Be that 
as it may, it pays to have your fly bo: 
well stocked; for if you have the right 
fly at the right time, you can catch 
the fish you want. 

Study of the insect hatches, and noté 


as to when,they emerge, will also stand 


you in good stead in succeeding sea 
sons. Once you know about what to ex 
pect, you can equip your fly box accord 
ingly. For instance, unless climati 
conditions are unusually unfavorable, th« 
Quill Gordon hatch in my neck of the 
woods generally happens between Apri 
20 and April 22. On May 4 comes the 
first big hatch of brown sedges, and 
from May 28 to June 4 the big hatch of 
May-fly drakes. 

The other day I met a friend of min« 
on the street—a doctor whom I hav: 
known for a long time. He told me of 
fishing trip he had taken the day befor: 

“The trout were jumping most of th: 
day,” he said. “There was a swarm of 
big, white-bodied flies in the air, and 
every one that landed on the water 
came to grief. I didn’t have any fly that 
big, so I just fished with a Light Hen- 
drickson all day. I only got one trout, 
but I had a good time watching the ex- 
citement.” 

I couldn’t help thinking how much 
better time he might have had, fishing 
those heavily stocked waters, if he had 
readied his fly box for the trip. One 
fish netted, on a day when he might have 
taken his limit! 

Yes, you can learn a lot about the 
other fellow when he lets you peep into 
his fly box. But—what about your ow: 





Plugs and Bugs for Bass 


Question: What kind of lures would you ad- 
vise me to use for Wisconsin black bass?— 


R. G., Wis. 


Answer: Both plugs and bugs are good for 
bass in your section of the country. In the 
lakes near Chetek I’ve had good luck with 
perch-finish plugs, both surface and _ under- 
water, and with hair frogs.—R. B. 


Bent Rod Joints 


Question: I have a 9 ft. split-bamboo fly rod. 
The last section somehow got bent, and I would 
like to know how to straighten it.—A. J. P., 
Mont. 


Answer: Straightening a rod joint is a ticklish 
job. If the set is permanent—that is, if it stays 
as is and can’t be straightened by careful pres- 
sure—then the joint is O.K., and has simply 
been overstrained. To straighten, it is neces- 
sary to heat, and when hot the joint should be 


 Anglors' Queries 


held straight by mechanical means until « 
and for at least 8 hours afterward. I have seer 
joints straightened by tying to a steam pipe 
In any straightening process care must be 
taken that the rod joint does not become over 
heated. If it is, the joint will be ruined. 

If you can bend the joint back straight with- 
out any heating then the joint has gone soft 
and there isn’t anything you can do about it 
except straighten it every time it gets so 
bothers you.—R. 


Trolling for Kamloops Trout 


Question: We take large Kamloops trout 
the Kootenay district of British Columbia by 
trolling a wobbling lure about 250 ft. behind 
the boat, and using a fine linen or similar line 
of from 20 to 40-lb. test. Trolling speed varies 
with the fisherman but 2% miles an hour 
average. As a rule no weight is used and I an 
anxious to have your opinion as to the acti 
of various weights. I believe it is correct 
say that with the usual line and speed the lure 
travels 2 or 3 ft. below the surface. How much 
weight would be required to take the lure 
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»wwn to 30, 60, or 90 ft.? In using an un- 
weighted copper or metal line, at what depth 
would the lure travel? 

Also, how far does light penetrate into clear 
water, and is it reasonable to expect that fish 
can see a lure in complete darkness? A chap 
who used to fish for halibut in the North Sea 
told me that they used lures (not bait) at 240 ft. 
and that trawls will run on the sea bottom at 
the same depth. I have also heard that in 
fishing for lake trout in eastern Canada very 
leep lines are used, yet it seems to me I have 
read that light does not penetrate water more 
than 50 ft. 

Perhaps I should mention that the fish with 
which I am concerned frequently run over 20 
lb. and some have been taken that weigh up to 
50 lb. These super trout are occasionally hooked 
but, as a rule, break tackle on the strike.— 
W. L., Brit. Columbia. 


Answer: I regret to advise that I have no 
definite information.on how far light penetrates 
in clear water. However, I doubt if there is 
such a thing as complete darkness in any depth 
»f water. It might be dark to our eyes and yet 
have light which is easily picked up by the 
eyes of a fish. 

That fish can see in what we call darkness is 
proved by the fact that even on the blackest 
night one can take fish, sometimes on a tiny 
fly. I’ve often caught my limit of brook trout 
yn a Size 14 fly with the darkness so intense 
that it seemed like a solid wall. Also, this was 
under trees. Out in the open there is always 
more appreciable light than in a forest. 

Now I have never definitely ascertained the 
weights needed to bring a lure to stated depths. 
Before wire lines were introduced we often 
used sinkers of 8, 10 and 12 oz., with 200 to 300 
ft. of line out. Now we use Monel-metal lines 
without any sinker and get the same depths with 
far less line—or so it seems to me. With the 
Monel metal we simply feed out line until our 
lure starts to bump bottom and then adjust 
for the fishing. The weight of the sinker, if 
used, would depend on the sinking propensity of 
both lure and line.—R. B. 


Toughening Crawfish Tails 


Question: I sometimes use crawfish tails for 
bait but have trouble keeping them on the hook. 
Is there a way of preparing them so as to make 
them tough?—H. L. S., Ohio. 


Answer: I’ve never tried to harden crawfish 
tails, so I’m not sure just what will do it. 
You might try the minnow-preserving formula: 
1 oz. formalin, 6 oz. glycerin, and 40 oz. water 
After a month or 6 weeks, remove bait and keep 
in strong brine. This brine will remove the 
formalin flavor which, some claim, the fish 
do not like.—R. B. 


Pack-trip Tackle for Trout 


Question: My friend and I are going on a 
pack trip into the Kings River country of 
California, where we intend to fish. Have you 
any suggestions about tackle?—L. M.., Calif. 


Answer: A fiy-rod outfit with dry flies, wet 
flies, and perhaps some small spinners would be 
in order for any trout country. If you expect 
to fish in ponds it might be a good idea to 
take along a spinning outfit, if one is avail- 
able.—R. B. 


Flatworm-infested Fish 


Question: This year the bass in Pennsylvania 
have been infested with worms. Now, I like 
to fish for the table as well as for pleasure, and 
it seems a shame to carry fish home only to 
throw them away. Are they fit to eat? 

The worms, creamy white in color, are found 
in the flesh just under the skin and also in the 
flesh of the abdominal cavity. They are 1% to 
1% in. long and are firmly imbedded in the 
flesh in a coiled position.—C. R. B., Pa. 


Answer: The term grubby fish is generally 
applied to fish infested with the young or larvae 
of the flatworm. It is thought that the adult 
worm is carried by fish-eating birds, such as 
heron, bittern, and gulls, and that the young 
imbed themselves in cysts in the flesh of cer- 
tain fish, The grubs are generally detected 
when the fish are being scaled and appear as 
yellowish white balls, that stand out in con- 
trast to the muscle tissues. When the cyst wall 
is broken the worms can be seen moving, some- 
times crawling on the flesh of the fish. These 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


The hunter’s moon is a bomber’s moon this year! 
And millions of outdoorsmen are camped farther afield than 


ever before in their lives. 


again. 


.. fighting ... dreaming .. 
for the days of grouse and quail. . 


. waiting 
. of bass and trout to come 


Here at home, other millions toil overtime to speed 


that safe return .. 
and happiness 
pleasures of full living. 


. to a world of peace and sanity and plenty 
to a world of fishing and all the other 


Our job, at Shakespeare, is to make precision 
controls for the bombers and fighting planes that are saving 
so many American lives. It is our way of fighting for the 


right to make better fishing tackle 


and better living to- 


morrow for the Americans who are after bigger game this year. 


GET RESULTS AFIELD! | 


How experts hold, lead and fol- 
low through. How to develop 
natural shooting instincts. How 


to hunt waterfowl, woodcock, | 


quail and grouse. Valuable ta- 
bles and illustrations. 88 pages. 
Only 25c! Address Dept. 103 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


TRU-ART 
AUTOMATIC | 





_— WIGGLES 
‘DARTS 
FLOATS 


WORDEN’S BONEFISH 


Active as a baby Bonefish! Runs top, medium or deep 

according to speed. Hook in tail holds whale of bass, trout, 

landiock, walleye, ete. Orderbycolorandsize. Lead, frog, gray, 

orange, yellow, white al No. & hook) 65c; medium (No, 
’ J 





76c; lar No $1.05; giant (No, 5/0) $1.30; Fed, 
tax incld. Results guaranteed or YAKIMA BAIT CO. 
money back fou’re sole judge Dept. 1, Granger, Wash. 

















POWERFUL VISION—LONG RANG 


6-POWER TELESCOPE $2.49 

Perfect for spotting ships, planes; watching 
sporting events, people, birds, etc. Genuine black 
life-time plastic eyepieces with  scientifically- 
ground 33 mm. lens. Objects 600 yards away ap- 
pear as 100 yds. distant. Simple to focus on both 
moving and stationary objects. 15 DAYS FREE 
TRIAL. If not fully satisfied, return for refund. 
SEND NO MONEY. Just pay postman $2.49 plus 
few cents postage on delivery. Cash orders sent 
postpaid! Don’t wait—production of telescopes 
may be curtailed as it has been on binoculars. 
Vogue Telescope Co., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. 
B-206, Chicago. 








BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND 
STAMPS REGULARLY 








Over UNCHARTED Trails 


No uncertainty exists on confusing turns 
with a HULL STREAMLINE COMPASS. 
Drivers of U. S. Army vehicles always 
know their direction, Wartime engineer- 
ing improvements will make this reliable 
guide even more desirable for civillan 
motorists after the war. 


P. O. Box 246-P10 
WARREN, OHIO 














OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
NOW DOING WAR WORK 

















BACHE H. BROWN 

THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 
J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 

PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 

WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY, 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. lL. BEAN, INC. 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO, 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 
FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 
HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 





FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC, 


WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, iNCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 

REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 

R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 
AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
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re on the victory trail, and a sizable part of the equipment they're 
using comes from the factories of the sporting-goods industry. OUTDOOR LIFE salutes 
this vital production effort with its Victory Citations — inspiring evidence, to every 


employee in every factory, of the whole-hearted support of millions of sportsman friends. 





| sharpener or a coffee mill 
by, long-handle 





parasites leave the fish by late fall, but how the 
cycle is completed, how they find their way 
back to the bird host, does not seem to be 
known. 

This infection does not 
fish, nor does it render them unfit for human 
consumption if properly cooked. 

All scaled pond and lake fish seem to be more 
or less subject to the disease—particularly yel- 
low perch and sunfish. (It is the sunfish family 
to which largemouth and smallmouth bass be- 
long.)—R. 


prove fatal to the 


The Play‘’s the Thing 


Question: Much has been written about the 
art of casting, but darn little about playing the 
fish. Recently I read that in playing one the 
line should be stripped from the reel; but 
since the rod is usually held in the right hand, 
how should the line be reeled back on so as not 
to get all tangled up?—A. F., New York. 


Answer: In fishing with the fly rod small fish 
are usually played by stripping the line by 
hand. This is not so good, however, if the fish 
happens to be a large one. If a fish makes a 
fast run when the line has been stripped in, the 
loose coils might jam in the guides of the rod 
and cause a break somewhere. When playing 
a large fish, reel in the slack (provided the 
fish doesn’t run it out at the beginning) and 


from then on let the fish play against the reel 
Personally I use my left hand for reeling in, 
so that even though I cast with my right hand 
I do not need to change the rod to my left in 
order to play the fish. If you both cast and reel 
with your right hand, then you must shift the 
rod to your left hand when playing a fish from 
the reel.—R. B. 


Record Black Bass 


Question: Recently, in a friendly argument 
with a group of fishermen, I maintained that 
14-lb. largemouth bass have been caught in the 
United States—and I don’t mean sea bass! We 
have decided that you are to be the judge. Will 
you settle the argument for us?—W. L. J., Ill 

Answer: You are an easy winner. As a mat- 
ter of fact the accepted world’s record for large- 
mouth bass is 221, lb. This fish was caught in 


Georgia in 1932. The world’s record for small- 
mouth bass is 14 Ib This was caught in 
Florida, also in 1932 

It seems that in recent years the size is 


diminishing. This may be due to the great in- 
crease in anglers in the last 15 years. Neverthe- 
less, you are still perfectly safe in claiming 
that largemouth bass grow to 14 Ib. and larger, 
in the U.S.A. If no larger ones are hooked it 
may either mean that they are taken before 
they reach that size, or else they are so wise that 
they never do get caught.—R. B. 


Bluegills With a Spinning Reel 


FTER reading a magazine article 
on fishing with a spinning rod and 


reel, I was sufficiently impressed 
to send away for one of the newfangle 
outfits. But when it arrived and I fitted 
the reel—which looked more like a pencil 
on the stub- 
rod, I wondered if I 
wasn’t the only fish that would ever be 


| caught on the odd-looking gear. 


So it was with grave doubt that I 
headed for the backyard to try my hand 
at spinning. After carefully reading the 
directions, I tied a small brass ignition 
key to the end of a 5-lb.-test, braided 
Nylon line, glanced around to make sure 
that nobody was watching, and let fly 
with a cast. The little key took flight 
and landed on the grass so far away that 
there was a real thrill in the first effort, 


and spinning stock skyrocketed with 
me at once. 
Right then and there fishing fever 


struck me, and I could hardly wait to 
get out on one of the bluegill-infested 
lakes of northwest Florida. Just a few 
miles inland, in Bay and Washington 
Counties, there are about 300 fresh-water 
lakes, varying in circumference from 9 
miles to a fraction of a mile, and varying 
in depth from a few feet to more than a 
hundred. Nearly all are crystal clear, 
surrounded by dunes, and fringed with 


fire bush and water cane. On nearly 
every lake there are clean, sandy 
beaches, ideal for launching plywood 


boats—and these lakes are the homes of 
millions of big bluegills. 

Bluegills are fond of the grubs of bees, 
yellow jackets, hornets, and wasps, and 
they will strike various worms and small 
minnows. In spring and summer, when 
near the surface, they will take artificial 
flies, both wet and dry. 

However, the boy whose first outfit 
was a persimmon sprout, a piece of 
string, a cork, and a can of earthworms 
may outgrow his tackle, but he usually 
sticks to his worms for bait. So a few 
days after my spinning outfit arrived, I 
walked over to Rhoda's for a can of boy- 
hood bait. The signs were right—my 
fishing calendar showed all fish in solid 
black—and Rhoda, I knew, could be 
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Coffee mill? No—a threadline spinning reel 


counted on to supply the best worms in 


all Florida, worms that she and her 
“chilluns” just “fiddled up.” 
On my first trip with the spinning 


outfit my destination was White Western 
Lake, about 15 miles north of Panama 
City. An excellent paved highway passes 
within a mile of the lake, and a fair 
trail for automobiles runs from the 
highway to the lake’s edge. Upon my 
arrival I launched a boat from my pick- 
up truck, and rowed out to some patches 
of cane where the water is about 10 ft. 
deep. I dropped anchor, assembled my 
new rod and reel, and baited a single 
hook with a large earthworm. On my 
very first cast the bait sped away in a 
beautiful are and landed alongside a 
patch of the cane. Almost instantly the 
line began to crawl away, and a quick 
backward whip of the rod set the hook 
in = big bluegill. In a very short time I 


had boated eight more big ones, and 
lost three. 
From that time on, I have been an 


ardent spinning fan. The distance that 
can be attained, the ease with which 
even the lightest lure carries out line 
from the fixed-spool reel, is a revelation. 
Backlashes are almost impossible, and 
the limber action of the stubby rod is 
almost as satisfactory as a fine fly rod. 
Judge Ira A. Hutchison. 


















































Hundreds of prospects near you, 









sportsmen, workers in lumber 
yards, warehouses, stock rooms, 
War pla: etc. Men of action 
demand r snug warmth, free- 
action comfort, sturdy construc- 
tion 


COMPLETE LINE 









Leather and wool jackets, work > 
shirt 250 shoe styles for men ~ 
and women. Liberal Commissions. Write today for 
FREE SALES OUTFIT 








Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. M-208, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 






Lubrication 


to prolong the life of your 


Peun Reel 


FOR THE DURATION 















ONE SHOT DOES THE TRICK 
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Send Free Tube Lubr. 
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PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
139 W. LEHIGH AVE.” PHILA., PA. 



































Autumn Cruises, Best of All 


ON’T make the mistake of laying 
your boat up too soon this year or, 
worse still, leave it idle and ne- 
glected on the beach or at a dock. 
Plan now to use it week-ends at least 
until the snow flies—-you'll find late fall 
a most interesting time for boating and 
entirely different from the summer. 


I know of several men who keep 
shantyboats on small rivers or lakes 
especially for late-season use. These 


men seldom use their boats in the sum- 
mer—as during the hot weather they 
prefer to use their regular outboard or 
inboard runabouts on more open waters. 
Their shantyboat investment is small 
enough to warrant merely fall and per- 
haps winter use when, with a stove 
aboard, the boat really comes into its 
own. An 18 or 20-ft. boat 
of this type will give 
comfortable week-end 
living quarters for two. 
Materials for its con- 
struction can be bought 
for less than $150, be- 
cause ordinary and not == 
boat-building lumber is 
used, and the building 
can be done by anyone 
who is handy with com- 
mon tools. 

If a houseboat is kept 
small enough and con- 
struction not unneces- 
sarily heavy its upkeep 
is practically nil. A gal- 
lon or so of paint will 
keep the boat looking 
well and, come winter, 
some near-by farmer 
will skid it out on the 
shore for a couple of 
dollars. You can slide 
her back in again your- 
self the following spring 
by using planks, a cou- 
ple of pipe rollers, and a 
pry. 

Some owners make a 
practice of hauling out 
their boats in a different 
spot along the bank 
each fall. Then, during 
the winter, they use it 
as a snug base for week- 
end hunting trips, ice fishing, or other 
winter sports. Last year's fuel shortage 
brought to mind how comfortable we 
used to be winter week-ends aboard 
George Sewell’s shantyboat hauled out 
on the lake shore—half a dozen of us 
lounging about in her low-beamed cabin, 
the little heater glowing cherry red, and 
the air heavy with the smoke of good 
tobacco. Week-ends that’ didn’t cost a 
cent except for our food and drinks but 


The small duck 


shantyboat is 


-~ J 


a 
- - 


Sie 


> 


boat pictured here is 
ideal for short late-season trips. The 
perfect for fall week- -> 
ends, and makes a snug winter retreat , 


which for us, at least, meant perfect 
contentment. 

Owners of small open boats are espe- 
cially fortunate, for more actual use can 
be got out of a small boat than from a 
larger one at this season of the year. 
With your rowboat, hunting boat, canoe, 
or kayak on some small river or lake 
the week-ends can be spent exploring 
not only the friendly waterway itself but 
for hiking back from its banks; there 
will be fishing to investigate, and pos- 
sibly hunting, for 
which the boat 
can best serve as 
a base. In many 
sections you will 
find creeks that 
run back through 


~~ a 


low country with the land alongside poor 
and underdeveloped and where the wa- 
terway and your boat will be the only 


practical way of exploring. A main 
highway may be just beyond the hill, 
but the marsh and scrub may hold some 
fine fishing, hunting, and camping spots. 

Those who own suitable small boats, 
and are fortunate enough in these times 
to be able to stretch out their late-fall 
week-ends with an occasional Monday, 
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should investigate the possibility of short 
camping cruises. Many a stream that’s 
too shallow for summer boating is 
swollen to navigable size after the fall 


rains. You may discover fishing you've 
never known about; in any case the 


beauty of the fall foliage and the snug- 
ness of your camp, with a heart-warm- 
ing fire and no insects to bother you, 
will be recompense enough for making 
the trip. Too many men envy the fel- 
lows who make canoe cruises into wilder- 
ness country when 
there are trips to be 
taken right at home 

less exciting ones, of 
course, but still cruises 
from which you will 
come back ready again 
for the daily grind. 


If you do not have 
a suitable boat for 
such fall use as out- 


lined here, investigate 
the possibility of rent- 
ing boats at resorts 
within a reasonable 
train or bus radius 
Resorts situated on 
rivers and inland lakes 
often leave a boat or 
two in the water long 
past the end of the ac- 
tive season, and some 
teeming lake you may 
not have cared about visiting in 
the summer will be pleasantly 
isolated now. Locate such pos 
sibilities in advance, then ar 
range to arrive early some Sun- 
day morning; take plenty of 
warm clothing, your fishing 
tackle, and your lunch; and the 
chances are you will enjoy the 
day spent on strange waters so 
much you'll want to try it again 
before snow flies. 

Whatever their specialty may 
be — hunting, fishing, camping 
boating, or a combination of all 
four—more sportsmen are find 
ing that by investigating previ 
ously overlooked possibilities 


near home they can get in a 
many hours at their favorite 
sport as the pressure of their 


work will allow. 

In a recent issue of OvutTDpDoorR 
Charles Elliott in “Adventure is Your 
Neighbor” told of finding good fishing 
so close to his Georgia home that it had 
previously been neglected. You too may 
be overlooking some isolated waterway 
near by, perhaps one on which a small 
boat will take you back into new and 
exciting country. If they have not been 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Putting the kind of marine power in boat hulls 

that serve the needs of the United Nations’ battle 
fronts is Kermath’s job today. Tomorrow these same 
trusted engine designs that are performing so well in 
so many different types of craft, from motor torpedo 
boats to shallow draft landing barges, will be readied 
for peace time pursuits—both commercial and pleasure 
boating. Kermath’s engineering developments, glean- 
ed from its experience in building sturdier, more 
flexible and powerful engines, will be reflected in 


more modern types of power plants. After Victory is 


x On Every Front « In Every Sea « With fvery Service x 
Satauaee AND DIESEL ENGINES ERM 


A Kermath Always Runs 








MORE U.S. ARMY RESCUE BOATS 
Powered by Kermath Sea-KRaider “Sixes” 
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MARINE ENGINES \ 
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KEIRMATH MOST 





~*~ a a 
BUILT BY STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS 


Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 





won, Kermath hopes to serve you as it now does the 
fighting fronts—with a refined and improved source 


of boat engine power. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5899 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit 8, Mich. 
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- “Ain't no 4-F’s among 


Mw them Neptunes, by cracky! 


“T feel just as sooper-dooper as one 
of them big, heavy Neprunes that’s 
workin’ for Uncle Sam. But, dog- 
gonit, THEY meet all his require- 


ments and he won’t take ME. 


“Well, I can row if I have to—and 


and keep on 
if it ll 


give them fightin’ boys just one 


fish from the pier 


buyin’ just one more Bond 
more fightin’ NEPTUNE.” 


MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, Inc. 
Muncie, Indiana, U.S.A. 






moor 


THE GOVERNMENT TAKES 
ALL NEPTUNES .. 


New engineering—outboard en 
xineering = never dreamed — of 
before Pearl Harbor is going 
into these wartime NEPTUNES, 
Gomy into them tor duty ovet 
seus but it will still be 


peacetime 
outdoor 
from 


when 
n. It's the 
folk who will protit 
NEVTUNE’S big war job. 


Autumn Cruises, Best of All 


(Continued from page 94) 


withdrawn from sale for reasons of mili- 
tary security, the U.S. Geological Survey 
maps of your particular section (ob- 
tainable for 10 cents apiece from the 
Director, U.S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) will give you a complete 
picture of the possibilities for such in- 
expensive exploring. 

Again, late fall is just about the most 
pleasant of all times for a two-week 
vacation—and few outings are more fun 
and beneficial than a half month of solid 
camping and cruising. 

The choicest cruising country is the 
north woods of New England, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Canada. In 
all these sections outfitters and camps 
can be contacted that will rent you as 
much or as little as you wish, supply a 
guide if desired, and even pick up their 
outfit at the end of a trip to avoid your 
having to retrace the route. This is a 
highly developed industry in these sec- 
tions; and state publicity literature, in 
addition to that put out by the camps 
themselves, not only is filled with worth- 
while information on where to go and 
what to take but is guaranteed to make 
you want to try such a cruise. And, of 
course, the same routes and as much or 
little outfitter service as you want are 
available, if you prefer to take in your 
own outfit. Many of these places were 
in business before automobiles became 
common and are now going back to 
older ways of getting you and your 
gear in. 

At the same time, and especially in 
these days of transportation difficulties, 
do not overlook vacation possibilities 
somewhat nearer home. You don’t have 
to hunt out a waterway that will afford 
100 mi. of cruising; one can spend an 
interesting two weeks going as little as 
25 mi. up a small winding river and 
coming back down—covering only a few 
miles a day but fishing likely spots, ex- 
ploring side creeks, hiking back from 
the river, and camping wherever the 
spirit moves. 

All our great inland rivers are worth 
cruising by boat and, with their smaller 
tributaries, lead through interesting 
country. In fact, as one works back up 
many of them, practically wilderness 


conditions may still be found. Our 
coastal waters and the Great Lakes 
abound in sheltered sections little af- 


fected by wartime restrictions, and boat 
yards can always be found that rent 
canoes, rowboats, outboards, and even 
inboards, for reasonable sums when 
hired by the week. Cruises can be laid 
out that will bring you back to where 
you started, or water transportation 
both passenger and commercial—often 
can be taken advantage of to reach some 
upstream starting point. 

There is much to be learned in ad- 
vance of your cruise, even after you 
have decided on the section and a tenta- 
tive route. State and Canadian vacation 
bureaus will be glad to put you in touch 
with local authorities and to send you 
literature about the nature of the coun- 
try: stream depths, supplies, fishing con- 


ditions, licenses, and seasons; possible 
obstructions such as dams that may 
regulate the size and type of boat; 
points that can be reached by train, 


steamer, or bus. 

Books written about a particular sec- 
tion make good reading in advance of 
the cruise. The Rivers of America series 
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and such government publications as the 
Coast Pilots will give you a good idea 
about cruising conditions and what to 
look for in the way of points of inter- 
est, history, and folklore. Then there are 
books on small-boat handling and cruis- 
ing to be read for practical ideas that 
will help insure the success of the trip. 
This department and our Where-to-Go 
department may also be able to help you. 

With an open boat and your camping 
outfit, you can be fairly independent of 
conditions ashore. So, whether taking 
an ambitious vacation cruise on some 
famous waterway, or a less expensive 
one nearer home, or just week-ends or 
an occasional day off, a paddle, oars, 


mainsheet, or starting rope will get you 
out in the open at the most exhilarating 
time of the year and take you through 
country the motorist cannot hope to see 

even if he had the gas.- 


J. A. Emmett. 
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Rough-Water Canoes 


WO canoes of similar dimensions 
may be bolted together and powered 
with one outboard motor to make a 
rigid, stable unit that will stay afloat in 


water so rough as to swamp a single 
canoe. Cross members of 1 x 3-in. hard, 
yellow pine join the canoes. The motor 


board and motor member are of 2 x 4-in 
yellow pine. 

Allow 6 to 12 in. between the 
and place the motor cross member aft 
of the rear seat, to facilitate operation. 


cano 


The three other cross members are lo- 
cated near the thwarts, for additional 
strength. The cross members are se- 


cured to the canoe’s gunwales with 5/16- 


in. carriage bolts, cut and bent. A can- 
vas guard, stretched between the two 
canoes, under the cross members, keeps 
out waves and spray. 

The canoes can still be used singly. 
A photo of a canoe rig much like this 


issue. 


was published in our August 
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Canadian Rainbows Grow Big 


(Continued from page 33) 


tapered fly line, so Al lent me a casting 
reel carrying 150 yards of eight-pound 
Nylon. We didn’t stop to eat—who would, 
with those big rainbows waiting? Our 
little flotilla of rowboats scuttled out 
onto the lake like water bugs. 

A few minutes later Harold came 
whooping to his feet. “I’ve got another 
grandpa!” he yelled. 

He wasn’t fooling. The eight-pound 
rainbow began weaving a wild pattern of 
frothy circles on the surface. Harold 
swore that the big trout jumped so often 
and so fast that the water looked as if 
it were full of bomb craters. After half 
an hour of spectacular battle, Harold 
landed the trout—he borrowed Van's big 
net for the job. 

Al landed several good fish up to six 
pounds, and I managed to get a couple 
weighing about four pounds each. Al 
had a fairly good dip net, but Harold 
and I kept yelling to Van to lend us his. 
We must have taken up most of his 
time, because he only caught one trout, 
a three-pounder. 

Darkness dropped over the lake with 
surprising suddenness, leaving us won- 
dering where the day had gone. The 
ache in my wrists and arms seemed to 
be there to stay, and the tip of my fly 
rod had curled wearily over in a perma- 
nent bend. 

Van and Al got supper, while Harold 
and I cleaned fish by lantern light, then 
stored them away in the big wooden box 
Van had brought. We salted the trout 
and separated them with layers of grass. 
Harold and I both grunted when we 
took hold of the heavy box to set it on 
blocks that would keep it above the ice- 
cold water in the spring hole. Come 
winter, we’d have canned trout! 

“Might as well leave the lid off and let 
them freeze tonight,” Harold suggested, 
and I agreed. That was a mistake, as I 
discovered later. 

We dined like kings on fried trout, 
bacon, corn on the cob, and numerous 
extras. . 

Harold and Van did the supper dishes, 
so Al and I cleaned up in the morning. 
We were all set to start out after our 
partners when Al suggested that he had 
better put the lid on the fish box and 
cover the spring hole with a canvas. 

A minute later he yelled, “Something’s 
stolen our fish!” 

I came on the run. “Whatever it was 
couldn’t have gone far, ” Al said grimly. 
“Those fish are too blamed heavy.” 

We started making widening circles 
around the spring. We weren’t more 
than fifty yards distant when Al yelled, 
“Here he is!” 

I followed his pointing finger to a 
large marten standing upright in a jack 
pine, giving us stare for stare. 

“Now,” said Al, “all we have to do is 
find his den, and we'll get our fish back.” 

“Elementary, my dear Watson,” I 
grinned, looking at the tangle of trees 
and logs around us. “But just where is 
this den?” 

Instead of replying, Al picked up a 
pine knot and heaved it at the marten. 
I picked up a couple of rocks and pegged 
them energetically. That was too much 
for our little furry friend. He galloped 
down out of the tree, streaking past me 
with his back humped like a cater- 
pillar’s, 

“Watch him!” Al yelled. It wasn't 
much of a job, for that blamed marten 
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ran straight to the cabin and disap- 
peared underneath! 

It took us an hour’s work with a 
shovel, but we got back all but one of 
those trout. This time we covered the 
box and the spring carefully before 
starting out fishing again. 

Neither Harold nor Van had taken a 
trout, so we hadn't missed anything. 
Fishing continued to be slow until a 
brisk wind sprang up, roughing the 
water. Then things began to happen. 
Van picked up a five-pounder, and had 
barely netted him and started fishing 
again when he hooked into a leviathan 
of some sort that ran out all his line 
and broke the leader. He still believes it 
was the sea serpent that has been trou- 
bling British Columbia anglers for sev- 
eral years past. 

About that time my reel let out an 
agonized screech, and I found myself 
fast to a rainbow that began his fight 
with a run that took out nearly all my 
150 yards of line. Then he started leap- 
ing, and before he was done half an acre 
of water was marked with foam. 

Van rowed over, dropped his net in my 
boat, and moved away. The wind carried 
me back down the lake. The big fish was 
sulking now, down deep. I kept pound- 
ing on the rod butt to move him. My 
little fly rod seemed pitifully inadequate. 
At last, after some forty-five minutes, I 
got him up and netted him. 

With shaky hands I rapped the old 
boy over the head and dumped him out 
of the net, while I fumbled around try- 
ing to find my scales. He weighed an 
even 8% pounds, the biggest fish landed 
on the trip. 

I rowed over to where Van was fishing, 
to return his net—and discovered that 
the net was gone! Apparently I had 
dropped it overboard in my excitement. 
We never did find it. Van was consider- 
ably put out, because he had used the 
net for twenty years—and because be- 
ing without a net in this fishing paradise 
was something of a calamity. 

Everything has to come to an end, 
even a once-in-a-lifetime fishing trip. 
Homfray came in with his team to take 
us back. We lifted the fish box out of 
the spring hole and carried it over to 
the wagon. Homfray looked at it dis- 
paragingly. 

“Only got one box?” he said sympa- 
thetically. “Well, maybe you'll have bet- 
ter luck next time. Fishing’s not much 
good until after we get some hard frost.” 


Men Wanted for Motorboat 
Service in the So. Pacific 


CALL has gone out for men to man 

small motorboats for duty in the 
Southwest Pacific. Men between the ages 
of 18 and 70 who have had a minimum of 
experience with small boats are eligible 
for appointment to these positions, which 
pay from $2,200 to $2,900 a year, plus a 
100 percent increase over base pay while 
on duty outside the continental United 
States. 

If you or any or your acquaintances 
are interested in looking into the possi- 
bility of an immediate appointment in 
this service, the person to get in touch 
with is your nearest U.S. Civil Service 
representative. At the time of interview, 
proof of birth or citizenship must be 
submitted. 
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“Mom” stands for mother — the 
American mother—the world’s 
most versatile mother. She can cook 
and sew, drive a car or a golf ball, 
handle a rod and reel or operate 
a Mercury Outboard Motor. Right 
now she is cooking for hard- 
playing youngsters or hungry war 
workers and takes time out to roll 
Red Cross bandages. It soothes 
her jangled nerves now and then 
to get out in the open where even 
the talk of war is silenced. 


M.O.M. also stands for Mercury 
Outboard Motor, whose smooth, 
dependable power has made it the 
ideal pal of sports-lovers...and 
made it important to the war effort. 
They are now being made only for 
military use, and Mercury Portable 
Industrial Engines are being used 
to power many kinds of military 


and defense tools. 


After the war, we'll be building 
Mercury Outboard Motors for you 
again...outboards made even bet- 
ter than ever because they will be 
war-tried veterans, proven in many 
actual difficult wartime tasks. 


KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION 
MERCURY 
Industria 


ard Motors . 


CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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Canoe Trips are in Order 


HOULD you be planning to take your 

your vacation late this year, why 

not spend it canoe-camping? Gas 

rationing or no, there’s no restric- 
tion whatever on water travel when 
your muscles furnish the motive power. 
Fall weather is often more conducive to 
paddling and portaging than midsum- 
mer heat, and in many regions the num- 
ber of insect pests will have been re- 
duced. 

Besides, fishing is good in the fall, and 
each day you can spend as much time 
as you like with your rod. If your cruise 
is taken late enough you can also hunt. 
One of the best places to find squirrels 
is in the big timber growing along the 
banks of some rivers. 

It isn’t necessary to cruise through 
wilderness country in order to enjoy 
canoeing, although a wilderness cruise 
is the ambition of most seasoned canoe- 
ists. You will be benefited as much if 
you follow the river or lake shore in some 
settled district where guides are not re- 
quired and food supplies may be ob- 
tained easily and often. If you follow 
around the shoreline of a lake, for in- 
stance, you can return to your starting 
point without retracing any part of your 
route and without a lengthy haul of 
canoe and outfit back home. When on 
large lakes, however, don’t cruise too 
far from land. Storms have a way of 
breaking suddenly, and a high wind 
could bring disaster. 

When planning a river cruise try to 
travel with the current. The usual plan 
is to ship or haul canoe and outfit to 
some point upstream and then cruise 
down to the place of debarkation. Care- 
ful planning will permit you to enjoy the 
maximum distance of water travel with 
the least overland haul. 

A detailed county or state map will 
help you lay out a route. Conservation 
departments or tourist bureaus of the 
various states can give you valuable in- 
formation as to the waterways within 
their boundaries. Some states publish 
booklets with maps of popular canoe 
routes, and information on where to hire 
guides and rent canoes. Canoes can be 
rented in settled districts for as little 
as a dollar a day. If your cruise begins 
a long distance from home, it may be 
best to rent a craft rather than ship 
your own there. 

When you plan a canoe cruise to fi- 
your leisure time, remember that 4 miles 
an hour is top average speed for canoe- 
ing. It will be safer—especially if you 
plan to fish regularly—to figure on cov- 
ering about 20 miles daily in average 
canoe country with ordinary short por- 
tages. Long, hard portages will reduce 
this daily average somewhat; smooth 
water with a good down current will 





This year, don't try to cover too much territory, for you may need to fish for food as well as fun 


boost it. Without portages other than 
short lifts around the power dams com- 
mon in settled districts you might aver- 
age 30 miles a day, unless you spend 
much of your time fishing. If your 
cruise will last one week, allow a day of 
it for loafing in camp without making 
forward progress. Allow two loafing 
days for a two-week cruise. 

Canoeists usually cruise in pairs be- 
cause two people in one canoe form the 
safest, most convenient number. The 
wide-beam, 18-ft., guide-model canoes 
will hold three and a light outfit, but so 
heavy a load is not advised unless 
absolutely necessary and then only for 
smooth water. Do not put four in one 
canoe. That is overcrowding it to the 
point of discomfort and possible danger. 
If there are four in your party, two 17-ft. 
canoes will hold them and their equip- 
ment nicely. One man has plenty of 
room in a canoe, but paddling is much 
harder. He must constantly change 
paddling sides or put an extra twist into 
each stroke to keep his craft on a 
straight-ahead course. 

In theory the canoe is supposed to 
carry ten times its own weight, but 
prudent canoeists never load so heavily. 
A 5 to 1 ratio is better. There should 
always be at least 8 in. of clearance at 
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the stern when your canoe is fully 
loaded. Too much weight makes the 
craft sluggish and hard to steer in ad- 
verse wind and bad water. It is not 
necessary to overload the canoe, for an 
outfit for two including enough food to 
last 10 days need not weigh more than 
170 lb. Any surplus over that figure puts 
unnecessary strains on your muscles, 
both when you paddle and when you 
carry. 

Any tent of reasonable size and weight 
will serve as shelter while you cruise. A 
good way to determine what size tent to 
take is to allow about 18 sq. ft. of floor 
space for each occupant. Two people 
would need a tent with floor area of at 
least 5 x7 ft. More room is of course 
desirable, if possible to provide without 
overcrowding the canoe or overloading 
the cruiser when he is faced with mak 
ing a portage. 

Your tent should not weigh more than 
15 percent of the weight of complete 
outfit (tent included) excepting food 
Since a two-man outfit should weigh 
around 120 lb. this permits up to 18 Ib 
of tent—pyramid, wedge, or cruiser type 

in sizes of from 5x7 to 7x7 ft. 

Instead of a large tent of maximum 
weight, many experienced canoeists pre 
fer to take a rather small tent (mainly 














for sleeping shelter) and a 10x12-ft. 
tarpaulin weighing around 5 lb. Pitched 
in front of the tent, with sloping “A” roof 
ind no sides, the tarp shelters a space 
ibout 8x9 ft. under which to cook, eat, 
ind lounge. It’s a great convenience to 
have so much working room. 

Apply a rope ridge to the tarp so it 
can be quickly erected by tying one 
nd to the tree or pair of shear poles 
upporting rear of tent, and the other 
») a Similar support well out in front. 
To keep out rain, rear of tarp should 
lap 1 ft. over tent roof. Its sides are 
ipported by poles 4 or 5 ft. long and 
’ ropes tied down to stakes. You can 
build your fire at the edge of this open- 
sided shelter and keep dry while you 
cook. It makes a swell place to dry 
damp clothing. and to pack or unpack 
equipment in the rain. Your canoe, 
turned on edge at the windward side, 
will keep out storms and serve as a 
table besides. 


N SETTLED districts you may have to 

carry a complete set of poles and 
stakes for tent and tarp. They should 
be of light, strong wood. Stakes can be 
tied in a bundle, the longer poles can be 
lashed to gunwale of canoe. When you 
travel the tarp makes an excellent pack- 
ing cloth for bedding or clothes. 

If your canoe tent’s floor is a separate 
panel of cloth, it will do double duty 
in protecting your bed from damp 
ground and in serving as another pack 
cloth for part of your equipment. Should 
you be forced to set up camp with rain 
pouring down, put the tent up first, then 
lay doubled floor down over the rear 
half of the ground inside. On this, pile 
bedding and supplies. You will have 
folded the wet side of the floor cloth in, 
so this equipment remains dry. 

Next erect the tarp “porch” in front 
of your tent, gather firewood, and build 
a fire. If you must step inside tent dur- 
ing this work your muddy shoes will 
contact only the bare ground at the 
front. When outside work is finished, 
take off your shoes, slip on dry camp 
moccasins, and unfold floor cloth so it 
covers all the ground inside your tent. 

The ideal bed for fall canoeing is a 
medium-weight (about 10 lb.) sleeping 
bag spread over a light air-mattress 
pad. Lacking these, you can substitute 
ordinary 3%-lb. single blankets—3 to a 
man—for warmth and a kapok or cotton- 
stuffed camp mattress apiece for soft- 
ness. Beds made of soft fir or balsam 
branches are possible on northern cruis- 
ing routes. Any kind of vegetation like 
grass, wild hay, or ferns can be gathered 
to make a blanket or mattress-pad bed 
more soft. If this vegetation is damp 
or green don’t lay it on top of tent 
floor. Spread it out on the ground and 
pitch your tent over it. The waterproof 
floor prevents your bed from becoming 
damp. 

The problem of selecting convenient 
food supplies for a canoe cruise will be 
harder to solve this year. Paddling is 
Steady exercise, so you'll need nourish- 
ing food—partly concentrated, in order 
to keep outfit weight down, and quickly 
cooked because you'll want to spend as 
little time as possible doing camp work. 
It may not be possible to carry as 
1uch meat as you would like. In that 

ent, substitute such items as eggs, 
ilk, beans, peas, and nuts. Peanut 
utter seems to be plentiful and it is a 

d source of protein. Also, it might 

wise to plan to spend more time fish- 

than usual, to swell the food supply. 
me of the dehydrated foods we used 
take along may be off the market, 


but dehydrated vegetable mixtures and | 
soup powders suitable for noontime 
lunches are still sold by most groceries. | 
Sandwiches spread thick with peanut 
butter supplement a soup meal nicely 
and double its staying powers. 

To offset the limited supply of bacon, 
ham, and dried beef, plan a _ route 
through settled country where fresh 
eggs and milk can be procured fre- 
quently. Then you need pack only 
enough grub for 4 or 5 days. Stocking up 
for short periods has another advantage, 
in that you can use bulkier and heavier 
foods without overloading your canoe. 
For two canoeists, allow about 7 Ib. of 
grub a day—more, if your appetite is 
larger than average. 

Foods popular for canoe cruises in- 
clude bacon, ham, dry sausage, dried or 
chipped beef, dehydrated potatoes, onions 
and carrots, soup powders, rice, beans, 
dried peas, eggs, peanut butter or shelled 
nuts, flour, corn meal, oatmeal, sugar, 
dried or canned milk, baking powder, 
raisins, dried peaches, cheese, coffee, tea, 
sweet chocolate or candy bars, butter, 
salt, and pepper. Liquid or powdered 
lemon juice is a favored seasoning for 
fish, especially when fish are eaten 
regularly, but vinegar will serve in a 
pinch. Obtain as many of the above 
standard foods as you can but don't | 
worry if you can’t procure them all. For | 
dessert, candy bars give quick energy | 
after an exhausting day, and honey and 
sirup can be taken in place of sugar. 
Raw fruits like apples may be sub- 
stituted for the customary dried peaches 
and apricots. 

Wear clothing that is easily dried. 
This means part or all-wool, or cotton 
that has been chemically treated to re- 
sist moisture. Wool pants and shirts 
are preferable, but strong cotton will 
serve. Take two shirts and wear them 
both on chilly days. In place of a coat, 
carry a heavy sweater, stag shirt, or 
jacket. A rain shirt is indispensable, for 
rain will catch you paddling or portag- 
ing, and the shirt also makes a good 
wind-breaker when worn over your 
sweater. A waterproof felt or canvas hat 
with wide brim will shield your face 
from both sun and rain. 

Keep your shoes well oiled. Northern 
canoeists who cover rocky and brushy 
portages favor boots with 10-in. tops. 
In more settled regions you'll be more 
comfortable—especially in the canoe 
with low flexible-soled shoes worn over 
wool socks. Carry too a light pair of 
camp moccasins or slippers to wear 
inside the tent. 


FOLDING grate makes open-fire 

cooking easier. Take also a 5B-ft. 
piece of wire or small chain with which 
to hang your boiling kettle from a tripod 
of short poles. This forms a cooking 
stand that won’t be knocked or blown 
over. A cooking kit for two canoeists 
should include coffeepot, vegetable kettle, 
frying pan, mixing pan, cups, plates, and 
cutlery. If you’re lucky enough to own 
a folding reflector oven, by all means 
take it. 

Other items you will need are an ax 
with handle about 26 in. long, a stout 
knife, waterproof match box, compass, | 
map of your route, flashlight, a few 
candles for emergency light or for start- 
ing fires with damp fuel, toilet kit, first- 
aid supplies to treat cuts and burns, a 
pail to carry water, and a basin for 
washing. The last two articles can be 
of canvas, which folds for convenient 
packing. 

Canoes are ordinarily loaded in such a | 
way that the stern end rides a little 
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Even before Pearl Harbor we fitted 
ourselves for specialized war pro- 
duction. When the armed services 
called for Storm and Assault boats, 
we were ready. 

But no one could gauge the impact 
of those first orders. Boats and more 
boats! Century men responded. Or- 
ders were filled on time. The Under- 
Secretary of War called it a “‘high 
achievement’’ in production — and 
the men of Century were awarded 
the coveted Army-Navy ‘‘E’’, 


Some day you will understand just 
what this means—when peace-time 
Centurys, built with the improved 
construction practices that were de- 
veloped to meet the urgency of war, 
are made available to you. 

CENTURY BOAT Co., Manistee, Mich. 


BUILDER OF 
FINE BOATS 


INBOARD AND OUTBOARD 











An “Apple” shape 
Kaywoodie, $3.50. 


“I Smoke 
a Kaywoodie 


4 


I can’t imagine how things would be if I 
didn’t have my Kaywoodie Pipe. 

As I sit and watch the smoke curl up- 
wards, I bless the smell of it—a fragrance 
rare and fine, neither sweet nor strong. I 
never had the same taste from other pipes. 

I think how the briar in this Kaywoodie 
pipe is older than I am. It always stays 


good-tempered and mild. If I were going to | 


choose another pipe, I'd certainly pick 
another Kaywoodie—there’s sweetness and 
flavor in the wood. 


Kaywoodie Co., New York and London 


In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


KAYWOODIE- 
BRIAR . = 











+ 





Dressing Birds 


Question: What is the best method of keep- 
ing pheasants and other game birds while on a 
hunting trip? Of course, I know they should 
be kept cool, but should they be drawn or the 
entrails left in?—J. E. H., Ohio. 


Answer: By all means dress game birds just 
as soon after they are shot as you conveniently 
can. You needn’t remove the feathers—just 
draw the entrails and remove the crop. Wipe 
the cavity out with a cloth or clean grass. Don’t 
use water if you want to keep the meat for some 
time. If you don’t remove the entrails, spoiling 
begins quickly and the meat will soon acquire a 
tainted flavor highly objectionable to most 
hunters. Hang the birds up by the feet in as 
cool a place as is available —M. H. D. 


Waterproofing a Hunting Coat 


Question: I was recently given a hunting 
coat and have found out that it is not water- 
proof. Is there any way in which I can water- 
proof it?—R. S., New Jersey. 


Answer: You do not state what kind of ma- 
terial your coat is made of. However, assuming 
that it is the usual type made of canvas or cot- 
ton cloth, the best treatment would be to water- 
proof it with some tent waterproofing, obtain- 
able from almost any dealer in or manufacturer 
of tents. 

If the coat is leather, then use some liquid 
dressing such as neat’s-foot oil or viscol.— 


M. D. 


Wisconsin Decoys 


Question: Where I live, in northern Wis- 
consin, we do not have as many ducks as we'd 
like and those we have are mostly divers. 
However, we do see a few mallards, pintails, 
and, occasionally, a black duck. But mainly 
we get bluebills, readheads, buffilheads, broad- 
bills, and teal. What is the most effective set 
of decoys to pull in both type of duck, the 
dipper and the diver? Most hunters hcre use 
common, dull-colored, small decoys, but I 
notice they do not attract all types. I plan 
to buy about 1% doz. decoys. Shall I get all 


one kind—say, mallards—or different types? 
How about profile decoys? 
Is it O.K. to set decoys in close to shore 


among lily pads, duck potatoes, and other weed 
growth, or is it necessary to place them in open 
water? What distance behind the blind is the 
minimum for timber with good results?—B. F., 


Wis. 


Answer: Local conditions will have a certain 
influence upon your choice. My own experience 
has been that the mallard decoy draws more 
species of ducks than any other. Here’s a good 
combination: 6 headless feeders of mallard type, 
§ straight mallards, and 8 bluebills. This set 
should draw excellently. Later on you might 
add a few canvasbacks, but at first I'd utilize 
the approximate 1'4 dozen as above. Headless 
feeders do not always have to be set in water 
shallow enough for feeding. However, I believe 
that you’ll have the most success if you place all 


lower than the prow. An exception is 
when you run bad water, when the 
front should carry a slightly heavier 


load. Pack outfit so it is protected from 
rain and spray. Since the tent is water- 
proof, simply roll it into a bundle. Fold 
bedding inside your tarp or your sepa- 
rate tent floor, avoiding any wrinkles or 
creases that would catch water, and fie 
well. Arrange load to keep canoe’s 
center of gravity low, but don’t put your 
bedding directly on the canoe floor. 
Bilge water might soak into it. 
Provide waterproof bags or packs for 


decoys in fairly shallow depths, where ducks 
could feed if they liked. 

I prefer to set decoys out in more-open water, 
where they can be readily seen by flying ducks. 
I want timber about 30 yd. behind my blind for 
best results 

Profile decoys are very practical. I have used 
them a number of times and they seem to draw 
ducks about as well as any other kind. I think 
every duck hunter could find use for this in- 
expensive type.—M. H. D. 


Log-Cabin Timber 


Question: What is the best wood to use in 
building a log cabin?—A. W. L., Wis. 


Answer: Most cabin builders consider Nor- 
way pine the best. The reason—it grows very 
straight and tall, so that long, shapely sticks 
can be cut from such trees. There is probably 
less taper in a Norway-pine log than in most of 
the others. Evergreen timber is always pre- 
ferred because it grows straight, and also be- 
cause the logs are lighter to lift up on walls, 
and easier to cut and fit. Spruce and balsam are 
good; so is Western cedar. Tamarack is nice 
but harder to work. 

Hardwood trees are usually too branchy and 
crooked for cabins. Slight curves can, of course, 
be hewed out, but most of the hardwood trees 
are beyond even this treatment.—M. H. D. 


Cooking Coots 


Question: A game warden told me last fall 
that coots were good eating. However, I failed 
to obtain his method of cooking them. 

Meat rationing makes me more interested 
than before in the possibility that coots might 
be edible. I should very much like to know the 
proper method of cooking them.—F. W. C., Nebr. 


Answer: A coot can be cooked in any of the 
ways you would handle the smaller species of 
ducks. You should, however, remove some of 
the strong flavor that distinguishes these birds 
One plan is to dust inside and out with black 
pepper, putting plenty on and setting the bird 
in an ice box for about five days. Then wash 
the pepper off and cook. Sometimes a coot is 
roasted with two apples and one onion inside it. 
Apples and onions absorb much of the strong 
flavor and, of course, are thrown away. 

I prefer to use the pepper method and to 
stuff the coots with a dressing containing much 
onion and sage. Strips of bacon spread over 
the birds before they are roasted make coots 
more appetizing.—M. H. D. 


Rubber Dressing 


Question: Please give me the formula for a 
liquid dressing to be applied to rubber boots to 


prolong the life of the rubber.—S. L. B., Pa 
Answer: Mix 34 pt. glycerin with ™% pt 
alcohol. Shake until mixed, and apply with a 


cloth swab to boots or rubber clothing. After 
10 minutes, wipe off any excess which has not 
been soaked into the rubber. Be sure to keep 
the boots hung up in a cool, dark place when 
they are not in use.—M. D. 


food and rest of equipment. Equalize 
weight of these packages at say 35 to 4 
lb., so that in portaging duffel it can be 
equably distributed among the members 
of the party. On short portages a husky 
canoeist can handle up to 100 Ib. On 
long, tedious portages, carry your load 
one third or one half the distance, set it 
down, go back for the balance, tote it 
to the next station, and so on. 

Before you leave home, make sure all 
your clothing buttons are sewed on tight 
And visit your dentist, so a bad tooth 
won't spoil your fun.— Maurice H. Decke? 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Apple Muffins 


Apples are probably going to be easier 
to get than some of the other fruits. 
Here’s a different way to serve them. 


2 cups flour 

t tsp. baking powder 
's cup sugar 

146 tsp. salt 

1 beaten egg 

16 tsp. nutmeg 

6 tsp. cinnamon 

4% cup milk 

4 tbsp. cooking oil 

1 cup diced raw apples 
44 cup salted peanuts, coarsely ground 


Mix, and bake in greased muffin tins 
from 25 to 30 minutes at 425 degrees F. 


Curry of Squirrel 


Dress a young tender squirrel, cut in 
four pieces, and dredge with salt, pepper, 
and flour. Brown well in bacon or salt- 
pork fat. Sift in 2 tbsp. flour, and shake 
kettle so that it cooks evenly in the 
grease. Then add 1 pt. water or soup 
stock and 4 tsp. curry powder. Cover, 
and cook slowly until meat is tender. 


Scalloped Eggs & Shrimp 


cup milk 
hard-cooked eggs 
cup shrimp 

tbsp. flour 

tbsp. butter 

6 cup bread crumbs 
tsp. salt 


rN RR ee 


Make a white sauce of the milk, flour, 
butter, and salt. Put alternate thin lay- 
ers of white sauce, shrimp, sliced eggs, 
and bread crumbs in a buttered baking 
dish. Bake at 375 degrees F. 


Broiled Chicken 


Use young chickens or young pheasants 
for this dandy luncheon dish. Split birds 
in half, season with salt and pepper, and 
broil until done. Then spread with a thin 
layer of prepared mustard, dip in bread 
crumbs, brush with melted butter, and 
broil several minutes longer or until the 
bread crumbs are brown. Serve cold 
with water cress and pickles. 


Steamed Fish 


The best lake trout I ever ate were 
steamed on the engine boiler of a Lake 
Michigan fishing boat. The wet fish 

ere wrapped singly in six thicknesses 
f damp paper and laid on top of the 
boiler for about an hour. Steamed river 
trout are just as delicious, and many 
anglers carry parchment paper for this 
Single purpose. Smear paper with a little 





Make the most of your present 
camera. Take good care of it, and 
conserve vital film by making each 
picture a good picture. After Vic- 
tory Argus will make new cameras 
. . . employing the new techniques 
and extensive experience acquired 
in War Production. 


ae 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


“Good Pictures” 


Make the best use of your present 
equipment —learn more about 
lenses—films, filters and composi- 
tion. Send 25¢ today for this 56- 
page booklet. 








butter, wrap each fish separately in one 
sheet, stack them in a bundle, and wrap 
this with six thicknesses of newsprint. 
Soak bundle in water 5 minutes, then 
bury in a hole dug in center of your 
camp fire. Cover with embers and main- 
tain a small fire on top. Small trout will 
cook in 12 minutes, larger fish require 
about 20. 


Pear and Cheese Salad 


This popular salad can be made from 
canned or fresh pears. 
4 pear halves 
1, cup cottage cheese 
% cup chopped ripe olives 
1 tsp. sweet pickle relish 
Paprika 


Mix chopped olives, cheese, and relish. 
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Send your soldier “Good Pictures” . 


scenes .. . the home place, the best girl, the old fishin’ hole, 
sister Mary’s new baby, the puppy now a dog, the cabin up 
the river . .. all the happy scenes of home sweet home. That's 


what counts a thousand miles from nowhere. 





of the old familiar 


FINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 


e 
PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
& 
AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 
= 


BUY WAR BONDS 





Arrange pear halves on shredded lettuce, 
cover with the mixture, and sprinkle 
with paprika. 


Maple Custard 


This recipe calls for maple sirup but 
you can substitute cane sirup and half 
i. teaspoon of maple flavoring. 


3 beaten eggs 

2 cups scalded milk 
» cup maple sirup 

teaspoon salt 


Add hot milk slowly to eggs, sirup, and 
salt. Pour into greased custard cups, set 
cups in a shallow pan of hot water, and 
bake in a moderate oven 25 minutes, or 
until a knife blade pushed down into the 
custard comes out clean.—Don Richards. 














Wartime Problems to Solve | 


HIS DEPARTMENT has recently 

discussed briefly two wartime situ- 

ations that confront many _ thou- 

sands of dog owners. The first has 
compelled countless soldiers, sailors, and 
marines to figure out some system by 
which their gun dogs or hounds can be 
cared for while they are away from 
home. And to assure this care without 
at the same time risking a breakdown 
of their dog’s hunting efficiency through 
inexpert handling is, as we have seen, a 
real problem. 

Situation No. 2 is a close second as a 
headache producer. Here, you may re- 
member, it’s a case of the civilian war 
worker whose dog has always been a 
household companion and pet. Under 
present conditions this once sociable and 
carefree bowwow must spend most of 
his time chained to a kennel, see his 
folks only an hour or two a day, and 
following their lead—adapt his manner 
of living to wartime requirements. Since 
this set-up requires the cooperation of 
both owner and dog, it is, as many of 
you have discovered, doubly difficult to 
handle successfully. 

But many of us who are not included 
in either of these two owner groups now 
suddenly find ourselves suffering from 
dog trouble too; and while our problem 
is a totally different one, it is almost 
equally perplexing. We are the city 
dwellers and suburbanites whose set- 
ters, pointers, spaniels, retrievers, and 
hounds have always been treated strictly 
as gun dogs instead of as family com- 
panions. Since they have become ac- 
customed to living in a kennel, and 
enjoying their freedom only when in our 
company, they have not been obliged to 
change their habits, as we have done. 
Which means, of course, that they have 
caused us little or no brain-fag up to 
now. 

But as the gunning season throughout 
the greater part of the country ap- 
proaches, we remember that our favorite 
dog, while thorqughly broken and a ster- 
ling performer on game, has always in 
previous years had plenty of good stiff 
exercise and his fill of the right kind of 
food to fit him for the hard hunting 
ahead, even if that hunting was con- 
fined to but one or two strenuous days 
afield. What's more, we face the fact 
that our time is now so taken up with 
work that a single day’s gunning may 
be all we'll get; and that if Rusty isn’t 
fairly fit and ready to go when that one 
big day rolls around, it will be just too 
bad for both of us. 

Until total war hit us where it hurt, 
the food question was nothing to worry 
about. Meat, as we know, is a “must” 
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for dogs, but it was plentiful and com- 
paratively cheap; and in emergencies 
canned horse meat and other commercial 
dog foods could always be used to fill 
out the menu. Today, tinned dog meats 
are banned, and it’s all most of us can 
do to save up enough red meat coupons 
for our own use. 

Until recently this situation has not 
been serious. There are many excellent 
dehydrated dog foods now on the mar- 
ket, and those that contain a fair per- 
centage of animal proteins have done 
and will continue to do a good job in 
stoking our sporting dogs until these 
dogs are asked to do a hard day’s work. 
Yet even then, if we do our part, we 
should have no trouble. If we fail to do 
our part, the chances are that on the 
first day afield Rusty will suddenly throw 
a running and barking fit. 

If we allow that to happen, nine times 
out of ten it will be our own fault. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, and the following practical sug- 
gestions may help. First, remember that 
one cause of such fits is a lack of suffici- 
ent animal proteins in your dog’s diet. 
If you are feeding dehydrated commer- 
cial foods, make sure the brand you buy 
contains a good proportion of those prec- 
ious proteins. Second, add to this al- 
ready excellent product what table scraps 
you have; and whenever possible, make 
soups from anything and everything that 
cannot be fed as is—chicken heads and 
legs, for example. 

Third, and most important of all, don’t 
forget that another primary cause of 
fits is opening-day excitement and over- 


“mo-NO- SPOT! 
LiKe THIS—” 
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work, and that this applies to what little 
preliminary conditioning you may have 
time for as well. So play it safe, whether 
out for Rusty’s pre-season exercise or for 
actual hunting, and don’t allow him to 
run himself ragged. Curb his natural 
eagerness, when he hits good cover, by 
calling him in every 15 or 20 minutes 
for* short breathing spells and to quiet 
his taut nerves. Take these simple pre 
cautions, and the danger of a done-in 
dog or a running and barking fit will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

So far, so good; but many of us are 
bound to find any conditioning whateve! 
a difficult matter to manage. In the “rare 
old, fair old golden days” there was noth 
ing to it. On Sundays, or on week days 
after an early supper, all we had to do 
was to back the old jaloppy out of the 
garage, unchain Rusty, whistle him into 
the car, and get going. In half an hour 
or less we were in attractive cover or, 
better yet, in real hunting territory. 

This, of course, is now just a happy 
memory and will continue to be no more 
than that for the duration. So, if we 
want to get our gun dogs in some sort 
of condition for the field—especially in 
the Eastern states, where there has been 
a ban on pleasure driving—we'll just 
have to exercise a bit of good old Yankee 
ingenuity. 

Sometimes, in smaller communities, a 
conductor or bus driver can be cajoled 
into allowing your dog to ride on the 
back platform of a trolley or under a 
rear seat of a bus. Then, quite often it’s 
possible to arrange to accompany some 
truck-driving friend, or to thumb a lift 
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WINNER 
1943 
National Amateur 
Quail Championship 


Dewey English, his capable trainer 
says: “Hunt Club is a builder of 
endurance and finish.’’ Hunt Club 
has the quality proteins, the vita- 
mins and the minerals that supply 
abundant health and vigor. Hunt 
Club has a rich meaty flavor that 
appeals to even the hard-to-please 
dog. At your feed store or grocer’s. 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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“He who buys more 
War Bonds than you 

Will have more dough 
In 52.” 











He Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- .-<~ ®... 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 













He No Barks!! 
Lo ——+>, 








White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
_Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


t] 
WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.,Dept. .. Norwich, Conn. 





privilege of enjoying your 
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Meal Cereal postpaid E. « 
Rockies, and FREE 32-pg. b« 
**Feeding & Care of Dogs.’’ 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
J Battle Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 
























in a passing vehicle with 
Rusty at your side. 

As we go to press, however, there are 
rumors that the ban on pleasure driving 
is about to be lifted and, should this 
come about, many of our present prob- 
lems will be over. Even then, however, 
it seems to me that both patriotism and 
common sense call for pooling our re- 
sources—just as hundreds of thousands 
| of war workers are already doing. A lit- 
tle legitimate gumshoeing should locate 


-yes, even 


enough brother gunners in our re- 
spective neighborhoods to make up a 
carful of congenial humans and dogs; 


and from that point on it’s fairly simple. 

By arranging trips well ahead of time, 
j}and by using the available cars on the 
| stagger plan, gas glooms and tire terrors 
should lose their punch. Three or four 





| little journeys to the wide, open spaces 


will put that hound or pointer in reason- 
ably good shape for the grand and glori- 
ous time when the guns are popping, the 
birds dropping, Br'er Rabbit hopping, 
and Mister Coon tree-topping as of old 

One possible objection to this program 


is that most gunners do not like to 
do this preliminary work with others 
around. Even so, this is conditioning, 


not gunning, and requires comparatively 
little acreage Enough is usually avail- 
able to make interference unnecessary, 
provided each man follows a previously 
prescribed course, and keep his dog 
where it belongs. 

Finally, a word to you gunners who 
live on farms. You have few if any 
feeding problems, and need no car to 
reach conditioning or hunting country 
it lies almost at your barnyard gates. 
Isn't it a fact that in the past some of 
you have refused to allow any but your 
intimate friends to shoot on your land? 
We'll admit many of you have had sound 
for this, but we feel that with 
conditions as they are today, you should 
think things over a bit before you de- 
cide to do the same this season. In the 
first place, we believe gunners in most 





This 
badges, and in most states a fishing 


year there are no new metal 


or hunting license is just a piece of 


paper. 
badge of sportsmanship—and 


Even so, a license is still a 


shows 


| that you are taking an active part in 
' conservation (the fee you pay for the 


favorite 
sport is what makes this vital work pos- 
sible). So, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel that there will be 


no chance of using it this year. 





ot our covers will be fewer 
than last—there was a noticeable fall- 
ing off in their number in the fall of 
1942. We believe, too, that a large per- 
centage of the more or less irresponsible 
youngsters who used to visit your wood- 
land and pastures with guns on their 
shoulders are now carrying guns of 
another kind, and that it will be their 
fathers and older brothers you'll be 
shooing off your place. So why not mix 
a little milk of human kindness with 
that Grade-A product you’re so proud 
of?—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


this year 
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KEEP YOUR DOG 
CONDITION 


without 


FRESH MEAT 


Even though you may be 
getting out for only an 
occasional hunt this year 

—you'll want to keep 
your dog in top con- 
dition. That may 
seem a problem 
today when 
fresh meat is 
MS scarce—but it 
\ need not be. 
Put your dogs 
on Purina 
Dog Chow! 


,/ / 
/ s In L / 
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wy 
PURINA * I 
Feeding Plan 


Purina Dog Chow 
is a complete food 
supplying meat in 
meal form, min- 
erals, vitamins and 
other food essen- 
tials. Sold by your 
local Purina dealer. 
























Send for This Book 


“Handling Your Hunting Dog’’—64 pages 
of practical information on training and 
handling hunting dogs. Written by f Earl 
Bufkin, well-known trainer and handler. To 
get your copy send this coupon and 25c¢ 
in coin to: 


| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| PURINA MILLS, 1210 Checkerboard Sa. 
| St. Louis 2, Missouri 

eo Sener ae 
| ADDRESS........... PS. ROE 
2 Rr eee whectedad STAUEscccoe 
; NO. OF DOGS........ BREED...... sda 
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OUTSTANDING Pointers and Setters. Thorough- GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups, Top B 








ly trained. Both close and wide hunters. State nes. Reasonable. I » De Vet. iron Mount 
HOW TO ADVERTISE type dog wanted, shipped C.O.D. for trial. W. D. = Reasonable. Lous De et n Mour 
Shoemaker, Murray, Kentucky Ro —_ — — . é 
. ; Tr - os "ANCY young setters and pointers ready t 
IN THE OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountain coonhounds and train. Cheap. Tra ‘Gee. Saute 6. Memp! 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT combination treehounds. Price from $50.00 to Tenr 

$100.00 each. Pictures and literature dime. Ed- a ————_— - — 

ward Ferguson, Booneville, Ark Fol - trained English Setters, Registered 

’ - — — ee —— i yu seldor yet ¢ e to buy 1} 
RABBIT Hunters—Rabbit Hounds. I can offer Py Rowe K. — * 1 See low ; 
you, I believe, the best lot of Rabbit Hounds, - - ___ . 





Advertisements in this department cre inserted at 


the rate of 30c A WORD PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ 








@ word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 2 to 3 years old. The right kind. Males and PAYMENT plan: German English pointers, ; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at Females. J. N. Ryan Kennels, Murray, Ky. ters and Springers. Trained dogs. 10c for 
once. Count each number and initial as separate yet a) ee ee Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. 

d Minimum advertisement accepted, ten REGISTERED Redbone pups, ready to ship, | 
— ini $15.00 parents A-1 cooners. Black & Tan squir- | BEAUTIFUL pointer puppies, championship br 
words. rel dog $35.00. Jay Nabholz, Shellsburg, Iowa. ing. Priced right for quick sale. Mr. and \ 


JULY-Birdsong-Sugarloaf and Walker strains. Ww. M Campbell, Washington College, Tennes 






























































Cash must accompany order New advertisers are 4 Pp > > oa ~ = 
Coon-bear-cat-deer, wolf and fox nounds. Share BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups ch 
requested to furnish two references with their first on Center Kennels, Copley, R.F D., Ohio. ” Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash. 
advertisement Send your ad with remittance to DIRONDACK M ; = hl a —s — 
Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth AD INDA ountains, 1oroughly rainec ? 
penny New York 10, N. Y. NOVEMBER ee se ee hounds. Harry Finkle, Bolton q SPANIELS 1d 
closes SEPTEMBER 24th. ee = —een mtn = tt oS oe" OO =e — 
COMBINATION, Best Bred Opossum, Raccoon, REGISTERED and_ Being registered. C 
Rabbit, and Fox Hounds, $15.00 and up. Dures Spaniel puppies. Dexter of Huntington 
Thomas, Albertville, Ala., R.F.D. 3 Champion Nonquitt, Notable Bloodlines. $2 
— ——$—$—$—$__——- : l emales $35.00 ibe » 
! "IA TREE dogs. Fox Hounds. Beagles. Reasonable. —_ > ean OS Somans SCE.8. wt s 
Stamp for reply Bill Hemby, 27 Lafayette = - . 
rs A RE DA L E $ #| 5 Street P achvilie, Tenn. : IRISH water spanie.s for ducks I pie 
—— ——_ — = - _ - ants, grouse, S alah-Mike, Canadi srit 
REGISTE RED Airedale puppies $15 and $2 WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- sri fay pupeies among ws Post ~My. 1 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. lL. Walters, Fr: ink- | _pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San_ Fernando, Cal. be answered. Princess Colleen Kennels. 5 I 
lin _Tenn._ —— : HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. ley Road, South Sudbury, Mass 
pnt — : le puppies. $2: 5 a} _% woo on | Elton Beck, O-17, Herrick Ill. == cs SPRINGER Spaniels of quality ne Make an al 
Spprove porsmen & cervice ~ hio. RABBIT Hounds trial allowed. $15 and $18, Edd We have the largest and finest lot of 
AIREDALE puppies Top “qu a ty Reasonab Gardner, Hardin, Kentucky. bitches and pups in the west. State wants f 
_Miffiin Lakes K>nnels, Ashland, Ohio FOX Sey OY “Trained: Young dogs: Trial. John Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash 
4 Herbert, Be ntley Springs, Maryland SPRINGER Spaniels. _ Nationally known breede | 
B E A Cc L E s p>) FOX, deer, coon hounds. Shipper 38 years. Steph- of Intern: ation: ul C hampions, Field Winners offers | 
— -_ —— ens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 7 Outstanding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parks 
BEAGLES Rabbithounds Thoroughly broken. = DODHOUND | ; oo a Detroit 
> ies Che 23 2 oth rk >a. 3LC I pups fro amous unting an- . “‘LeEDpce LORE ERT A Gee _ ; a - — 
— 2 Pupp anes wwe son : trailing strains, J. Sutton, Decatur, Mich COCKERS. Pheasant and rabb hunters é 
toute a“ : " dD caaSS— SSS ~ - —___— trieve land or water. Ship approval. Sprucedale 
BEAGLE Pups, Registered. Hunting Stock, Rea- | HUNTING Hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature free, Kennels, Ambridge, Pa 
son ubly. priced. George Nock, R.F.D No. 1 _Dixie Kennels, Herrick, Il. Kennels, Herrick, Ill. REGISTERED Springer p : Wi —_— = 
Wayne, Penna oem vor » engl are inlin 
CI AS : | Me 1 MISCELLANEOUS DOGS ar © ported Males at stud. Raiph Fr 
BEAGLES Brok Started. Choice quality Trial eee I 
Garret Yinger, Hellam, P SPORTSMEN: 200 “Pointers, Setters, Straight LITTER Registered. Cocker or Springer I 
B 1 AGE. ES, Rabbithounds. Choice puppies. Tria a a a —— and_ Fox pies From hunters. Pryor & Dosda 
Meckley, Glenville, Penna —- —— oo ree. Hamscy Creek | Wing, Minn 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List | abeincen eis - — = | SPRINGER Spaniel puppies, from trained |} 
free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind | REGISTERE D Newfound lands ; St. 3ernards ge stock Also some young fe oe F 
- ~ ° Cockers, Springers, Fox Terriers, Choicest Conrad Route 19. Ind is 44 India: 
BEAGLES, Bassets, Pups and Grown Stock Stock. Stamped Envelope for Reply. Mrs, Levi | rad, houte ndianapolis 44 dia 
Davis Kennels, Joliet, Ill Birkey, St. Johns. — hye oll SPRINGER Spaniel Puppie E rle A. K.( 
CHAMPION sired, registered beagles that hunt FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon ¢ ee * —a action guaranteed 
_Frundt, 2514 Amherst, Kalamazoo, Michigan and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog ret =e ellingtor 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds Broke Trial starte 10c. Blie Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. COCKERS Puppies, red blac te and b 
_Guy Ww rner, Sev nV alley Penna PUPPIES. also Su PP lies. what do you need? Ph a ting _—* $20.00. Appri Bra 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue Books colored pictures, descriptions 108 recog- - ——— ~ — : — 
Elton Beck, O-16 Herric ky Th nized breeds, 35c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. ¥. REGISTERED Cocker and Springer j 
Hunting bloodlines $15.01 Harold Morr 








REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels, heheniahe A 
+ CHESAPEAKES AND LABRADORS a Springers, Dachshunds, Scotties. Champion Tri os = Ohio. 
i COCKER ; fegistered. | 


















































BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised; various Studs. Puppies. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 5 omenerat. "Olen ee oe Soggy ng 
ages; eligible registration both books; Cham COCKER Spaniels, Setters, Pointers. Quality pup- — ; ae cen A ocean : 
pionship blood lines. Field Trial and Bench Show pies $35.00 up. Shipped on approval. Sports- S<EGISTERED Litter Female Springer Pups 
Champions at stud. J. R. McManus, Des Moines men’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. son Farm Kenne!s _Tur bridge, North Dakot 
Iowa : = - CREAM colored German Shepherd puppies. Pure SPR INGERS, Field and water Retrievers 
TWO trained dead grass Chesapeake Male r breed. Whelped June 28. Lindenholt, Pedlar +. Moore Morgan, Bad Ax Mich I 
trievers. My own Breeding and Training, $150 Mills, Virginia BRITTANY Spaniels out of Field Bred St 
each. S. J. Nickum, Manning, lov SPRINGER Spaniels, German Shorthaired Poin t- Burnside Kennels, La Rue, Oh 
BLACK or Golden Labrador Pups from 5 genera ers. Eligible. Leonard Le Clair, Route No. 2, 
tions Registered A-1 Field Dog Parentage Manitowoc, Wis. if DOC AIT EQUIP. BIC. 
Kellogg, Junius, 8. Dakota NORWEGIAN Elkhounds and_ Scotties. Puppies BOARDING, conditioning of Sporting Dogs. 1 a ey 
BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of pup Now Ready. Envilla Ranch, Havre, Montana. folder Wilder-Acres, Canton, _Pennz 
pies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall Ken- CHOICE Coach—also Rat Terrier Pups. Regal = — 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln 1, Nebr Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 4 Fi R EARM S Onl } 
GOLDEN Retrievers and Black Labrador pup ENGLISH Bull puppies. Catalog 10c. Challenger | §& p 
a and dogs. T. B. Miller, R.F.D. 1A Spencer Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohi | SWAP Guns and Ammunition, or : So N 
owa a +7 ye =, . : aaa — your own price. We pay More, sell for Less 
; HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue, | Pp for Les 
CHESAPEAKES. Pups and trained dogs. Write Elton Beck. O-15 5. Herri *k 1. . a cause we handle thousand on thousands of ' 
Lee Scott, Mechaniscville, low ST. BERNARD 9 Chan oe rT new and used Guns fro $5 to $1000.00! All 
- : ° SIN . Ups; pion ) sirec veauties, mo ls rauges 2 ers ma , “6 7 } 
yo yt Ne eK ang Ww hartewn. i. B “hed $20.00 up. oe Youn g, Riverhead, L.1., N.Y, ~~ oe nett n, Ree - R ‘ds ” Out: | 
eC Sunshine ennels tertov s ) ae - = : i Ammunition feels tods,_| ' 
ea a ann | REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kane boards 3inoculars, Cameras, Watches. W 4 
REGISTERE Db ey .- —~ — pu ps Gi — Kennels. Leland lll | describing what vou have to trade or se for | 
- y n rt a in —_—___——— —_——— ,ah i nails Snarantee’® bhacke 9 
to ase you. ir ond, Albe ea, ir | TRAINED = agles “Cocker Spaniel Puppies. cash Money Bac + rantee”” ‘. +a : ' 





BREAK or Train your dog to run or “not to ri Goods. Milton Klein, Pres 01 BC South 
Deer, Fox, Coon, Rabbits etc. with Rickard’s G ie MAN Shorthaired Pointers. Instead of 12 to sted, Chicago 


Neumiller Bros., each City, Ohio. — fair dealing. . : 
| gain Catalog featuring thousands guns 
e& DOG TRAILING SCENTS « SETTERS **‘Hard-to-get’’ items; send 25c refunded 
AND POINTERS first order) for handling costs. Klein’s Sport 
| 
| 
| 


an . siy 1 a Son hen oy *) sed , ; —_ 
animal musks Sim pli fie 8 tr Lining Guar unte¢ d 20 litters this year will have only two litters. 30-06 empty cartridge cases in fine conditior 
= .—~ for pose p — 3 ane now 4 : ’ They are ‘‘tops’’ in breeding. Beautiful pups. per hundred. Whelan Oiled Rifle Slings 1” § 
o run each animal and how to break or nur Order early and avoid disappointment. Bredrit . ef 95 “ aon Y- Mae’ tt & hon 
ning undesired animals. Pete Rickard, Box O. I = . . aisappo . e 1% $1.75, Brand New. Rifle Sling U. S. Arn 


Kennels, Missoula, Montana 
FOR Sale: Few classy, gunning dogs. For pheas- 


, ant, grouse, wood-cock quail Pointers, set- ing, fine condition, 49c each. Web harnes ' 
H Oo U N D Ss B ters. Males, females, $35.00 to $75.00 each. Also Street Drum, fine conditior Oc each. Ca | 


Cobleskill, N regulation, %4 inch leather, go nditior ‘ 
10,000 Rifle Slings, U. S Army 1 we 























- . —_ ick excellent fox-hounds Harvey Satterfield, Utility Bag 10x10, good ce 25k 

COON Hunters: Have had 36 years experi: Princeton, Ky. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-59, 13'S. 16th 8 
hunting and training coonhounds. Have Sational ——— - ~ - - - —— -——— Phila. Pa v 
reputation selling the best. Offer I think best GERM AN _Shorth 1ir puppies Sire Ameri us il 

broke, strait, coon, opossum and combination Greatest Champion Dams by Madison Square BUY Now! Winchester Mode 65 rifles 

hunters, males and females 3 to 6 years old Red winners. Nicely Started Male Sire Madison caliber, new, $51.50 ” Br ind New 30/06 b ; 
bones, Bluetick, Blacktan breed open and silent Square Winner Mangold’s, Bennington, Ne br. = for Enfields made by Winchester $9.75 : 
trailers. Offer I believe the best rabbit hounds REGISTERED Male English Setter Pt ippies Sire New live leather Gov’t 144” sling straps $1.2 

that run until shot or holed. Sell che 3 on trial Skvyrocket’s Jerry Dam Griffin's Locust New w Colt 45 auto Magazines $1.65 I 
Get my te:ms before you buy. Lewis onhound Momoney. Championship Field ind Hunting $3.95 each. New Mills woven shell belts (16 

Kennels, Hazel, Kentucky Stock. Howard F. Griffin, Ocean City, Md 20 gauge only) $1.50 e ~~ seat: Se 
COON Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter IRISH Setters beautiful puppies and grown no ae —_ oe 

of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 dogs. Championship breeding. Skyline Kennels, Fen sues _ ome \ 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe Bergen, N. Y¥ AMMUNITION. Fresh Hand 300 6S 

the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- . — : : : = .— "3 $5.00 per box; 30/30 $6.00 30/40 $4.50 y 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to TRAINED Setters, Pointers $50. Dr. Belding, ssue PA 50: 30/06 $3.50—Gov’t sue § 4 

5 years old Absolutely broke on any hunting _ Pigeon Michigan 28 250/3000 $4.50. I will reload your empty 
ground Sold on trial. Write for prices. J N,. WANTED. Bird dogs for trainir Grouse, Pheas- or 12'~ec each. Precision wor guaranteed, & 3 
Ryan, Famous C: hound Kennels, Murray, Ky. ant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Penna | ise. Turley Custom Loads, Logan, Utah 
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RAISE Highly Profitable Angora Rabbits. V Profitable Angora Rabbits. 
pane markets. 
$s, prices. White haeere 


"2 , Be Repeater Target 
12 C omen Peep Si 3 
Sauvage Size 10 wide Grocord Non-slip soles, 
ition; .35 Remington Repeater Model 14, 
Very good condition; 3 i i 
i Non-rust Cases on 
burg Trust Company, i 
WANTED to purchase for cash 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .2 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. 
for estimate. KN Y Arms Corp., 5 


brings $6.50 , a. 











ou TST tent 











Ship express prepaid 








—The } ——— ‘Center yy 












Litters ‘Eight to Fourteen, 
stocked. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Alabama. unrelated strains, 


GUNSMITHING» 


Proven breeders 








HIG HES ST "quality, ‘darkest t Yukon mink. 


Free catalog 25 











CASH for Firearms and Ammunition. 
ing full description. i i 
men oon 1874. 





ing. ran Brashears, 
ALASKAN Mink 











“tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. 
a Arms Corp., 
i Beautiful Fox Bauitrets for sale. 





PAIR a mn er for Target meets, 
Rifles and Antique Guns of all 
Public Sport Shops, 


: ry wild Geese ry 


Tying Kits for beginners fan ginners, 





Savage Remington 





ee ntique Gi FLY Tying Materials. 





D—for Cz ssh, —smith & & Wesson, 
Send E og or give full 
2.2 


tomatics & Revolve Ts. 


Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., 








OR TIGIE Firing Pins, $ 
32 caliber. Sim Sales 60.7) 
Grove Ave, Chicago, 


THOUSAND Bargains, 





Klein’s Sporting Goods, 
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Dogs. Free 
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r Less, be- 
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also buy 
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es. Write 
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guns 4 
unded wit! 
's Sportine 
South Hal 


1°-§1.£ 








"Barre 

(16 a4 
np for eur 
L-52 War 
300 Savas 





volvers—Shotguns by experts one of the best. 





WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, 





USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, 


Coopers Mills, Maine. 


WANTED, 28 gauge double 
dition and price. Al 














WANTED 20 and 28 gauge double 
— hammer 
GU Ni—Ammnunition, List 25c War Stamp. Frank 
F — Mena | i 


Replating, Repairing. 8 








Send for “Quality” | 


COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 mene 250. 





on South ha Street, § 
GUN and Ammunition oy 








ree 








your xt ‘sights for a new. ( 
oo lh ng Box J-1, 
DUPONT and Hercules powders. 
Arthur = E. Se RCOEEOR. 


E ARTHWORMS (Soilution) Raise your r Fertilizer. 
Earthworm Farm, Worth 


ROPERTIES FOR “SALE. 
N 











A acres White River frontage; 
3 down, $3 7 Free list and 








i50 “Used Guns, eee Goods 


IDR SCOPES, Stews} 


TELESCOPE. Powerful Army type, 5 
Has scientifically 
i open 15-in. Only 





UNUSUAL opportunity, t 


Boulevard, Toronto, 











EXCELLENT_Hunt ing, 


BOW-Arrow-Hunting is great sport. Try it while 
guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 
tigger Book only 


Rambler $15.00. 





a. i Re y 


N Illustrated cata- 
n°e. 25c. ” sobart Abels, "$60- L Lexington Ave., 





, 919 Hay’s P ae oy 








276 Antique » Firearms, 





ARCHERY Equipm. n 
BO ° Ke a 


Current gd nn 


. mi ogee Free. Mid-West 











ee 2 BIRDS 
Ducks—Fancy Pigeons. 
Jewel Game Farm. Dan- 














150 ~ A 
Commercial Engraving Pub 





) Northern Bobwhites Raised lishi with prices fres 


sreedins or restocking. Dr. Mike Hines, 





sw ANS, Peafowls, 
Varieties "Pineens. 














Sevsral | Breeds wild ducks. C. B 





What do you canal? 
ll. 


rt ITE King Pigeons— n. Wonderful Stock. 








book of 100 ee. ip ne. 
The Alaska Sportsman, 


Book ct at 4 Free, 


30c. Weesho- Uco, 














GLASS Eyes. All Kinds. Finest enameled quality, 
made in our own factory. Lowest prices. Also 
Headforms, Panels, Materials. Investigate Today 
our amazing true-to-life Type ‘‘C’’ Blue Glint 
Deer Eyes. Rush Postal for free catalog. Eiwood 
Company Dept 77, Smith Building, Omaha, 
Nebr 

TAXIDERMY Supply Catalog, 48 pages. Every- 
thing needed by Taxidermists. Many new inter- 
esting items. Send 10c. Nowotny’s, 1329 Broad- 
way, San Antonio, Texas 





25 Years Experience Mounting American and 
African Game. Engle’s Taxidermy Studio, Lan- 
der, Wyoming 

TAXIDERMY Supplies Paper Forms, Glass 
Eve Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. 


YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. Cc. K. Wood, 
Oe 


Johnstowr 





EYES for Decoys Baits. o_O Supplies. 
Schoepfer, 324 5th Avenue, New Yo i a A 








324 








| |-4 rey 


INDIAN relics. Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 

100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 

Springs, Ark 

4,000 Barg is, Indian Relics, Fossils, Antiques, 
Curios, et¢ Catalog 10c. (Photographs-Most) 

Museum Wenona, II! 

CHIP flint. Make arrow heads like Indians made. 
Simple, easy instructions, $1.00. Collord, 1610 

Rucker, Everett Wash 

100 good Indian arrowheads $3.00. Catalog | 
Sistershop Northbranch Kansas. 

25 G™NUINE Ind’an Arrowheads, $1.00. ~ Catalog. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


Tre_WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS] 


FOODS That Bring Ducks in Swarms. Plant Now 
Giant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Muskgrass, etc. 

Suggestions 3ooklet Free. Terrell’s, 563A, Osh- 

kosh, Wis 

ATTRACT Wild Ducks Fish. Plant Natural 

Foods. Free Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, Box 

371H, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


MT __Miscettaneous ‘| 


KNIVES and daggers for sale. Made of good 
grade metals. These weapons are in big demand 
by members of our armed forces. Each knife 
equipped with good leather sheath. Sold to deal- 
ers only. Samples sent C.O.D. Money back guar- 
antee.’’ Nowotny’s, 1331 Broadway, San Antonio 
2, Texas 
























WHIRLGAS Turbinator, $3.00, gives * irprisingly 
pleasing economical motor operation by spinning 
and vaporizing enemureter mixture. Wrench in- 
stalls 15 minutes. Give auto make, year. John 
Hanley, 5719 Loraine, Detroit 8, Mich. 
COMMANDO Knife and Leather Sheath, 5 ye” Ol or 
6%," blade $3.00; 74” blade $3.80. Shipped 
postpaid. Quantity prices on request. M & 
porting Goods, 512 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa 





HUNTING Knife with 7” blade complete with 
sheath. The knife the service boy wants. “"s 95. 

imited quantity. Beikirch’s Hardware, 755 Win- 
ton Rd., N. Roce hester 9, N. Y. 


WATERWEEDS removed “easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanadsz a, Cal. 


ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves =a metals. $1.00 
postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 4515-A Cottage Grove, 
Chicago 

LOWEST prices blades, silvertex, texide, apris, 
X-cellos; many others. Free details. Star Prod- 

ucts. Dept. U, Buffalo, N. Y 


UTO Accessories. Gasoline Saving Device. Wa- 
lert Company, 3429 No. 10th Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis 


RECEIVE mails, magazines samples. Your name 
in numerous mailing lists 10c. Howard, 396 
Broadway, New York. 


ANTIQUE Firesrm Relics, Antiques, Minerals, 
etc. Catalog 10c (Photographs of Most). Heike, 
Wenona, Ill 


24 Identified ore specimens, inch size, display 
carton, $1.00 postpaid. Arizona Mineral Speci- 
men Co., Cherry, Arizona 


TRU-TONE Turkey Calls $1.50 each. S. H. Fox, 
1203 Chloride Street, Siiver City, New Mexico. 


APPINC 


WRITE for free catalog showing Rickard’s fa- 
mous trapping supplies and free photo methods 
for Fox, Coyote, Coon, Mink, etc. Pete Rickard, 
3ox O.D.L. Cobleskill, N. Y. 


TRAP Fox and Coyote; on bare ground or deep 
snow. Learn modern methods and tricks to out- 
wit the sly ones. Write for free illustrated circu- 
lar. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn., Box O 


BUCK Lure Attracts Deer, oe Human 
Odor. $1.00 Per bottle postpaid with instruc- 
tions. ‘‘Adirondack’’ Dailey, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


FOXES, Nine in one day. Trap all furbearers. 
Particulars. Free. Guaranteed. Write Estabrook, 
Sherburne, Vermont. 

NINETEEN Deadfalls. Complete blueprints, 30c. 
Weesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 


TRAPPING, Hunting, “Camping Equipment. Cat- 
alog. Stamp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers 
Mills, Maine. 


ELEVEN Good Box Tr: aps. Complete Blueprints, 
30c. Weesho-Uco. Box 51, Detroit, Mich, 






































CAMERAS Fe] { 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES eee 


SPOT Cash for Cameras, Projectors. Name Your 
Own Price. Or Swap for merchandise from Free 
*‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog’’ featuring thou- 
sands ‘‘Hard-to-Get’’ items; send 25¢ (refunded 
with first order). Klein’s Sporting Goods, 501-BC 
South Halsted, Chicago. 

ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wis. 

QUALITY Puotostumps from your snapshots 
790 hundred. Studios 82-29 60 Road, Elmhurst, 















VELTIES, GAMES, MAGIC | | 


NTERESTING hobby catalogue 5c, reptile list 
5c, new stamp and coin list 3c, chameleon 25c 
ten glass miniature animals $1.00. Quivira Spe 
cialities, Winfield, Kansas 

STEREOSCOPIC (three dimensional) Art Photos 
Stamp brings sealed particulars. Oddity House 


St. Petersbur;, Fila 


BOATS AND CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 

SPOT Cash for Outboards, Boats. Name Your 
Own Price. Or Swap for merchandise from Free 
*‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog’’ featuring thou- 
sands ‘‘Hard-to-get’’ items; send 25¢ (refunded 
with first order). Klein’s Sporting Goods, 501BC 
South Halsted, Chicago 

FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints 
$3.75 up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated 
‘*‘Build A Boat’’ catalog, 10c. ‘‘How to Build 












Boats’’ book, $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint 
Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MAKE 12%’ Rowboat. Plain lumber. Blueprint 
30c. Wee-Sho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Michigan 
SAILKITS 100, square feet ~ $6.95. Canvas. Air 
plane dope. Carbide lamps. Sleeping bags 
Tents. Sails. Canoe equipment. Boat and Camp 
ing supplies. Alan-Clarke, 98 Chambers, N. Y. C 


MAKE 16’ Rowboat. Plain lumber. Blueprint 
30c. Weesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 


|] 2& STAMP COLLECTING Qay' | 


FREE 100 Different World Wide Stamps, with 
ha Yo Grove Stamp C ome iny, Department 
L, Box 51, New York 11, N. 


f[@ie HOME MOVIES 4./| 


MOVIES for men. 8-16mm. Glamour sample, 
_complete lis lists, dime. Jenkins, 392, Elmira, N. A 


[| _ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | | 


BIG Bargains for | foe Big Profits. Men’s used pants 
25¢c, suits $1.5 overcoats 50c, shoes 12%c 
Over 100 TE values. Experience unnec- 
essary. Free Wholesale Catalog. Superior, 1250- 
JT Jefferson, Chierro 

SELL New-Used Clothing from home, auto, store. 
Men’s Suits 99c, Leather Jackets 73c, Overcoats 
43c. Dresses 12c, Ladies Coats 38c. Other bar- 
gains. Catalog free. S&WN, 565A Roosevelt, 
Chicago. 

$5000 From Half Acre! Growing Gingseng. Seed, 
contract supplied. Particulars 10c. Associated 
Growers, Dept. O oO, St. Norbert, Ma Manitoba. 


» SPORTING GOODS 


HUNTING Knives. 7” fine quality steel blade 
With sheath. Leather handle. $5.95. (Money 
Back Guarantee.) Klein's Sporting Goods, 506BC 
South Halsted, Chicago. 


-? DECOYS 


IDEAL $8.00 dozen, Sample $1.00. Eureka $7.00, 
sample 75c. Free book! et. Novelty Sales Co. 
1345 Tutwiler, Memphis 7, Tenn. 

WING Flapping Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. 
Write, Decoy Factorv, Forest Park. Illinois. 
MAKE Duck Decoys easily. Plans 25c. . Walters, 
5861 N. Shore'and, Milwaukee, Wi Ss. rae 
DUCK Deco’s that look alive. E. A. Neilson, 
Ludington, Mich. _ 


PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | 


INVENTORS: Learn now—without obligation— 
how to protect and sell your invention. Secure 
**Patent Guide’’—Free Write—Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 348-K Adams Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
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“PATENT Particulars’, Blanks and Preliminary 
Advice Free: Sterling Buck, O-Hotel Plaza, 

Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice pres. 

L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, _Washington, D. C. D. 


Sue, OLD COINS age] 


WE purchase all Indianhead pennies. Complete 
catalogue 10c. Wallace Waltman, 398 Broad- 
way, New York. 


~~ TOBACCO, PIPES, ETC t 


ONE pound of mellow pipe cut tobacco. A blend 
of §~—f Maryland, avana, Virginia, Cav- 
endish and Burley. Cool and delicious tasting 
mixture. Exceptionally mild. Only $1.25. Send for 
free catalog and trial offer. Sidney Ram, 59 West 
Monroe, V-18, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


FREE To Pipe Smokers—For a new pipe smok- 
ing thrill, write us your brand of tobacco and 
get Free package Mild, Tastv. Natural-Flavored 
**Green_ River.’’ Pete Mobi Box 972, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 






























The Health of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











May Recover 


Question: I am a quail hunter, and have a 
very fine setter. Last season distemper settled 
in his eyes, and now he is almost blind. At 
times he can see another dog well enough to 
back up a point. At others, he can’t see at all 
He is 3% years old. Do you think there is a 
chance for his sight to improve?—C. L., Ky. 


Answer: There is a possibility that your 
dog will regain his vision, so don’t give up hope. 
Give him 1 tsp. cod-liver oil (with viosterol) 
and a vitamin table (ABCDG) daily. Add 5 gr. 
potassium iodide to the drinking water once a 
day. Bathe the eyes with a warm, 2 percent 
solution of boric acid twice a day. 

The diet should consist of lean chopped beef 
(rare) mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and 
some cooked vegetables. Also, milk and a raw 
egg daily.—J. R. K. 


Plenty of Jacks 


Question: I have five coon hounds—one a reg- 
istered black and tan, one a registered bluetick, 
the other three just hounds. Since the meat 
shortage I have been feeding them jack rabbits. 
There are plenty of jacks down here, but in the 
summer some of them have large water blisters 
on their skin. Is it safe to feed such rabbits ta 
my dogs, and if so, should they be cooked or 
fed raw?—J. F. R., Tex. 


Answer: As the rabbits may have some dis- 
ease, I think you should play safe, and boil the 
meat thoroughly.—J. R. K. 


Rheumatism? 


Question: Perhaps you can tell me what to 
do for my dog. His hind quarters are stiff, and 
he walks with his back arched up. Sometimes, 
for a week or so, he gets a little better, then 
has a relapse. He eats well, and gets a reason- 
able amount of exercise. I have wormed him, 
but it didn’t seem to help.—B. R., III. 


Answer: It is possible that your dog is suf- 
fering from a rheumatic condition. Or he may 
have a kidney disorder. Massage the legs with 
witch-hazel twice a day. And a heating pad 
may be of some benefit. Give him a saline 
enema (1 tsp. salt to 1 pint of warm water) 
three times a week. He should have 1 tsp. cod- 
liver oil twice a day, and half of a 5-gr. aspirin 
tablet three times a day.—/J. R. K. 


X-Rays Needed 


Question: From all outward appearances my 
schnauzer is a healthy dog. He has a good 
coat, bright eyes, and a cool moist nose, yet he 
vomits from two to five times a day. To prevent 
him from bolting his food, I have placed some 
large stones in his feeding dish. Also, as he 
drinks rapidly and then regurgitates, I give him 
ice cubes instead of water. He is fed regularly 
and carefully, gets plenty of exercise, and is 
kept in sanitary surroundings. He is wormed 
several times a year, and has been innoculated 
for distemper. I will greatly appreciate any 
advice you can give me.—H. C. F., Pa. 


Answe?: You should have your dog X-rayed. 
In the meantime, here is a diet for him: % Ib. 


lean chopped beef (rare) with a slice of stale 
whole-wheat bread or Zwieback, in the morning 
For the evening meal, repeat, but double the 
quantity. Later on some milk and cooked vege 
tables may be added to the diet. Do not give 
him any bones, and no water for an hour before 
and after his meals. Give him % gr. pheno- 
barbital twice a day for 1 week.—/J. R. K. 


Puffed Pads 


Question: The pads on all four feet of my 
hunting dog have become very dry—they are all 
puffed up and cracks are developing. Will yo 
please tell me how to treat this? —W. R. R., Pa. 


Answer: Apply linseed oil to the pads twice a 
day. White vaseline may also be used. Rub ir: 
thoroughly and remove the surplus.—/J. R. K. 


Toothache 


Question: Do dogs ever get a toothache, and 
if so, what are the symptoms? My 3'%-year-old 
springer spaniel’s front teeth are worn down 
almost to the gums, and at times seem to trouble 
him. What caused the wear? He gets only one 
bone a week.—/J. F. N., Calif. 


Answer: Dogs have pain due to bad teeth 
If the enamel is broken or decayed and the 
softer structures of the teeth are exposed, they 
become sensitive. Some dogs’ teeth are worn 
down from excessive chewing on bones, stones 
and other hard objects. Very often if a tooth is 
causing trouble, a dog will hold his head to 
one side, rub his jaw on the floor or paw at it 
and cry out at times. Also, there will be a 
tendency to keep food from touching the affected 
side. I advise you to have the dog’s teeth ex- 
amined by a veterinarian.—J. R. K. 


Sulphur for Ticks 


Question: I live on the edge of town and my 
back property line adjoins a sparsely wooded 
pasture which is infested with ticks. Since there 
are two coveys of quail within 50 yd. of my 
house, my bird dog spends most of her time 
working the birds. As a result, she is covered 
with ticks, and it is necessary to have our 
veterinarian dip her every week. I have heard 
that feeding her sulphur will help keep the ticks 
away. Do you think so?—C. R. M., Tex. 


Answer: I do not believe that feeding the 
dog sulphur will prevent her from getting ticks. 
Dusting sulphur into the coat will prove more 
effective. It is advisable to remove all the 
visible ticks and burn them, then bathe the dog, 
using Castile soap or soap flakes; and add 1 
tbsp. of creolin to the bath water. Or you may 
dust Persian insect powder into the coat two 
or three times a week.—J. R. K. 


Probably Nose Trouble 


Question: My beagle was a good hunter until 
last year. Then, at the start of the hunting sea- 
son, she began to lose more rabb‘ts than usua! 
By the end of the season she was losing almost 
all of them. She seems to be in good health, and 
tries hard, but just doesn’t seem able to follow 
a trail. What do you think caused this, and 
what can I do to help her?—J. K., New York. 


Answer: Perhaps your dog’s sense of smell! 
has become greatly impaired. Inject 2 or 3 drops 
of mineral oil into the nostrils twice a day 
for about 10 days. Give the dog 1 tsp. cod-liver 
oil (with viosterol) once a day. 

The diet should consist of lean, chopped, rare 
beef daily if it’s available. This should be 
mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and cooked 
vegetables. Give her milk daily and a raw egg 
three or four times a week. No bones, unless 
a large knuckle or shank bone to gnaw on.— 
% &. &. 
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Attract Wild Duck: 


Z Z~ lease 


— STOP MY itu! 


A Dog doesn’t scratch for pleas- 
ure. His blood may be badly af- 
fected by impurities that set up 
intense itching irritation beneath 
skin. He is in torment. He has to 
scratch unless you try to help him. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in convenient 

ablet form provide blood tonic elements and a recon- 

uctive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regu- 
] 5 on Saturday each week they act to quickly relieve 
isorders due to lack of proper conditioning that cause 
ratching, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, bad 
breath, skin irritations, and a host of other ills. They 
wk to make your pet happier, healthier and more 
ntented. 

Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders . .. the prescription of a prominent English 
Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Drug Stores 

nd Pet Shops. Their well-directed action should show 

quick effect. You may never know how fine your dog 
in be until you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters 
Dog Powders . . . Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to cbtain locally 

J. HILGERS & CO., Dept 571, 





send 25c or $1.00 to 
Binghamton, N. Y._ 





GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED 
BLACK & TAN 


AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS 
Registered long eared cold nosed bugle 
voiced foxers, brood bitches. Puppies 
a specialty. 


REGISTERED 
BLUETICKED COONHOUNDS 
America’s finest coon specialists 
Bre »%ke cooners, brood bitches and pup 





Hermosa Vista Farm, Dese riptive pictorial catalo the 
8x.2260,Bannock,O. Nation's finest purebred he won Thy noe 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 



















Natural Foods will bring and 

hold large numbers at your 

favorite hunting or fishing 

ground, Fall is natures planting 

season, the time aquatic plants re- 

' seed naturally Wild Rice, Wild 

f Celery and many others ade apted to 

all climates and waters, described in free 

} illustrated book. Write, describe area, 

AGA receive expert planting advice and book 
Wm. O. Coon, Naturalist 


GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
©. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


P. 
(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nuracries, 1924 to 1942.) 












Sow Fall Foods Now! 


RECENT STUDIES of Duck Stom- 
achs show DUCKS PREFER Wild 
Rice, Bushy Pond Plant, Wild Celery, 
Muskgrass, also Duck’s Meat, Cocntail, 
which FEED DUCKS SOON AS SOWN. 
Terrell’s Seeds Grow Ready for Fall 
Sowing. Describe Place—Tips, Folder, 
Bargain List Free. 

Wildlife Consultants 


TERRELL’ 564 A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 








MONEY '* RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOC 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
@ List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER. 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Pear! River, N.Y.) Y. 










[FINEST — hecsoatstasha CAN BUY! 





Py ure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 

f Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have wan top awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U.S. Asso- 
ciations. For complete detaile write at once - -~ h. 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 


Small Mouth B Basse ions Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill Bream e Crappie 


Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 


JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 























MAKE $300.00 TO $3000.00 


YEAR in your back yard during your spare 

e raising our O.W.E.I. MEAT and FUR rabbits. 

WE BUY all rabbits raised from our stock, pay- 
is high as $6.00 each or put you in touch 





| 
| 
| 








other firms that will buy all you will sell. 


Dog Questions 


The Gordon 


Question: Would appreciate any information 
you can give me about the Gordon setter, as I 
am interested in getting a dog with its charac- 
teristics. I can’t find anyone around here who 
appears to know anything about the Gordon.— 
A. W. B., Mich. 


Answer: There is no better gun dog,I believe, 
than a good Gordon setter, especially on grouse 
and woodcock. But, of course, all depends on 
the individual dog. There are aces and two- 
spots in all breeds. 

The typical Gordon is black with tan “points,” 
by which I mean tan spots over the eyes, a tan 
muzzle, tan at root of tail and below the vent, 
tan on inside of hind legs, tan on lower part of 
front legs, tan feet, and usually a tan dumb-bell 
on chest. The setters vary in size, the typical 
bench Gordon being a big dog, larger than the 
average English setter; but many of the field 
type Gordons are only medium size. They are 
inclined to be one-man dogs, and if you buy one 
make sure it is not man-shy.—W. C. D. 


Wanted—An Amphibian 


Question: What breed would you advise for 


a combination duck and pheasant dog? How 
would a Labrador do?—T. C., Utah. 
Answer: As a rule, there is no better duck 


and they can be trained 
This is also true 


dog than a Labrador, 
for hunting pheasant as well. 
of any of the retrievers. 

I suggest that you give a little thought to a 
springer spaniel, which is aces on pheasant and, 
as a rule, a better than fair retriever for duck. 
Of course, in all cases it’s as much the indi- 
vidual dog as the breed.—W. C. D. 


Training German Shorthair 


Question: I have recently acquired a German 
shorthair pointer, age 18 months, a big, well- 
built dog. He has had no training, good or bad, 
and if possible I would like to train him for all- 
around hunting. Do you think he could be used 
as a duck dog? Also, our best rabbit hunting 
is in the winter, after the pheasant season. 
Would using him on rabbits after birds spoil 
him for the bird season next year?—G. W. P 


Utah. 


Answer: One of the claims made by sponsors 
of this breed is that it makes A-1 duck dogs, 
and I know some individuals are just that. As 
in all breeds, it’s usually a case of the in- 
dividual dog—there are good ones and clucks. 

If you plan to use the dog on birds, I would 
not allow him to run rabbits. Except in the 
case of some of the spaniels, which do not 
point, birds and rabbits just don’t mix as game 
for a dog. This in spite of the fact that it is 


claimed the shorthair can handle successfully 
pheasants, quail, grouse, snipe, woodchuck, 
ducks, raccoons, opossums, and deer. That’s a 


pretty big order, and if I were you I'd forget 
rabbits if you wish to use the dog on birds.— 


WwW. ¢c. D 


Gun-shy 


Question: My hound is quite gun-shy Is 
there any way I can cure him of this fault? — 
H. M. P., Ontario. 


Answer: Gun-shyness is a tough nut to crack, 
especially in the case of hounds. But try tak- 
ing your dog out, letting him trail and run 
game for a week or so without your shooting or 
even taking the gun along. Later tote a small 
pistol in your pocket, and when the hound is 
very busy trailing shoot off the pistol. The 
smaller the pistol the better; a cap pistol is best 
to begin with. Then, if the dog does not fear 
this, gradually work closer to him, and as 
time goes on use a larger pistol, then a rifle, 
and finally work up to the shotgun, if that is 
what you use. 

This method may not work, although usually 
it does —W. C. D. 


Outdoor War Efforts Industries | 


Owatonna, Minn. 
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SMASH THE WORM AXIS! 





—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


We've got to crack this 3-way alliance 
Hookworms and 
our outfit has 


-Roundworms, 
Tapeworms. And 
the weapons. 

Sergeant's SURE SHOT Capsules 
(or Puppy Capsules for pups and 
small dogs) down Roundworms 
and Hookworms. And Sergeant’s Tape- 
Medicine cleans out dangerous 
Tapeworms. Then Sergeant’s build-up 
Vitamin Capsules (Vitapets)—and 
dog’s as good as new! 


mow 


worm 


Drug and pet stores have Sergeant's 


medicines —and the free Sergeant's 


Dog Book (or get one with this 
coupon). 
Sergeant’: s, Dept. "75-K -K, R Richmond 2 20, Va. ja. | 
Please mail the NEW, 1943, 40-page, 
illustrated Sergeant's Dog Book to: 
Name 








Sergeant's 
DOG MEDICINES 


VICTORY Model HARNESS to 








Dress Up Pets for Christmas 
A smart Christmas Gift. Handsome by 
day! Visible at night! Superb Military 
ng in radiant WHITE COWHIDE. 
ualized with pet’s name on dur- 

| Red, White, Blue V's 
sht-reflecting composi- 
or Black harnesses. 





Ind 














pet's 

ference at COLLARS 

back of forelegs with . ‘ 
string. Send string and ‘vee’ cue 
pet's name for adjust- oc iene 
able harness red, white, 
CURTIS CREATIONS pies, Jewels. 
Dept. D name engraved 

10 Hopper St., Utica, N.Y. on plate $2.50 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 





Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before 
mating. Satisfaction or money refunded. No 
red tape. Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for 
bottle, postpaid 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. 11, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 




















Game Gimmicks cus Macer 


GEESE WHETHER FEEDING, GRAVELING, OR 
SLEEPING WHE HEAD Ll NDER WING, ALWAYS 
hoe San onGurro! 













Rts hat GR i Rie ns ay 





heehee 0 


WHEN MORTALLY WOUNDED, AMOOSE WILL FALL BACK 

ON 415 HAUNCHES, WHEREAS A DEER FALLS FORWARD, 

COM wa SARC Ce y 

MEMBERSOF THEPERCH FAMILY GO IN FOR WEAPONS OF 

DEFENSE...SHARP SPINES AND MINUTELY BARBED SCALES 
f..WHICH BIGGER FISH RESPECT. THE ASIATIC PERCH LIKE AN 

ARMY TANK, CAN CLIMB STEEP BANKS ON LAND/ 








EOS Sat Mane ak SO A 


THE GRACEFUL ELK HAS THE EARSOFA MULE, 
THE BODY OFA COW, AND THE ROLLING 
GAIT OFA CAM Lf wit 









THE RUFFED GROUSE, IN SECTIONS MUCH SHOT OVER, HAS 
BECOME WILY ASAFOX. HE’LL BURST LIKE A BOMBSHELL 
FROM YOUR PATH....OR TAKE OFF SILENT AS AN Ow ! 





AND THEY TOLD 
ME THERE WERE 
GROUSE ALL 
ABOUT HERE 










TRour Have THEIR BIG BOSS TOO! IN THE SOCIAL 
Swi) THERE'’s ALWAYS A LUNKER WHO GRABS OFF THE 
CHOICEST HOLE AND SHOOES THE. WEAKLINGS OFF TO 
SHALLOW WATER | 

—— 2° SSD ON LORRI ITE 
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It took PINCHESTER ... to Defeat these 
3 Invisible Ammunition Saboteurs 
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MELBOURNE : j RANGOON 
CALCUTTA 
. BOMBAY 
SYDN MANILA pues 
INEY »® : DELHI } 
HONG, KONG 
BRISBANE ADEN . 
A HANNESBURG 
RABAUL «SHANGHAI f 
BAGDAD ae 
TOKYO VLADIVOSTOK OMSK APE TOWN 
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. FAIRBANKS 
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BOTWOOD 


WINNIPEG HALIFAX 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, BOSTON ’ 
LOS ANGELES, CHICAGO: 


*NEW YORK , f 
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EL PASO" DALLAS WASHINGTON f "NATA 
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‘ HAVANA: RICO | ° 
MEXICO CITY: . 
CARACAS 


RIO DE JANEIR 
PANAMA’ ¢ 
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BUENOS AIRES 
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WHEN PEACE COMES, SPORTSMEN 
WILL DO WELL TO REMEMBER THAT 
WINCHESTER AMMUNITION IS 
GEARED TO GLOBAL CLIMATE 


It doesn’t—thanks to Winchester. For to- 
day, as in World War I, U. S. military 
ammunition has been standardized to a 
primer mixture developed by Winchester 
a primer that’s geared to global climate 


I’ this global war, 3 invisible enemies 
—heat, cold and humidity — are con- 
stantly trying to sabotage our ammunition. 
Here’s the story. Of the 4 component parts 
of each cartridge... case, bullet, powder ees 

















charge and primer... the primer is most —stable at all times: * * * 
h 1 h 
important. It ignites the powder charge —" ’ . ' 
when the firing pin falls. e oo your soldier is a gunner in . Peacetime manufacture of the famous 
, _ : yin ortress, a paratrooper equippe 2ste - . iti ‘ 

Highly sensitive, primers must also be y’ “i eine’ i Paci f j % 2 c Winchester sporting ammunition has 

completely stable. Extremes of heat, cold pe a —: ‘ eileen naturally ceased. Shown are some of the 

ind humidity ... all three. . . fight to sabo- ay ine gunner, or one of the milion military cartridges Winchester is currently 

tage their efficiency. This must not happen sok iers-of-the-line equipped ith aGarand producing. (Top to bottom) Caliber 

whether the cartridges are used ...in the »+.you can be sure his ammunition is okay. 7 : : coltive 

{ . . .50 machine gun Tracer; caJiber .30 

fiery-hot steaming jungles of Guadalcanal, oA ee , hi : 

the cold wind-swept reaches of Iceland, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. for Garands and machine guns; 

the iin-lashed plains of Tunisia or the New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. caliber .30 for Winchester 

ib-rero air in which our planes fly. Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY Carbines. 

TRADE MARK a 
“On Guard for America Since 1866” — so Aditi da. Gus 0 eonninis elite an 

NIFLE © SHOTGUNS e CARTRIDGES e SHOTSHELLS « FLASHLIGHTS « BATTERIES « KADIATOR TUBES 








Ainay GOT WHAT IT| TAKES 


Submarine Slugger —You can take "4 
eek 


it from this lad in the crow’s nest § 


em 


ON AOE Oe eerie vag he 


(right) —these sub-chasers have what 
it takes. Light up a Camel and listen 


as he tells you (below) what it’s like. 





‘= 
The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. 


Based on sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens 


ISTEN to the look-out of the submarine 
: ““You’re up there all alone in that 
pitching, swaying tin can of a crow’s nest. 
Your eyes are burning holes through the 
mist and rain. Sure, you’re glad when your 
watch is over. Then it’s me for a Camel first 
thing. Man, that full, round flavor says ‘all’s 
well’ and then some!” 
Not only with you, sailor, but with men in 
all the services, the favorite is Camel. They've 
got what it takes for steady smoking pleasure. 


CAMELS 


HAVE BEEN A <Q & 
STANDBY WITH . AME ) 
ME FOR 8 YEARS. | R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 
THEY SUIT ME 
TO A‘ 
| FIND CAMELS 
JUST RIGHT 
FOR ME. EASY 


ON MY THROAT 
AND FULL OF 


ee as WAR BONDS 
The ‘1h Bene Nes 


— where cigarettes are judged 


, 
The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat 

is the proving ground for ciga 

rettes. Only your taste and throat 


“I help build sub-chasers,’’ says Inez 
Dale Myers, naval shipyard worker 
(above). And the Navy man’s cigarette 
is her favorite, too. “I find Camels suit 
my throat and they don’t tire my taste.” 


wee 
can decide which cigarette tastes 
best to you...and how it affects your throat. Based 
on the experience of millions of smokers, we believe 


Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a ““T.” 





